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PREFACE* 

TO AN 

ESSAY ON MILTOITS 

irSE AJsri} IMFTATIOJsr OF THE MOBEBJ^S 

IN ms 

PARADISE LOST. 

[First published in the year 1750.} 



JLT is now more than half a century since the Para- 
dise Lost, having broke through the clouds with 
which the unpopularity of the author, for a time, ob- 
scured it, has attracted the general admiration oi man- 
kind; who have endeavoured to compensate the error 
uf their first neglect, by lavish pmses and boundless 

♦ " It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected^ that the elegant and 
nervous writer, whose judicioas sentiments, and inimitable 
style, points out the author of Lauder's Preface and Post- 
Bcript, will no longer allow one to plume himself tvith his 
Jeathertt who appears so little to have deserved his assistance; 
an assistance which, I am persuaded, would never hav'e 
been communicated, had there been the least suspicion of 
those facts which I have been the instrument of conveying 
to the world in these sheets."— ^^/ron vindicated from, the 
charge of plagiarism, hr ought against' him, hv Mr. Ixiuder, and 
Lattder kimsMtf sonneted of stveral forgeries and gross impo- 
titionsonthepu&Mc, By y ohm Douglas^ M* A, Hector of Eton 
Constantine, Salop, 8vo. 1751, p. T7. 
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6 MLTON'S PAIUmSS £.OST. 

veaeratum. Th^re seems to have aris^i a contest, 
fonoog men of genius and literatuse, who should most 
advance its honour, or best distinguish its beauties. 
Some have revised additions, others have published 
commentaries, and all have endeavoured tx> make their 
]mrticular studies, in spme degree, subservient to this 
general emulation. 

Among the mquiries to which t]us ardour of criti- 
cism has naturally given occasion, none is more obscure 
in itself or more worthy of rational curiosity, than a 
retrospection«of the progress of this mighty genius, 
in the construction of his work; a view of the fabric 
gradually rising, perhaps from small beginnings, till 
its foundation rests in the centre, and its turrets sparkle 
in the skies; to trace back the structure, through all its 
varieties, to the simplicity of its first plan; to find what 
was first projected, whence the scheme was taken, how 
it was improved, by what assistance it was executedi 
and from what stores the materials were collected^ 
whether its founder dug them from the quarries of na» 
ture, or demolished other buildings to embellish his 
crwn. 

This inquiry has been, indeed, not wholly neglected, 
nor, perhaps, prosecuted with the care and diligence 
that it deserves. Several critics have offered their con- 
jectures; but none have much endeavoured to enforce or 
ascertain them. *Mr. Voltaire tells us, without prooi^ 
that the first hint of Paradise Lost was taken frooi. 
a farce called Ad amo, written by a player; fDr. Pearcet 

• * Ess&y upon the civil wars of Fnmee, and abo i^on the 
Epic Poetry of tlie European aatipoB, from Honmr d»ym to 
Miltou, 8vo. irsr, p. 103. £• 

t Preface to a Review of the Text of the Twelve hook« of 
Milton's Paradise Lost, in whiok the chief of Ilr« Sentle/fl 
Emendations are considered^ 3vo. 173$, £• 
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that it Ifeas derived from an Itialiafi tragedy, caRed II 
Par ADiso Perso; and Mr. *Peck that it was borronrcd 
from a wSd romance. Any of these ciwijcctures may 
possibly be true; but, as they stand without sufficient 
proof, it must be granted, likewise, that they may all 
possibly be false; at least they cannot preclude any 
other opinion, which, without argument, has the same 
claim to credit, and may perhaps be shewn, by resist- 
less evidence, to be better founded. 

It is related, by steady and uncontroverted tradition, 
that the Paradise Lost was at first a Tragedy, and 
therefore, amongst tragedies, the first hint is properly 
to be sought. In a manuscript, published from Mil* 
ton's own hand, among a great number of subjects 
for tragedy, is Adam unparadised, or Adam in exile; 
and this, therefore, may be justly supposed the embryo 
of this great poem. As it is observable that all these 
subjects had been treated by others, the manuscript 
can be supposed nothing more than a memorial or cat- 
alogue of plays, which, for some reason, the writer 
thought worthy of his attention. When, therefore, I 
had observed that Adam in Exile was named amongst 
them, I doubted not but, in finding the original of that 
tragedy, I should disclose the genuine source of Pa- 
radise Lost. Nor was my expectation disappointed; 
for, having procured the Adamus exul of Grotius, 
I found, or imagined myself to find, the first draft, the 
prima stamina of this wonderful poem. 

Having thus traced the original of this work, I was 
naturally induced to continue my search to the colla- 
teral relations, which it might be supposed to 
have contracted, in its progress to Maturity : and 

♦ Jfew Memouv of Mr, John Milton. By Fi^cis Peok, 4to. 
lr40,p.52. r. 
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8 POStSCBIPT. 

having, at least, persuaded my own judgment, that the 
search has not been entirely ineffectual, I now lay the 
result of my laboui^s before the public ; with full con- 
viction that, in questipns of this kind, the world cannot 
be MISTAKEN, at least, cannot long continue in error. 
I cannot avoid acknowledgmg the candour of the 
autlior of that excellent monthly book, the Gentle^ 
man's Magazine, in giving admission to the speci- 
mens in favour of this argument ; and his impartiali- _ 
TV in as freely inserting the several answers. I shall 
here subjoin some extracts from the 17th volume of 
this work, which I think suitable to my purpose. To 
which I have added, in order to obviate every pretence 
for cavil, a list of the authors quoted in the following 
Essay, with their respective dates, in com]mrison with 
the DATE of Paradise Lost. 

POSTSCRIPT* 

WHEN this essay was almost finished, the splendid 
Edition of Paradise Lost, so long promised by the 
l-everend Dr. JSTewton^ fell into my hands ; of which I 
had, however, so little use,tliat as it would be injus- 
tice to censure, it would be flattery to commend it: and 
I should have totally forbom the mention of a book 
that I have not read, had not one passage, at the ocm* 
elusion of the life of Miltoi?, excited in me too much 
pity and indignation to be suppressed in silence. 

" Deborah Milton's youngest daughter," says the 
Editor, " was married to Mr- Abraham Clarke, " a wea- 
rer, in Spitalfields, and died in August 1727, in the 
76th year of her age. She had ten children. Eiizabethy 
the youngest, was married to Mr. Thomas Foster, a 
weaver in Spitalfields, and had seven children, who are 
^11 dead; and she herself js aged about ««.r^T/, and weakf 
and infirm. She seemeth to be a good filam eeneidic 
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toomanj and has coufinned several particulars related 
above, and informed me of some others, which she had 
often heard from her mother." These the doctor enu- 
merates, and then adds, <* In all probability Milton's 
whole femily will be extinct with her, and he can live 
only in his writings. And such is the caprice of for- 
tune, this grand daughter of a man, who will be an ever- 
lasting glory to the nation, has now for some years, 
with her husband, kept a little chandler's or grocer's 
shop, for their subsistence, lately at the lower Hollo- 
way, in the road between Highgate and London, and at 
present in Cock-lane, not far from Shoreditch church." 
That this relation is true cannot be questioned : but, 
8urely, the honour of letters, the dignity of sacred po- 
etry, the spirit of the English nation, and the glory of 
human nature, require — ^that it should be true no long- 
er.— -In an age, in which statues are erected to the ho- 
nour of this great writer, in which his eSigy has been 
diffused on medals, and his work propagated by trans- 
lations, and illustrated by commentaries; in an age 
which, amidst all its vices, and all its follies, has not be- 
come infamous for want of charity ; it may be, surely, 
allowed to hope, that the living remains of Milton 
will be no longer suffered to languish in distress. It is 
yet in the power of a great people to reward the poet 
whose name they boast, and, from their reliance to 
whose genius, they claim some kind of superiority to 
every other nation of the earth ; that poet, whose works 
may possibly be read when every other monument of 
British greatness shall be obliterated ; to reward him 
— ^not with pictures or with medals, which, if he sees, 
he sees with contempt, but — with tokens of gratitude, 
which he, perhaps, may even now consider as not un- 
worthy the regard of an immortal spirit. And surely, to 
those who refuse their names to no other scheme of ex- 
a3 
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W POSTSCRIPT. 

pense, it will not be unwelcome, that a svbsckiption 
is proposed^ for relieving, in the languor of age, the 
^ains of disease, and the contempt of poverty, the grand- 
daughter of the author of Paradhe Lost. Nor can it 
be questioned, that if I, who have been marked out as 
the Z011.U8 of Milton, think this regard due to his 
posterity, the design will be warmly seconded bythose, 
whose lives have been employed in discovering his ex- 
cellencie3 and extending his reputatioiv 



Subscriptions for the relief of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fostee, 
Grand-ctaughter to John Milton, 
are taken in by 
Mr. Dodsley, in Pall-MaU ; 
Messrs. Cox. and Col&igs, under the Royal £x«^ 
change ; 

Mr. Cave, at St. John's Gate, Clerkennrell ; and 
Messrs. Payne and Bouquet, in Pater«noster«Row^ 



LETTER 

TO THE 

BETEREND MR. DOUGLAS, 

OCCASIOMZO BT BB 

VINDICA.TION OF MILTON. 

TO WBKH ARE 8T7BJOINSD 

aEVBRAL CURIOUS ORIGIJViiL LETTERS^ 

FROM THE AfTTHORS OV TUB XTNITOUSAL RISTORl, MR. JaS9> 
-^^irORTQi MR. MAQLAUaiN, &e. 

BY WILLIAM LAUDER, A. M. 



^em penitet peeea»99 pmne est innocens. Sxitbca. 

'Corpora magnanimo tatis ett proatratte Leonu 

JPugna tuuTnfinetny quum jacet h ottit, habet* O v i © . 
* Prcstuli Clemeniiam 

Juris Rigori, ■■ > ■■ Grotix Adamus. Exn}^ 



First piiated in the year 175j. 
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OF this pamphlet, Mr. Lauder g^ives the folio wing ae- 
eount: '* An ing^enious gentleman (for whose amazing abili- 
ties I had conceived the highest veneration, and in whose 
candour and friendship I reposed the moat implicit and ui&* 
limited confidence,) advised me to make an unreserved dia- 
closure of all the Hues I had intei^olated against Milton, with 
this view, chiefly, that no future critics might ever have aaop« 
portunity of valuing themselves upon small discoveries of a 
few lines, which would serve to revive my error, and k«ep 
Che controversy etemaHy alive. 

" With this expedient I then cheerfully complied, when 
that gentleman wrote for me the letter that was published in 
my name to Mr. Douglas, in which he committed one enot 
tliat proved fatal to me, and at the same time injurious tq t^ 
public. For, in place of acknowledging that such and such 
particular passag^es only were interpolated, he gave up the 
whole Essay against Milton as delusion and mtsreprese&ta* 
tion, and thereby imposed more grievously on the public than 
1 had dqne, and that too in terms much more submissive and 
abject than the nature of the offence required. 

** Though this letter, in many respects, contained not my 
sentiments, as plainly appears from the contradictory Post- 
aeiript. 9ul>|oiaed to it : yet such was my infatuation at that 
time, and implicit confidence in my friend, that I suffered it 
to he printed in my name, though I was previously informed 
by one of the jpeatest men of the age of its hurtful tendency^ 
which I have since fullv experiftjiped to my cost. 

"That the gentleman meant to serve me, and was really of 
opinion that the method he proposed might probably prove 
effectual for rescuing me from the odiiun of the public, and« 
in some measure restoring my character to the honour it had 
lost, I was then disposed to believe. His repeated acts of 
friendship to me on former occasions, in conjunction with a 
reputation universally established for candour and integrity^ 
leit me little room to doubt it : though it is certainly a most 
preposterous method for a criminal, in order to obtain pardon 
for one act of felony, to confess himself guilty of a thousand. 
However, I cannot but condemn myself for placing so impli- 
cit a confidence in the judgment of any man, how great or 
good soever, as to suffer his mistakes to be given to the pub- 
lic as my opinion." King Charles vindicated jrom the charge o/* 
plagittriim brought against him by JWlton, and Milton himself 
convicted ^f Jftrgery^ and a gross imposition on the public^ 8vo. 
1754. p. 3. JE. 
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ttEYEBENB MR. DOUGLAS. 
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/ ANDOUR and tehderness are in any relation, and 
<m aH occasions, eminently amiable ; but when they are 
found in an adversary, and found so prevalent as to 
overpower that zeal whicH his cause excites, and that 
lieat which naturally increases hi the prosecution of ar- 
gumeent, and which may b6, in a great measure, justi- 
fied by the love of^truth^Uiey cert£unly appear with par- 
ticular advantages ; and it is impossible not to envy 
those who possess the friendshilp of him whom> it is 
even some degree of good fortime tahav-e known as ait 
enemy. 

I will not so far dissemble my weakness, ormy fault,, 
as not to confess. that my wish was to have passed un- 
detected ; but since it has been my fortune to fail in my- 
original design, to have the suppositious passages which 
I have inserted in my quotations made known to the 
world, and the shade which began to gather on the 
splendour of MUton totally dispersed, I cannot but. 
count it an alleviation of my pain, that I have been de- 
feated by a man who knowshow to use advantages with, 
so much moderation,. and can enjoy the honour of con- 
quest without the insolence of triumph.. 

It was one of the maxims of the Sfiartana^ not to press* 
upon a Hying army, and therefore their enemies, were 
▲ 5> 



U A LETTER TO THE 

always refi^Tv-to, ^uk the field, because th^ knew the 
danger was only in opposing. The civility with which 
you hav6 thought proper to treat mc, when you had ia- 
contestible supeliority, has inclined me to make your 
victory complete, without ainy further struggle ; and not 
only publicly to acknowledge the truth of the charge 
which you have hitherto advanced, but to confess, widi- 
out the least dissimulation, subterfuge, or concealment, 
every o^er interpolation I have made in those auth0r8) 
which you have not yet had opportunity to examine. 

On the sincerity and punctuality of this confession I 
am witting to depend for all the future regard of man- 
kind ; and cannot but indulge some hopes, that tlie^» 
whoni my offence has alienated from me, may, by thia 
instaiice ofm^gmakf and repentance, be propitiated and 
reconciled. Whatever be the event, I shall at leaat 
have done all that can be done In reparation of my for- 
mer injuries to MUtoTiy to truth, and to mankind ; and 
entreat that those who shall continue implacable, wiU 
examine their own hearts, whether they have not com- 
mitted equal crimes, without equal proofs of sorroW;^ 
or equal acts of atonement.* 

* The interpolations are distinguished by Jhr/i'e chafweti^' 
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Passages interpolated in MASSKros* 

The word fiafuUmanium m the inax^;sial notes of 
Book I. £s8fty,'iiage 10. 

CiTATiOv VI. Essaf} page 38. 

Adnuit ipsa dolo, malumque (heu ! longa dolendl 
Materies ! & triste nefas I) vesana momordit 
Tanti ignari mali. Mora nulla, solutua Avemus 
Exspnit infandas acies ; fracttimque remugit 
IHvulsa compage solum. Nabathgea receptum 
Regna ccdere sonum, Phaiioquein llttore Nereus 
Territus erubuit : simul adgemuere dolentea^ 
Hesperiae valles, Libyaeque calentis arense 
Exarsere procul. Stupe&cta Lfcaofiift ursa 
Constitit, k pavido rigutt glacialis m axe : 
Omnia cardinibus submotus iniiorruit orbis ; 
Jtngeli hoc efficiunty cmleatUt jusaa aeeutu 

GiTATXoN VII.^ Essay, page 41. 

Kla quidem fugiens, sparsis per terga capillisr 
Ora rigat lacrimis, & coelum questibus implet r 
Talla voce rogans. Magni Deua arbiter orbis L 
Qui rerum momenta tenes, solusqiie futuri 
Prsesciusy elapsique memor ; quern teiTa potentem* 
Imperio, coelique tremunt ; quem dite superbus 
Horrescit Phlegethon, pavidoque furore veretur x 
En ! Styge crudeli premimur. Laxantur hiatus. 
Tartarei, dxrusque solo dominatur Avemus, 
Infemigue canea fiofnUantur cuncta creata^ 
£t manes violant superos : discrimina rerum 
Sustulit Antitheus, divumque oppressk honoremi- 
Respice Sarcotheam : nimis, heu! decepta momDnSk^ 
Infaustas epuki|i, nosque onmes prodldit hostL. 
A 6 
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CiTATiaw Vin. Essay, page 42, the whole passage*^ 

Quadruftedi fiugnat quadruftCBy- -volurcrique voiuvrk^ 
Et fiiacis cum fiisceferox hoHtH^us armh 
PraHa sava gerit : jam pristina fiabuia sfiemunty 
Jam tondere fiiget viridantes gramine cam/109 : 
Alterum tst alterma vrvunt emmalia letho : 
Priaca nee in gent em humanam reverentia durat ; 
Sed/ugiunty vel si ateterant /era bella mmantur 
Front e truciy torvoague oculoa jaculantur in illam, 

CiTATioK IX. Essay, page 43. 

Vatibua antiquia numerantur lumine caaaia^ 

Tiresias, Phineua, Thamyrisque, & magnus Homerus; 

The above passage stands thus in Maaeniuaj in one . 
line. 
Tiresias coecus, Thamyrisque, 8c Daphlrus, Homeru&. 

•AC £. The verse now cited is in Maaenma^s Poem?^ " 

^ut not in the Sarcotia, * 

Citation X. Essay, page 46i 

In medio, turmas inter provectus ovantes 
.Cemitur Antitheus, reliquis hie altior unus 
Eminet, & circum vulgus despectat inane : 
Frons nebulis obscura latet, torvumque furorem 
Dissimulat, fidse tectus velamine noctis : 
Peraimilia turri firacelaa^ aut montibua altia 
Antique cedroy nudatajrondia horiore. 

Passages inteirpolatc^d in Gtotiua^ 

Citation I. Essay, page 55^ 

/Sacri tommds hostis, exsu} pfttrise. 
Coelestis adsum 9: tartari im(6SMipecupk> 



Pugiens> %c s^tram noctis Memae plagam. 
Hac spe, qmd unnm maximum fugio mialum^' ' ' 
Sup^^.videbo*^ Failori 9acen4i9eo 
CoQcussa telluii.t«it%trefiiiat pondere ? 
Quiddiqo? Teli^0 ^ Orcus Is^ fiedi&u^ trenUt. 

Citation II. Essay, page 58, the whole passage. 

Mlttij me judice^ 
Regnare dignum est amditu, etsi in Tartdro : 
Alto praceaae Tartaro siquidem juvatj 
Cte&a guam in ifiaia aervi ohire munia* 

Citation IV. Essay, page 61, the whole passage. 

Innominata guaque nominibuB suisy 
Itibet vocare firofiriia vocabulia. 

Citation V. Essay, pag^ 63. 

Terre^tris orbis rector ! & princep* fr«ii I 
Cteli soligue aobolen ; atherium genua I 
Adame ! dextram liceat amplecti tuam I 

Citation VI.. Essay, ibid. 

Quod aiujl animal, tramite obliquo means^ 
Ad me volutum flexili serpit vi& ? 
Sibila retorquet ora setosum caput 
Trifidamque linguam vibrat : oculi ardent duo^ 
Carbunculorum luce certantes rubrd^ 

Citation VII. Essay, page 65, ^e whole passage. 
Mtta deo / atgue homine aata i 



Regina mundi I eademgue interUUi inecial 
CumHa cokndid /« 



» 
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Citation VIII. Essay, page 66, the whole passage. 

RatUmU tfetHm 4mmbm fmtrka$ ^xfgi^ 
Sgo bruta quando knftia €Wfid i^f mm i n 
Ex Mnth^j quaiU mnic^ ttrfieH EUmm . 

CiTATioir IX. Essa^) ^id. 

Per sancta Ihalaiiu aacra« per jus nommis 

Quodcuinque nostri : sive me nafeun yc M» 

£x te creatam ; sive communi patre 

OrtaiU) sororem ; sive potius co^jugem : 

€kiM9am^ oroy dulci Ittmiim jubare tut 

Ne me relinquas : mmc tup auxilio est opus* 

Cmn versa sors est. Unicum lapsae mihi 

Firmamen, unam spem gravi adflictae maloy 

Te mihi reserva, dum licet : mortaltum 

Ne tota soboles pereat unius nece : 

IHbi nam reUctaj gud.fietam^ aut avwn exig^am ? . 

Citation X. Essay, page 67, the whole passage. 

Tu namque soli numini contrarHiSj 
Mmu8 69 nocivus J ast ege nocenticTy 
(Adeoque misera magu^ quififie miaeria eomea^ 
Origoque 9celu9 est^ lurida mater male fj 
Deumque last scelerey tequej vir I simul. 

Citation XI. Essay, page 68, the whole passage. 
Quod comedojftotoy gigno^dirii 9ubjac£t. 

Interpolation in Ram9a^i, 

Citation VI. Essay, page 88.- 

O judex nova )xie &cie» kuc^inaque terret ; 

Me macules turpes, nudttque in ourpcwe acttdes^^ 

fit cvudamdiu^xerciti^ pe^Mft psenia t 






Nan vitrei fcmtes, e^li non aurea templay 

Nee tfunt gtato tmid sub utmqiie jaceqCia tetei 

Ju&is ora Del H&>temeat^ tamdoat tsgiMm 

Sic pectus saihi iiesa« O ai ml almlnpffre nteiq^ 

£t detxat poemisi quevus evadere ietho ! 

Ipsa parens utinam mihi l^lKis ima dehiseati 

Ad piceas tmdarque tunbras, Wxf^ infesa r^pat Ir . 

PallenteM utmkras £re6if uocternque firofUndam I 

MoQtibus aut preiQ^r injectis^ cceliqne niinft t . 

Ante toos vultua« tua qtiam flaminanliaqiie ora 

SuafMciamy caput ebjectem k coele^ibus aniM»! 

ll^erpolatloiis ki StafiAoretitis. 

Citation III. Essay, page 104* 

Fcedus in hutiianis fragiU quod sanctius a^f#! 
Firmiuft Sc melius^ quod magnificeatigs, ac qusipa 
Conjugii, sponsi sponsaeque jugalia sacra I 
Allspice te^fugiens alieni aubcuba lectij 
Dira Hbido hominum tota de gente reftuha eH i 
Ac tantum gregihUB fiecudum rationc carentum 
Imfieraty 1st Hne lege torifuribunda vagattir, 
Ausfiice <€y quant jura firobanti rectumgue^ /liamqn^ 
JFiUua atque pat ei^^f rater que innotuU i ^5* qua^ 
Vincula vicini aociarunt sangumis^ a te 
JVbminibus dedicSre suam distinguere gentem* 

Citation VI. Essay, page I09k • 

Coelestes anunas ! sublimia templa tenentes^ 
Laiidibus adcumulate deum super omnia magnum I— 
Tu quoque nunc animi vis tota ac maxuma nostri ! 
Tota tui pi Domini grates dissolvere laudes ! 
AuTorAvedeunte novd^ redeuntibua umMs. 
InuoeHftWi L^a^qp^tun^ t verum i inicratabilejnmicn I 



Summit IJeas I 9obole8<^e -Dei ! eooflOM^e dtiomm^ 
SpirLtus I setemas retinest bone rector ! habehas, . 
Per mare, per terras, coeloaque, ^tqm utnis.M»nFa 
Existensy cc^ehiabo tuasy'memoriqiie soiiabo 
Orga^mco pleeiTO laudes. Te pec^ieamabO) 
Te firimum^ kst medium^ Uf aummum^std^neciinniem^ 
O miris mkande modis ! ter.iuaxime rerum i 
Collu«tra;( terras duip lumine Tkaa £qo I w ^ . 

Interpolation in i^ox. Ess^y, page 116. 

Tu Psychephoae 
HypoGfkis esto, boo sub-Fiiancisci^aUio. 
Tu Thanate, Martyronoastisc re k nomine sies^ 

Altered thus,, 

Tu Psychephone ! • 
Hypocrlsis asto ; hoc sub Francisci pallio^*, : 
Quo t^id (eqfi sese credunt ejmori,. 

Interpolation in Qwrn^faTw/*. Essay^ page llf.,. 

3i^c. C^8 hue procaci veneris eursu refer ? 

. Manisce ^ quis.in sua potest; 4omo, 
^ Habitare nunquam curet alienas domos.. 
Luf, . Quis. non, relict^ Tartari nigri domo, 

Voniret? lUic summa tenebrarunx lues, 

Ubi pedor ingens redolet extremum situm. 

Hie autem amoena regna, .& dulcis quies j 

Ubi serenus ridet setern\im dies. 

Mutare facile* est pondus immensum levi, 

Summos dolor ea maximjls que gaudUs. 

Interpolation in Beza. Essay, page 19.. 

Stygemque testor, &. profunda Tartari, 
Nisi ixnpediret livor, & queis prosequor 

*Vot facile, Uie^ofd W^jfte warsiibstitl«tCiii the Essiy. 
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QdisL sttpreeftinti niHnen, atqiie hominum geimS) 
Hetatpe motus hinc patris, he hinc filiiy 
Possem par^^Ml condoiere 8c filio. 
Quasi exi&asem, omrtem maUtiam ex ftectore. 

Ia|erpolation in Fletcher, Essay^ page 124. 

Nee tamen setemos obliti (absiste timere) 

Unquam animos, fessique ingentes ponimus iras. 

Nee fas ; non sic deficimus, nee talia tecum 

Gessiinus, in coelos olim tua signa secuti. 

Est hie, est vitae & magni contemptor Ol3rmpi, 

Qnique oblatam animns lucis nunc respuat aulanii 

Et domiti tantumplaceat. cm rcgki cceli. 

Ne dubita, nunquam fractis haec pectora, nunqmm 

Deficient anknis : prius ille ing«ntia coell 

Atria, desertosque aetemae lucis alunmos 

Destituens, Erebum admigret noctemque profundan^ 

£t Stygiis mutet radiantia lumina fiammis. 

In firomfitu causaa eat : sufiereat invicta voluntaMy 

Immortale odium^ vindicta IP' seva cu/iido. 

Interpolations in Taubman. Essay, page 132. 

Tune, ait, imperio regere omnia solus ; et una 
Filius iste tuus, qui se tibi subjicit ultro, 
Ac genibus minor ad ten^am prostemiti^ Sc ofTert 
Nescio quos toties animi serviiis honores I 
Et tamen aetemi proles aetema Jehovae 
Audit ab aetherea luteaque propagine mundi. 
(Scilicet hunc natum dixisti cuncta regent em ^ 
CaUtibua regent cunctisj dominumgue au/iremumj 
Huic ego sim supplex ? ego ? quo praestantior alter 
Non agit in superis. Mihi jus dabit ille, suum qui 
Dat caput alterius sub jus & vincula legum ? 
Semideus reget iste polos ? reget avia terras ? 
Me pressum leviore manu fortuna t^nebit I 
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£t €Cii^ iterrmfti di^UH aen^e fiflmm^ 
Hftud ita. Tu 9vhi% noa polks fbrtUms axisU; 
NcMEi ego sic cecidi, nee sic mea &ta premiui^urf 
Ut nequeam relevare caputs coUdque superbum 
Excutere imperium. Mihi si mea dextra favebil;) 
Audeo totius mihi jus pnnnittere mundi. 

Essay, page 152. 

T/n-onidon^naewnesifirindftatuSiViriuieaiJioteaUUe^, 
k said to be a line borrowed by Milton from llie title 
page of Hbtwoob's Hierarchy of AngeU. But there 
are more words in Heyvfood^a title ; aadt according: to 
lil^own arrangement of his subjects, they should read 
thus 'y^SerufiMm, cherubim, throru, ftotcMtiUe^^ angeih 
archangeli^funncifiatua, dominationea. 

These are my interpolations, minutely traced with* 
out any arts of evasion. Whether from the passages 
that yet remain, any reader will be convinced of my 
general assertion, and allow that Milton had recourse 
for assistance to any of the authors whose names I 
have mentioned, I shall not now be very dil^;«aiti4o 
inquire, for I had no particular pleasure in subverting 
the reputation of Milt on j which I had myself once 
endeavoured to exalt ;* and of which the foundation had 

• Virorum maximus-^OANNEs MiLTonus^-Poeta celc- 
betrimus— lion AngUs modo, soli natalis, terum generis hu- 
mani omamentum— cujus eximius liber, Anglicanis versibus 
cooscriptua, vulgo Faradisus amissus, immortalis iUud ia- 
genii monumentum, cum ipsa fer^ sternitate perennaturum 
est opus !— Hujus memoriam Anglorum primus, post tantum, 
pro dolor ! ab tanti excessu poetx interrallum, statua eleganti 
in loco celeberrimo, coenobio Westmonasteriensi) posita, re> 
gum, principum, antistitum, illustriumque Angliae Tiorum 
csemeterlo, vir ornatissimus, Gulielmas Benson prosecutus est 
Fttarum Seot^rum Mu€ Saara inpr^ati^nCsHdinb. 1739' 



always nmiitti^iB^Diiehed^ me, had not my credk 
and my imerest been blasted, or thought to be blaated, 
by the shade whkh it csBBt from its boimdless eteva- 
tion. :-, 

About ten years ago, I published an edition of Dr. 
Johnston's translation of the Paalmsy and having pro* 
eured from the general assembly of the church ef 
Scotland^ a recommendation of its use to the lower 
el&sses of grammar-schools, into which I had begun U> 
introduce it, though not without much conta^yersy and 
opposition ; I diought it liipely that I should, by aimiiai 
publicatiims, improve my little fortune, and be cabled 
io support mysdif in freedom from the miseries of vgA" 
geoce. But Mr. Pofitj in his malevi^emse to Mr. Benw^j 
who had distinguished himself by his fondness to the 
same version, destroyed all my hopet by a disticby in 
which he places Johnston in a contemptuous compari- 
son with the author of Paradise Lost.* 

A character as high and honourable as ever was beiM»we# 
upon him by the most sanguine of his admirers ! and as this 
w^ B^ cool aad sincere opinion of that wonderful man for* 
merly, bo I declare it to be the same stilly and ever will be, 
Dotwitdlstattding all appearances to the contrar]^, occasioned 
merely by p^ission and resentment i which appear, however* 
by the Postscript to tlie Essay, to be so far from extending to 
the posterity of MUton, that I recommend his only remaining 
descendant, in tlie warmest terms, to the public. 
• On two unequal crutches prop'd, he *came, ' 
Milton's on this, on that one Johnston's name. 

Dunciad/ Book IV. 

• Benson.^ This man endeavoured to raise himself to fame, 
by erecting monuments, striking coins, and procuring trans- 
lations of Milton s and afterwards by a great passion for Arthur 
Johnston^ a Scat* physician's version of the Psalms, of which 
he printed many fine editions. JSTotea on the Dunciad. 

No fewer than six different editions of that useful and valua^ 
ble book, two in quarto, two in octavo^ and two in a lesser 
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From tMs time, ail my praises of Johnston b^teie 
ridiculous, and I was censured with great freedom, for 
forcing upon the schools an author whom Mr, I^o/ie 
had mentioned only as a foil to a better poet. On this 
occasion, it was natural not to be pleased, and my 
resentment, seeking to discharge itself somewhere, 
was unhappily directed again^ MUtim. I resolved to 
attack his fame, and found some passages m cursory 
reading which gave me hopes of stigmatising htm as a 
plagiary. The farther I carried my search, the more 
eager I grew for the discovery, and the' more my 
hypothesis was opposed, the more I was heated with 
rage. The consequence of my blind passion, I need not 
relate; it has, by your detection, become apparent to 
mankind. Nor do 1 mention this provocation as ade- 
• quate to the fury which I have^hown,. but as a pause of 
anger, less shameful and reproachful tlian fractious 
malice, personal envy, or natitmal jealousy. 

But, for the violation of truth, I offer no exc\Lae> 
because I well know that nothing can excuse it : nor 
will I aggravate my crime by disingenuous palliations. 
I confess it, I repent it, and resolve that my first 
offence shall be my last. More I cannot perform, and 
more^ therefore, cannot be required. I intreat the par- 
form, now lie like lumber in the hand of Mr. Vaillant^ book- 
seller, the effects of Mr. Pope*9 ill-natured criticism, 
' One of these editions in quarto, illustrated with an interpre- 
tation and notes, after the manner of the classic authors in 
usum Delphinif was, by the worthy editor, anno 1741, inscribed 
to his Royal Highness Prince George, as a proper book for his 
instruction in principles of piety, as well as knowledge of th© 
Xaf in tongue, when he should arrive at due maturity of age. 
To restore this book to credit was the cause that induced me 
to engage in this disagreeable controversy, rather than any 
design tQ depreciate the just reputation of M'iton* 
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dim erf' aH men whom I have by any means induced to 
support) to countenance, or patronize my frauds, of 
which I think myself obliged to declare, that not one of 
my friends was conscious. I hope to deserve, by better 
conduct, and more useful undertakings, that patronage 
which i have obtained from the most illustrious and 
venerable names by misrepresentation and delusioui 
and to appear hereafter in such a character as shall 
give you no reason to regret that yo*ir name is fre- 
quently mentioned with that of, 

Reverend Sir, 

Your most humble servant^ 

WILLIAM LAUDER. 
Bee. 20, 1/50. 
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HIS Is a treatise consisting of Six Letters, upon a 
very difficuk and important question, which^ I am 
fitfftid, this author's endeavours will not free from the 
perplexity which has entangle the speculatists of all 
ages, and which must always continue while we 9ee hut 
in/imrt. He calls it a JP^ee Inquiry, and, indeed, his 
/recipm is, I think, greater than his modesty. Though 

* This <* Inquiry/' published in 1757, was the production of 
Soame Jenyns^Esq. who never forgave the author of the fie- 
view. It is painful to relate, that after he had suppressed his 
resentment during Dr. Johnson's life, he gave it vent in a pet- 
ulant and illiberal mock-epitaph, which would not have de- 
served notice had it not been admitted into the edition of his 
works published by Mr. Cole. When thia^Epitaph first appear- 
ed in the newap^ters, Mr. Bos well answered it by another up* 
on Mr. Jenyns, equal, at least, in iilibarality« 

This review b justly reckoned one of the finest specisaens 
of criticism in our language, and was read with such eager- 
ness, when published in the Literary Magazine, that the au- ' 
thor Was induced to reprint it in a small volume by itself ; a 
circumstance wMch appears to have escaped Mr. BosweU^s 
ivseirch^ C. 



fae is far from Hie conteiiipldble arrogtnee, ^ tiie im- 
pious Ucentioiisfiess of BoHngbrt^e^ytt he decides too 
easily upon quefi^ons out of the reach of hmaan deter* 
miimdoii, with too little consideration of mortal iveidc- 
fiess, and "witib too much tivacity fertile neceaaafy cav* 
tion. 

In the first letter, on Evil in generalj he oha ervtfl » 
that, <^ it istiie solution of this important quesdon. 
Whence came EvUy alone, that can ascertain tiie miwal 
characteristic of Grod, without which Aere is an end 
to aH distinction between 0ood and Evil/* Yet he be* 
gins this Inquiry by this deolaration : <* That there is a 
Supreme Being, infinitely powerful, wise, and benevo- 
lent, the great Creator and Preserver of all things, is a 
truHi so' clearly demonstrated^ that it shall be here ta- 
taken fiyr granted'* What is this but to say, (hatwe 
have already reascm to gfsait the existeace of thbfe 
attributes of God, which the present biquiry is de<* 
signed to prove ? Thb present Inquiry is then sorely 
made to no purpose. The attiibiiles, to the demonatera- 
tion ef which the sobition of this gr^tt question » ne* 
cessary, have been demonstrated without any solution, 
or by means of tJie solution of some former writer. 

He rejects the Mknichean system, but imputes to it 
an absurdity, from wliich, amidst all its absurdities, it 
seems to be free ; and adopts the system of Mr. Po/ie, 
« That p^ is no evil, if asserted with regard to the 
individuals who sit&r it» is downright nonsense^ 
but, if c<msidered as it ai&cts^ the universal i^stem, is 
an undoubted truth, fltod means only that there is no 
more' pain in it thup what is necessary to the produc- 
tion of happiness. How many soever of these evils, 
then, force themselves into the creation^ so fong aa the 
good preponderates, it is a^ yroxk well worthy of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence j a»df notwkh^tlnding the 
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imperfections 6f its parts, the* whole is tnost undbxibt- 
edty perfect." And, in the former part of the' Letter 
he gflves the principle of his system in these words : 
'<< Omnipotence cannot work contradictions, it can only 
effect all possible tlnngs. But so little aire we acqudnt* 
cd with the whole system of nature, that we know 
not what ure possible, and what are not: but if we 
may judge from that constant mixture of pain with 
pleasure, and inconveniettey with advantage, which ure 
must observe in every thing round us, we have rea^lin 
to conclude, that iSb endue created beings with perfec- 
tion, that is, to produce Good exclusive of £vD, is one 
of those impossibilities which «ven infinite power can- 
hot accomplish." ' ' '' 

This is elegant and acutey but will by no means 
*calm discontent, or silence curloMty: for whetiier 
E^ifcan be wholly separated from Good or not, it is 
]^edn that €iey may be mixed in various degrees, and 
as far as 'human eyes can judge, the degree of Evil 
might have been less without any impediment to Good. 

The second letter on the evil» of imfierfeclionj ^i^ 
litUe more than a paraphrase of Pofit^s Epistles, or 
yet less than a ^paraphrase, a mel*e translation of poetiy 
into prose. This is surely to attack difiiculty with ve«y 
disproportionate abilities, to cut the- ©or^'aw knot with " 
very blunt instruments. When we are told of the in- 
sufficiency of former solutions, why is one of the la- 
test, which no man can have forgotten, given us ag^un ? 
1 am told, that this pamphlet is not the effort of htmger ^ 
what can it be then but the prUduet of (vanity ? and 
yet how can vanity be gratified by plagiarism or tran- 
scription ? Whenthis specnlatist finds himself promp- 
ted IX* anotKer performance, 1^ him consider whether 
lie is about to disburthen his mind, or employ Ms fin- 
gers ; and if I might venture to offer him a mibjecty I 
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^lould wish* that he would solve tins question^ Why 
he that, has, nothing to wrhci should desire to be a 
writer? 

Yet is not this Letter without some sentiments, 
which, though not new, are of great importance, and 
may be read with pleasure in the thousandth repeti- 
tion. 

"Whatever we enjoy ia purely a, free .gift fnwn 
our Creator; but ^at we enjoy no more^ can never 
Ihre be deemed an injury, or a just reason to question 
his infinite benevoknce. All our happiness is Qwing to 
his goockiess ; but that it is no greater, is owing only to 
ourscfives ; that is, to our not having any inherent right 
to any happiness, or even to any existence at all.. This 
is no more to be imputed to God, than the- wants of a 
beggar to the person who has relieved him: that he 
had something, was owing to his benefactor ; but' that 
he had no more, only to his own original poverty." 

Thus far' he speaks what every man must approve, 
and what every wise man has: 9aid before him. He 
then gives us the system of subordination, not invent- 
ed, for it was known I think to the^ AraAian metaphy- 
sicians, but adopted by Pofie ; and from him borrowed 
by the diligent researches of this great investigator. 

^ No system can possibly be formed, even in imagi- 
nation, without a subordination of parts. Every animal 
body miusthave different members subservient to each 
other; every pidture must be composed of various 
colours, and of light and shade ; all harmony must be 
formed of trebles, tenors and basses ; every beautiful 
and useful edifice must consist of higher and lower, 
more and less ma^gnificent apartments. This is in the 
very essence of all created things, and therefore can- 
not be prevented by any means whatever, unless by 
not creating them at all/' 

VOL. VIII. B 
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These instances are used Instead of Po/ie^s Oak vni 
Weeds^ or Jupiter cuid his SateUUes s but neither PofiCy 
nw this writer, have much contributed to solre the 
difficulty. Perfection or imperfection of unconscious 
lieings has no meamng as referred to themselves; the 
has a and the trebie are equally perfect; iJie mean and 
magnificent apartments feel no pleasure or pain from 
the comparison. Pi^ie might ask the weedy why it wa» 
less than the oaky but the weed would never ask the 
question for itself. The baaa and treble, differ 6nly4il 
the hearer, meaimess and magnificence only to the in- 
liabitant. There is no evil but must inhere in a consci- 
ous being, or be referred to it ; that is, evil must be felt 
before it is evil. Yet even on this subject many ques- 
ticms might be offered which human underslfanding has 
not yet answered, and which the present haste of this 
extract will not suffer me to dilate. 

'He i4XM:eeds to a humble detail of Pofie^s opinion: 
^ The universe is a system whose very essence con- 
sists in subordination ; a scale of beings descending by 
insensiU}le degrees from infinite perfection to absolute 
nothing ; in which, though we may justly e&pect to 
find perfection in the whole, could we possibly com- 
prehend it; yet would it be the highest absurdity to 
hope for it in all its parts, because the beauty and hap* 
piness of the whole depend altogether on the just 
inferiority of its parts, that is, oa the comparative 
imperfections of the several beings of which it is com* 
posed. 

^ It would have been no more an instance of God's 
wisdom to have created no beings but of the higheitf 
and most perfect order, than it would be of a painter's 
art to cover his whole piece with one single col^un 
^e most beautiful he could compose. Had he confined 
4q jyich, nothing could have existed but d^-' 
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gods, or arch-angels, and fhen all inferior orders must* 
have been void and uninhabited : but as it is surely 
more agreeable to infinite Benevolence, that all these 
should be filled up with beings capable of enjoying 
happiness themselves, and contributing to that of others, 
they must necessarily be filled with inferior beings, ' 
that is, with such as are less perfect, but from whose 
existence, notwithstanding that less perfection, more 
J^elicity upon the whole accrues to the imiverse, than if 
rfo such had been created. It is moreover highly pro- 
bable, that there is such a connection between all ranks 
and orders by subordinate degrees, that they mutually 
support each other's existence, and every one in its 
place is absolutely necessary towards sustaining the 
whole vast and magnificent fabric. 

" Our pretences for complaint could be of this only, 
that we are not so high in the scale of existence as our 
ignorant ambition may desire ; a pretence which must 
eternally subsist; because, were we ever so much 
higher, there would be still room for infinitT; power to 
exalt us ; and since no link in the chain can be broke, 
tlie same reason for disquiet must remain to those who 
succeed to that chasm, which must be occasioned by 
our preferment. A man can have no reason to repine 
that he is not an angel ; nor a horse that he is not a 
man ; much less, that in their several stations they 
possess not the faculties of another ; for this would be 
an insufferable misfortune.** 

This doctrine of the regular subordination of beings, 
the scale of existence, and the chain of nature, I have 
often considered, but always left the inquiry in doubt 
afid uncert£unty. 

That every being not infinite, compared with infinity, 
must be imperfect, is evident to intuition ; tliat what- 
iivc« is imperfect must have iol certam line which it 
b2 
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cannot pass, is equally certain. But the reason whieh , 
determined this limit, and for which such, being was 
suffered to advance thus far and no farther, we ^all 
never be able to discern. Our discoverers tell us, the 
Creator has made beings of all orders, and that there- 
fore one of them must be such as man. But this system 
seems to be established on a concession, which, if it be 
refused, caimot be extorted. 

Every reason which can be brought to prove, that 
there are beings of every possible sor^ will prove that 
there is the greatest number possible of every sort of 
beings ; but this with respect to man we know, if we 
know any thing, not to be true. 

It does mot appear even to the iOoiagination, that of 
three orders of being, the first and the third receive 
any advantage from the imperfection of the second, or 
that indeed they may not equally exist, though the 
second had never been, or should cease to be, and why 
should that be concluded necessary, which cannot be 
proved even to be useful ? 

The scale of existence from infinity to nothing, can- 
not possibly have being. The highest being not infinite 
must be, as has been often observed, at an infinite dis- 
tance below infinity. Cheyne^ who, with the desire 
inherent in mathematicians to reduce every thuig to 
mathematical images, considers all existence as a cone^ 
allows that the basi^ is at an infinite distance from the 
body. And in this distance between finite and infinite, 
there will be room for ever for an infinite series of 
indefinable existence. 

Between the lowest positive existence and nothing, 
wherever we suppose positive existence to cease, is 
another chasm infinitely deep ; where there is room 
again for endless orders of subordinate nature, con- 
tinued for ever and for ever, and yet infinitely superipr 
to non-existence. 
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To these tieditations humanity is unequM. But yet 
we may ask, not of our Maker, but of each other, since 
on the one side creation, wherever it stops, must stop 
infinitely below infinity, and on the other infinitely 
above nothing, what necessity ^ere is that it should 
proceed so far either way that beings so high or so 
low should ever have existed ? We may ask ; but I 
believe no created wisdom can give an adequate an- 
swer. 

Nor is this all. In the scale, wherever it begins or 
ends, are infinite vacuities. At whatever distance we 
suppose the next order of beings to be above man, there 
is room for an intermediate order of beings between 
them ; and if for one order, then for infinite orders ; 
since every thing that admits of more or less, and con- 
sequently an the parts of tha« which admits them, may 
be infinitely divided. So that, as far as we can judge,. 
there may be roam in the vacuity between any two steps 
of the scale, or between any two points of the cone of 
being, for infinite exertion of infinite power. 
' Thus it appears how little reason those who repose 
their reason upon the scale of being have to triumph 
over them who recur to any other expedient of solu- 
tion, and what difficulties arise on every side to repress 
the rebellions of presumptuous decision. Qui fiauca 
considerate facile fironunciat. In pur passage through 
the boundless ocean of disquisition we often take fogs 
for land, arid after having long toiled to approach them, 
find, instead of repose and harbours, new storms of ob- 
jection> and fluctuations of uncertainty. 

We are next entertained with Fofie^a alleviations of 
those evils which we are doomed to suffer. 

4* Poverty, or the want of riches, is generally com- 
pensated by having more hopes, and fewer fears, by a 
greater share of health, and a more exquisite relish of 
B 3 
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&e smaHest aijojrmeots, than those who ^seaattMafi, 

are usually hlessed with. The want of taste and genius:; 
with all the pleasures that arise from them^ are com- 
monly recompensed by a more useful kind of common 
sense, together with a wonderful delight, as well as suc- 
cess in the busy pursuits of a scrambling world. The 
sufferings of the sick are greatly relieved by inany tri- 
lling gratifications imperceptible to others, and some- 
times almost repaid by the inconceivable transports oc- 
casioned by the return of health and vigour. Folly can- 
not be very grievous, because imperceptible; and T 
doubt not but there is some truUi in that rant of a mad 
poet, that there is a pleasure in being mad, which none 
but madmen know. Ignorance, or the want of know- 
ledge and literature, the appointed lot of all born to 
poverty, and the drudgeries of life, is the only opiate 
capable of infusing that insensibility which can enable 
them to endure the miseries of the one and the fatigued 
of the other. It is a cordial administered by the gra- 
cious hand of Providence ; of which they ought never to 
be deprived by an ill-judged and improper educatioa. 
It is the basis of all subordination, the support of so-' 
ciety, and the privilege of individuals : and I have evet 
thought it a most remarkable Instance of the divine 
wisdom, that whereas in all animals, whose individuals 
rise little above the rest of their species, knowledge is 
Instinctive ; in man, whose individuals are so widely 
different, it is acquired by education ; by which means 
the prince and the labourer, the philosopher and tlie 
peasant, are in some measure fitted for their respective 
situations." 

Much of these positions is perhaps true, and the 
whole paragraph might well pass without censure, 
were not objections necessary to the establishment of 
knowledge. Poverty is very gently paraphrased by 



wtffU (ifriche9. Ift th«t sense aliaost ev^SMtiioay i« 
liis own opinion be poor. But there is another porertyy 
wMch IS vfont ((f, competence^ of all that can soften the 
nuseries of life, of all that can diversify attention, or 
delight invagination. There is yet another poverty* 
which is vMTit of neceaaarieM^ a species of poverty which 
no care of the public, no charity of particulars, can 
preserve many from feeling openly, and many se- 
cretly. 

That hope, and fear are inseparably, or very fre» 
quently connected with poverty, and riches, my surveys 
of life have not informed me. The milder degrees of 
poverty are sometimes supported by hope, but the 
more severe often sink down in motionless despondence. 
Life must be seen before it can be known. This author 
and Pofie perhaps never saw the miseries which they 
imagine thus easy to be borne. The poor, indeed, are 
insensible of many little vexations which sometimes 
^mhitt^r the possessions, and pollute the enjoyments of 
the rich. They are not pained by casual incivility, or 
mortified by the mutilation of a compliment; but thia 
happiness is like that of a malefactor, who ceases to 
fcel the cords that bind him when the pincers are tear* 
ing his flesh. 

That want of taste for one enjoyment is supplied by' 
the pleasures of some other, may be fairly allowed* 
But the compensations of sickness I have never found 
near to equivalence, and the transports of recovery only 
prove the intenseness of the pain. 

With folly no man is willing to confess himself very 
intimately acquainted, and therefore its pains and plea* 
suresare kept secret. But what the author says of its 
happiness seems applicable only to fatuity or gross 
dulness j for that inferiority of understanding which 
isiakes one man without any other reason the slaye^ ov 
»4 
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tool} or<i>roperty oi another, which makes him scone* 
times useless, and sometimes ridiculous, is often felt 
with very quick sensibility. On the happiness of mad- 
men, as the case is not very frequent, it is not neces- 
sary to reuse a disquisition, but I cannot forbear to 
Observe, that I never yet knew disorders of mind in- 
crease felicity : every madman is either arrogant and 
irascible, or gloomy and suspicious, or possessed by 
some passion or notion destructive to his quiet. He has 
always discontent in his look, and malignity in his 
bosom : and, if he had the power of choice, he would 
soon repent who should resign his reason to secure hi& 
peace. 

Concerning the portion of ignorance necessary to 
make the condition of the lower classes of mankind 
safe to the public, and tolerable to themselves, both 
morals and policy exact a nicer inquiry than will be 
very soon or very easily made. There is undoubtedly a 
degree of knowledge which will direct a man to refer 
all to Providence, and to acquiesce in the condition 
with which omniscient Goodness has determined to 
allot him ; to consider this world as a phantom that 
must soon glide from before his eyes, and the distresses 
and vexations that encompass him, as dust scattered in 
his path, as a blast that chills him for a moment, and 
passes off for ever. ,,^ > 

Such wisdom, arisuigJfrS^ the comparison of a part 
with the whole of our existence, those that want it 
most cannot possibly obtain from philosophy ; nor, 
unless the method of education, and the general tenor 
of life are changed, will very easily receive it from 
religion. The bulk of mankind is not likely to be very 
wise, or very good : and I know not whether there are 
not many states of life, in which all knowledge, less 
than the highest wisdom, will produce discontent and 
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danger. I believe it may be sometimes found that a 
little learning is, to a poor man, a dangerous thing. But 
such is the condition of hiimanity) that we easily see, 
or quickly feel, the wrong, but cannot always distin- 
guish the right. Whatever knowledge is superfluous, 
in. irremediable poverty, i« hurtful, but the difficulty is 
to determine when poverty is irremediable, and at what 
point superfluity begins. Gross ignorance every man 
has found equally dangerous with perverted knowledge. 
Men left wholly to their appetites and their instincts 
with little sense of moral or religious obligation and 
with very faint distinctions of right and wrongi can 
never be safely employed, or confidently trusted : they 
can be honest only by obstinacy, and diligent only by 
compulsion or caprice. Some inatruction, therefore, ia 
necessary, and much perhaps may be dangerous. 

. Though it should be granted that those who are born 
to poverty and drudgery should not be defirvved by an 
imfirofier education of the ofiiate of ignorance i even 
this concession will not be of much use to direct our 
practise, unless it be determined who are those that 
are bom to poverty. To entail irreversible poverty 
upon generation after generation, only because the 
ancestor happened to be poor, is in itself cruel, if not 
unjust, and is wholly contrary to the maxims of a com- 
mercial nation, which always suppose and promote a 
rotation of property, and offer every individual a chance 
ef mending his condition by his diligence. Those who 
communicate literature to the son of a poor man, con- 
sider him as one not bom to poverty, but to the necessity 
of deriving a better fortune from himself. In this at- 
tempt, as in others, many fail, and many succeed. Those 
that fail will feel their misery more acutely ; but, smc€ 
poverty is now confessed to be such a calamity as can- 
not be borne without the opiate pf insensibility, I hogc 
B 5 
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the happiness of those whom education enables ta 
escape from it, may turn the balance against that exa* 
^erbation which the others suffer. 

I am always afraid of determining on the side of envy 
or cruelty. The privileges of education may sometimes 
be improperly bestowed, but I shall always fear to 
withhold them lest I should be yielding to the sug* 
gestions of pride, while I persuade myself that I am 
following the maxims of policy ; and, under the appear-, 
ance of salutary restraints, should be indulging^ the lust 
of dominion, and that malevolence which delights in 
seeing others depressed. 

Pofie*^ doctrine Is at last exhibited in a comparison^ 
which, like other proofs of the same kind, is better 
adapted to delight the fancy than convince the reason* 

" Thus, the universe resembles a large and well- 
pegulated family, in which all the officers and servants, 
and even the domestic animals, are subservient to each 
other in a proper subordination : each enjoys the privi- 
leges and perquisites peculiar to his place, and at the 
same time contributes, by that just subordination, td 
rfie magnificence and happiness of the whole." 

The magnificence of a house is of use or pleasure 
always to the master, and sometimes to the domestics. 
But the magnificence of the universe adds nothing to 
the Supreme Being; for any part of its inhabitants with 
which human knowkdge is acquainted, an universe 
much less spacious or splendid would have been suffi« 
eient ; and of happiness, it does not appear that any is 
^mmunicated from the beings of a lower world to 
£hose of a higher. 

The Inquiry after the cause of natural Evil is con- 
tinued in the third Letter, in which, as in the ibrmert 
there is mixture of borrowed truth, and native folly, of 
•some notions just and trite> with odiers uncommon and 
rUkulousi 



His opiiuon of theyalue and importance of happfaesa 

is certalnlf JDst> and I shall insert it, not that it witt 
g^ve any information to any reader, but it may serve to 
dhow how the most common notion may be swelled in 
apusid^ and diffused in bulk, till it shall perhaps aston^ 
4^ the author himself. 

^^ Happiness is the only thing of real value in exia^ 
tence; neither riches, nor power, nor wisdom, nor 
leajtning, nor strength^ nor beauty, nor virtue, nor reli- 
giony nor even life itself, being of any importance, but 
as they contribute to its production. AH these are in 
themsehrea neither good nor evil : happiness alone la 
their great en4» ^^^ ^^j^y ^^ desirable only as they 
tend to promote it." 

Success produces confidence. After this discovery 
e£ the value of happiness, he proceeds, without any 
distrust of himself, to tell us what has been hid from 
all jbrmfir inquirers. 

. " The true solution of this important question; sa 
long and so vainly searched for by the philosophers of 
all ages and air countries, I take to be at last no mor^ 
than this, that these real evils proceed from the same 
source as those imaginary ones of imperfection, before 
iCreated of, namely? from that subordination, without 
which no created system can subsist ; all subordination 
implying imperfection, all imperfection Evil, and aU 
Evil some kind of inconveniency or suffering : so that 
there must be particular inconveniencies and sufferings 
annexed to every particular rank of created beings by 
the circumstances of things, and their modes of ex^ 
iatence. 

" God indeed might have made us quite other cre^f 

tures, and placed us in a world quite differently consti* 

tuted; but then, we had been no. longer men, and 

whatever beings had 9ccupied our stations in the unJK 

B 6 
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Tersal system, they nmst have been liable to tiuB same 
inconveniencies.*' > 

In all this there is nothiug that can silence the ia- 
i^uiries of curiosity, or caljn the perturbations of doubt* 
Whether subordination implies imperfection may be 
disputed. The means respecting themselves may be as 
perfect as the end. The weed as a weed is no less per- 
fect than the oak as an oak. That'i»^rtf/ec«w» imfiRee 
Evilj and Evil Bufferings is by no means evident. 
Imperfection may imply privative EvU, or the absence 
of some goody but this privation produces no suffering, 
but by the help of knowledge. An infant at the breast 
Is yet an imperfect man, but there is no reason foi* 
belief that he is unhappy by his immaturity, unless . 
!iome positive pain be superadded. 

When this author presumes to speak of the universe, . 
i would advise him a little to distrust his own faculties, 
however large and comprehensive. Many words easily • 
understood on common occasion, become uncertain and 
figurative when applied to the works of Omnipotence. 
Subordination in human affairs is well understood ; but 
ivhen it is attributed to the universal system, its mean- 
ing grows less certain, like the petty distinctions of 
locality, which are of good use upon our own globe, 
but have no meaning with regard to iniinite space, in 
which nothing is high or low. 

That if man, by exaltation to a higher nature, were 
exempted from the evils which he now suffers, some 
©ther being must suffer them ; that if man were not 
man, some other being must be man, is a position 
arising from his established notion of the scale of 
being. A notion to which Pofie has given some impoF- 
tanceby adopting it, and of which I have therefore 
endeavoured to shew the uncertainty and inconsistency. 
This scale of being I have demonstrated to be raised by 
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presttmptaous imagination^ to rest on nothing at the 
bottom, to lean on nothing at the top, and to have 
vacui^es from step to step through which any order of 
being may sink into nihility without any inconvenience, 
so &r as wecan judge, to the next rank above or below 
it* We are therefore little enlightened by a writer who 
tells us, that any being in the state of man must suffer 
what man suffers, when the only question that requires 
to be resolved is. Why any being is in this state ? 
' Of poverty and labour he gives just and elegant re* 
presentations, which yet do not remove the difficulty of 
the first and fimdamental question, though supposing 
the present state of man necessary, they may supply 
some motives to content. 

" Poverty is what all could not possibly have been 
exempted from, not oilly by reason of the fluctuating 
natxire of human possessions^ but because the world 
could not subsist without it; for had all been rich, 
none could have submitted to the commands of another, 
or the necessary drudgeries of life ; thence all govern- 
ments must haye been dissolved, arts neglected, and 
lands uncultivated, and so an universal penury have 
overwhdmed all, instead of now and then pinching a 
few. Hence, by the by, appears the great excellence of 
charity, by which men are enabled by a particular dis- 
tribution of the blessings and enjoyments of life, on 
proper occasions, to prevent that poverty which by a 
general one Omnipotence itself could never have pre- 
vented : so that, by enforcing this duty, God as it wera 
demands our assistance to promote universal happi- 
ness, and to shut out misery at every door, where it 
etrives to intrude itself. 

** Labour, indeed, God might easily have excused us 
from, since, at his cbmmand the earth would readily 
hxre poured fortli all her treaswes without our ihcon^ 
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udenible as^tioce ; bul: if the $evepe8t laboor cannot 
suficiemlysulxitte this BiaHgidty of human natu^ 
plots aiidmachiiiatb»i| what waitb rafiiney anddeva^a- 
lixm, what profligacy aod licentioiisQe9s» mmiL have 
heen the consequences irf' universal idten/esai m tiM 
bbour ought only tx> be looked npQn aa a tn^ Undljr 
imposed upon us by our kufailgent Creator, necessary 
to preserve our heatth, our safety, and our jpoocen^/^ 

I am afraid t^at the ItUter eiid (if hU commonweaUt 
firrgeta the bcginnmgi If God could easify have ejp* 
cused u9/rom labouvy I do not comprehend wby ^ 
€(mld notfiosmdly have exentfitedaU/romfipveriV' For 
Ipoverty, in its easier and more toler^Uo degree, i^ 
little more than necessity of labour^ and hi its moss 
severe and deplorable state, little mojre thau inability 
for labour. To be poor is to work fi)r others, pr to want 
the succour of others without work> Ajid the same 
exuberant fertUity which would make wofk unnecesr 
sary, might make poverty impossible. 

Surely a tnan who seems not completely master Off 
his own opinion, should have spoken more cautiously 
of Omnipotence, nor have presumed to say what it 
could perform, or what it could prevent. I am in doubt 
whether those wh« stand highest in the ecale of being 
speak thus confidently of the dispensations of their 
Maker : 

Fof fooU rush iif, where angels fear to treads 

Of our inquietudes of mind his account is still lea$ 
reasonable. « Whilst men are injured, they must he 
inflamed with anger*;, and wlulst they see cruelties^ 
they must be melted with pity ; whilst tibey perceive 
danger, they must be sensible of fear." This is to give 
a reason for all Evil; by shewing that one Evil produces 



anoUiet*. If there is danger there on^ to be fear ; bm 
if fea^ is an Evil^ whf should there he danger ? Hifr 
rindicatioQnof pain is of the same kind : pain is useiul 
to alarm us, that we may shun greater evils, but tfaoM 
greater evils must be^presupposed^ that the fitness of 
pain may appear. 

Treadng on death, he has expressed the known ani 
true doctrine with sprightliness of Eiincy, and neatness 
of diction. I shall therefore insert it There are trutht 
which, as they are always necessary, do not grow stale 
by repetition. 

« Death, the last and most dreadful of all EvOs^i^ 
sto' hr from being one, that it is the in&llible cxatm 
&r all others. 

To dici lalanding on some silent 8hore» 

VThere billows'Bever beAt, nor tempests ,roar* 

Ere well we feel the friendly stroke* 'tis o'er. Gartb- 

For, abstracted from the sickness and sufferings usu« 
ally attending it, it is no more than the expiration of that 
term of life God was pleased to bestow on us, without 
any claim or merit on our part. J3ut was it an evil ever . 
so great, it could not be remedied but by one much 
♦greater^ which is by living for ever; by which means 
our wickedness, unrestrained by the prospect of a future 
state, would grow so insupportable, our sufferings so 
intolerable by perseverance, and our pleasures so tire- 
some by repetition, that no being in the universe could 
be so completely miserable as a species of immortal 
men. We have no reason^ therefore^to look upon death 
as an Evil, or to fear it as a punishment, even without 
any supposition of a future life ; but if we consider it 
as a passage to a more perfect state, or a remove only 
in an eternal succession of still-improving states, (fov 
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which wc have the strongest reasons) it Vill then ap- 
pear a new favour from the divine munificence ; and 
a man must be as absurd to repine at dykig, as a travel* 
ier would be, who proposed to himself a delightful 
tour through various unknown cbmittriesj * to lament- 
that he cannot take up his residence at the first dirty 
km which he baits at on the road. 
» ^ The instability of human life, or of the changes 
of its successive periods, of which we so~ frequently 
complain, are no more than the necessary progress 6f 
it to this necessary conclusion; and are sofarftom 
being Evils deserving these complaints, that they are the 
source of our greatest pleasures, as they are the source 
of all novelty, from which our greatest pleasures are 
eyer derived. The continual succession of seasons in 
the human life, by daily presenting to us new scenes 
render it agreeable, and like those of the year, afford 
us delights by their change, which the choicest of them 
could not give us by their continuance. In the spring 
of life, the gilding of the sun-shJne, the verdure of the 
fields, and the variegated paintings of the sky, are so. 
exquisite in the eyes of infants at their first looking 
abroad into a new world, as nothing perhaps after- 
wards can equal. The heat and vigour of the succeed- 
ing summer of youth ripens for us new pleasures, the 
blooming maid, the nigtly revel, and the jovial chace : 
the serene autumn of complete manhood feasts us 
with the golden harvests of our wordly pursuits : nor 
is the hoary winter of old age destitute of its peculiar 
comforts and enjoyments, of which the recollection and 
relation of those past are perhaps none of the least ; and 
at last death opens to us a new prospect, from whence 
we shall probably look back upon the diversions and 
occupations of this world with the same contempt we , 
do now on our tops and hobby-horses, and with the 
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same surprise that they could ever SO much entertain 
or engage us." 

I would not willingly detract from the beauty of this 
paragraph ; ai)d in gratitude to him who has so well in- 
culcated such important truths, I will venture to 
admonish him, since the chief comfort of the old is the 
recollection of the past, so to employ his time and his 
thoughts, that when the imbecility of age shall come 
upon him, he may be able to recreate its languors by 
the remembrance of hours spent, not in presumptuous 
decisions, but modest inquiries, not in dogmatical 
limitations of Omnipotence, but in humble acquies- 
cence and fervent adoration. Old age will show him 
that much of the book now before us has no other 
use than to perplex the scrupulous, and 'to shake. the 
weak, to encourage impious presumption, or stimulate 
idle curiosity. 

Having thus dispatched the consideration of particu*. 
lar evils, he comes at last to a general reason for 
which £vil may be said to be our Good, He is of 
opinion that there is some inconceivable benefit in 
pain abstractedly considered ; that pain however inflict- 
ed, or wherever felt, communicates some good to the 
general system of being, and that every animal is some 
way or other the better for the pain of every other 
animal. This opinion he carries so far as to suppose 
that there passes some principle of union through all 
animal life, as attraction, is communicated to all cor- 
poreal nature J and that the Evils suffered on this 
globe, may by some inconceivable means contribute 
to the felicity of the inhabitants of the remotest planet 

How the Origin of Evil is brought nearer to human 
e<Miception by any inconceivable means, I am not 
able to discover. We believed that the present system 
of creation was right, though we could. not explain 
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&e adaptation of one pait to the otW, or fm* tBe 

whole succession of causes and consequences. Where 
has this inquirer added to the little knowlede that ve 
)iad before ? He has told us of the benefits <tf Evil^ whlcii 
no man feels, and relations between distant parts of 
tbe-universe, which he cannot himself conceive. There 
was enough in this question inconceirable before, and 
we have little advantage from a new inconceivable so^ 
lution* 

I do not mean to reproach this author for not know- 
ing what is equally hidden from learning and fixim ig- 
norance. The shame is to impose words for ideas up-» 
on ourselves or others. To imagine that we are going 
forward when we are only turning round. To think that 
there is any difference between him that gives no rea* 
son, and him that gives a reason^ which by his owi} 
confession cannot be conceived. 

But that he may not b« thought to conceive nothing 
but things inconceivable, he has at las^ thought on a 
way by which human sufferings may produce gpood 
effects. He imagines that as we have not only animiale 
for food, but choose some for our diversion, the same 
privilege may be allowed to sorne beings above u% 
who may decarue^ torment^ or destroy us for the ends 
only cf their own pleasure or utility^ This he again finds 
impossible to be conceived, but that im/iossiSility ies* 
sens not the firobability of the conjecture^ which by an» 
niogy is so strongly confirmed, 

I cannot resist the temptation of contemplating this 
anialogy, which I think he might have carried further, 
very much to the advantage of his argument. He 
might have shewn that th^se hunters %vhose game is 
man have many sports ^alagoua to our own, As we 
drown whelps and kittens, they amuse then^selves 
now and then with sinking a ^hip, and stand round 



the fields of JBUnh^hn xa the walls :Of .Prague^ as v^ 
encircle a cock-pit. As we shoot a bird flying, they 
Bake a man in the midst of his business or pleasure, 
and knock him down with an apoplexy. Some of them^ 
perhaps, are virtuosi^ and delight in the operations of 
an asthma, as a human philosopher in the effects of 
the sir-pump. To swell a man with tympany is as 
good sport as to blow a frog. Many a merry bout have 
these frolic beings at the vicissitudes of an ague, 
and good sport it is to see a man tumble with an epilep- 
sy, and revive and tumble again, and all this he knows 
not why. As they are wiser and more powerful than 
we, tiiiey have more exquisite diversions, for we have 
no way of procuring any sport so brisk and so lasting, 
as the paroxysms of the gout and stone, which un« 
doubtedly must make h%h mirth, especially if the 
play be a little diversified with the blunders and puz^ 
ides of the blind and deaf. We know not how far their 
sphere of observation may extend. Perhaps now mid 
then a merry being may place himself in such a situ- 
ation as to enjoy at once all the varieties of an epidem- 
ical disease, or amuse his leisure with the tossinga 
and contortions of every possible pain exhibited together. 
One spott the merry malice of these beings has 
found means of enjoying to which we have nothing 
equal or similar. They now and then catch a mortal 
proud of his parts, and flattered either by the submis- 
sion of those who court his kindness, or the notice of 
those who suffer him to court theirs. A head thus 
prepared for the reception of false opMons, and the 
projection of vain designs, they easily fill with idle 
notions, till in time they make their plaything an 
author; their first diversion commonly begins with 
an ode or an epistle, then rises perhaps to a political 
irony, and is at last brought to its height by a treatise 
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of i^ybsophy. Then begins the poor animal to en- 
tangle himself in sophisms, and flounder in absurdity, 
to talk confidently of the scale of being, and to give so- 
lutions which himself confesses impossible to be \m- 
derstood. Sometimes, however it happens that their 
pleasure is without mischief. The author feels no 
pain, but while they are wondering at the extravagance 
of his opinion, and pointing him out to one another as a 
new example of human folly, he is enjoying his own 
applause, and that of his companions, and perhaps is 
elevated with the iiope of standing at the head of a 
new sect. 

Many of the books which now croud the world m^y 
be justly suspected to be written for the sake of some 
invisible order of beings, for surely they are of no 
use to any of the corporeal inhabitants of the world. 
Of the productions of the last bounteous year, how 
many can be ssdd to serve any purpose of use or 
pleasure f The only end of wiiting^ is to enable the 
readers better to enjoy life, or better to endure it: 
and how will either of those be put more in our 
power by him who tells us that we are puppets, of 
which some creature not much wiser than ourselves 
manages the wires. That a set of beings unseen and 
unheard, are hovering about us, trying experiments up- 
on our sensibility, putting us in agonies to see our 
limbs quiver, torturing us to madness, that they may 
laugh at our vagaries, sometimes obstructing the bile, 
that they may see how a man looks when he is yellow ; 
sometimes breaking a traveller's bones to try how he 
will get home ; sometimes wasting a man to a skeleton, 
and sometimes killing him fat for the greater elegance 
of his hide. 

This is an account of natural Evil, which though, 
like the rest, not quite new, is very entertaining, though 
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I know not how much it may contribute to patience. 
The only reason why we should contemplate Evil is, 
that we may bear it better ; and I am afraid nothing is 
much mdre placidly endured, for the sake of making 
others sport 

The first pages of the fourth Letter are such as in- 
cline me both to hope and wish that I shall find nothing 
to blame in the succeeding part. He offers a criterion 
of action, on account of virtue and vice, for which I 
have often c(mtended, and which must be embraced by 
all who are willing to know why they act, or why they 
forbear to give any reason of their conduct to them- • 
selves or others. 

^ In order to find out the true Origin of moral Evil, 
it will be necessary, in the first place, to inquire into its 
nature and essence ; or wh^ it is that constitutes one 
action evil, and another good. Various liave been the 
opihions of various atithors on this criterion of virtue ; 
and this variety has rendered that doubtful, which muBt 
otherwise have been clear and manifest to the meanest 
capacity. Some iiideed have denied that there is any 
such thing, because different ages and nations have en- 
tertained different sentiments concerning it: but this 
is just as reasonable as to assert, that there are neither 
sun, moon, nor stars, because astronomers have sup- 
ported different systems of the motions and magnitudes 
of these celestial bodies. Some have placed it in con- 
formity to truth, some to the fitness of things, and 
others to the will of God. But all this is merely super- 
ficial : they resolve us not why truth, or the fitness of 
things, are either eligible or obligatory, or why God 
should require us to act in one manner rather than an- 
other. The true reason of which can possibly be no 
other than this, because some actions produce happi- 
ness, and others misery: so that all moral Good and 
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EvU ai« nbthihg more ttoi Ae pl!t>attMon WtiSWfiral. 
. This alohe it is that makes truth preferable to Mife- 
hood, this that determines the fitness of things, aMthtis 
Aat induces God to command some actions and f&AM 
others. They who extol the truth, beauty, and harmo- 
ny of virtue, exclusive of its consequences, de^ but in 
pompous nonsense; and they who would persuade \ls 
that Good and Evil are things indifferent, depending 
wholly on the will of God, do but confound thfe natflre 
of things, as well as all our notions of God himself, by 
representing him capable of willing contradictions ; tJiit 
is, that we should be, and be happy, and at the salxiie 
time that we should torment and destroy each ctlier : 
'for injuries cannot be made benefits, pain cannot be 
made pleasure, and, consequently, vice cannot be made 
virtue, by any power whatever. It is the consetjuences, 
therefore, of all human actions that must stamp thfeir 
value. ^Sofa^ asthe general practice of any ac^[on 
tends to produce Good, and introduce happineiis into 
the world, so fer we may pronounce it virtuous rso 
much Evil as it occasions, such is the degree of vice 
it contains. I say the general practice, because we must 
always remember, in judging by this rule, to apply it 
only to the general species of actions, and not to parti- 
cular actions; for the infinite wisdom of God, desirous 
to set bounds to the destructive consequences whifch 
must otherwi'&e have followed from the universal de- 
pravity of mankind, has so wonderfully contrived the 
nature of things, that our most vicious actions may 
sometimes accidentally and collaterally produce gtx>d. 
Thus, for instance, robbery may disperse useless 
hoards to the benefit of tlie public ; adultery may 
bring heirs and good humour too into many fiimiiies^ 
where they would otherwise have been wanting ; «nd 
^murder free the worid froia tyrants and oppressors. 



Lmraiy maintnas ii»^didu$8iid^ 9xA V9tobiy ks ten 
Ihoisandft. Supei^Btil^ and arbitrary poi^r contH- 
bate to the graadeur ^isiaiif «ati^ii8, and U|j& liberties 
of otilera are {H^ieaervedrfay the perpettmj; contentioaa of 
avarice, knavoy^ selfishnesii^ and ambiti^ ; smd thus| 
the worst of vices, and the worst ci men, are cA^ 
compel^ l^Provid^ace to «erve the moat beneficial 
purpioses, contrary to their own nialevotot' tendencies 
and inclinations;* and thus, private vices become pab* 
lie boiiefits by the £orce only of accid^tal circum* 
stances. But this Impeaches not the truth of the crite* 
ri<m of virtue before menticmed, the only solid foundation 
on which any true system of ethics can, be built, the 
onlyplaiii, simple, and uniform rule by which w§ can 
pass any judgment on our actions^ but by this we may 
be ^enabled, not only to determine which are Good, and 
which are Evil, but almost mathematically to demon- 
strate the proportion of virtue ror vice which belongs 
to each, by comparing them with the degrees of hap- 
piness or misery which they occasion. But though the 
production of happiness is the essence of virtue, it is 
by no means the end ; the great end is the probation of 
mankind, or the giving them an opportunity of exalting 
or degrading themselves in another state by their be-, 
haviour inthe present And thus indeed it answers two 
most important purposes ; those -are the conservation 
of our happiness^ and the test of our obedience ; or had 
not such a. test, seemed necessary to God's infinite 
wisdom, and productive of uiuversal goody he would 
never have penmtted the happiness of men, even in 
this life, to have depended on so precarious a tenure, 
as their mutual good behaviour to each other. For i|; 
is <^servable, that he who best knows our formation, 
has trusted no one thii]^ of importance to our reason 
cr virtue i ixe trusts only' to^ous appetites for die sup^ 
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port tii die iadiyiikiaJ, aiid the contiiiuance of our «pe« 
cies ; to our vamt3r or compassion, for <mr boontf to 
others ; and to oiir fears, for ttie preservation^ of our- 
selves ; often to our yices for the support of govem- 
ment, and sometimes to our follies for the preservation 
of our religion. But since some test -of our ohedimice 
was necessary, nothing sure could have been cotn- 
manded for that end* so fit and proper, aoid at the same 
time so useful, as the practice of virtue : nc^htug could 
have been so justly rew«*de'd with happiness as the 
production of happiness in coi^ormity to the will of 
God. It is this conformity alone which adds merit to 
virtue, and constitutes the essential difference between 
morality and religion. Morality obkges men to live 
honestly and soberly, because such behaviour is most 
conducive to public happiness, and consequently to 
their own ; religicm, to pursue the same coursei be- 
cause conformable to the will of their Creator. Mora- 
lity induces them to embrace virtue from prudential 
considerations ; religion from those of gratitude and 
obedience. Morality, therefore, entirely abstracted 
from reEgion, can have nothing meritorious in it ; it 
being but wisdom, prudence, or good oeconomy,>whloh| 
like health, beauty, or riches, are rather obligations 
conferred upon us by God, than merits in us towards 
Him ; for though we may be justly punished for injur- 
ing ourselves, we can claim no reward for self-preser- 
vation; as suicide deserves punishment and inlamy, 
but a man deserves no reward or honours for not b^ng 
guilty of it This I take to be the meaning of all those 
passages in our Scriptures, in which works are repre- 
sented to have no merit without fsuth; that is^ not 
without believing in historical facts, in breeds, and ar- 
ticles; but without being done in pursuance id oui' 
- ' ":. ,..,i..^..«w And 
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wmr^ haviiig^ meatkiied sofiptiire, I onnot itmt eb- 
sei^^rk^ tfaait tlie cli^i^ai is the <mfy retigfoos or moral 
ittBdtiitkiii hx the woitd, that ever ;set in. a li^ light 
these two material ffoifttSv the essence and the end of 
virtue^ tint eirer fotinded ^le one-in the <produc^B of 
tetj^pliiess^^Mit iS) in imiversal b^ievol^mce, or, in their 
lang-oage, charity to all -fiien; the o^er, m the proba- 
tion f^ tttui) stkdt histibe^ence to' bis Creator. Stibltme 
and magii^t^fit'as w«»liie iihilosophy of the ancients, 
ail'thelr tam^ systettis were deficient m ttese two 
itnpor^oit articles. They were all bullion the sandy 
foundations of the innate beauty of virtue, or enthu- 
siastic {Hitriotism ; and their great point in view was 
the c<»ifi6inpt^le reward of human glory ; foundatixsns 
wMch were by no means able- to sUpp^^rt'themagittfi- 
cen^ st»i^tures wMch they erected 'upon them : for the 
beauty of vlmie, mdepen^^it of its effects, ts unmean- 
ing nonsense ; patriotism, which injures mankind in 
general for the sake of a particular country, is but a 
more eiecended selfidiuiess, and really criminal: and all 
human glory but a mean and ridiculous delusion. The 
whole-afBur, the&> of religion and morality, the subject 
of so ■ many thousand votunifes, is, in short, no more 
than this^: the Supreme Bemg; infinitely good, as well 
ai9^owe7ful, desirous ta diffuse happiness by all possi- 
ble means, has created innumerable ranks and orders of 
beings^ all subsement to eaich other by proper subor- 
^nation. One of these isocccrpled by man, a creature 
endued with such a certain degiree of knowledge, rea^ 
son, and free-will, as is^ suitsble to his situation, and 
placed for atime on this globe as in a school of proba-* 
tioA and educadon. Here he has sai opportunity given 
him of imprisving <>r debasing his nature, in such a 
asamier as to rendei* himself fil» kxc a rank of higher 
{yerfe«stion wad happiness, or to degrade himself to ^ 
VOL. vu. c 
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state of greatcar imperfection and miaefy ; neeesaiarf 
kkde^d towards canying on the bufdnesa of the uni- 
verae^ but very grievoua .and burthenacH&e tq.thoae in- 
dividuals, who, by their own mtaeonduct, ai» obliged 
to submit to it. The test <tf this, his behavioui^ is doing 
goody that is, co-operating with his Cresitor, as ^ as 
his narrow sphere of action will permit, in the produc- 
tion of happiness. And thus the happmesn and misery 
of a future state will be the just reward or puni^hzn^^it 
of promotttig or preventing hap|>iness in this. Soarti* 
fieially, by this means is the nature o£ ail ,human virtue 
and vice contrived, that their rewards and pumshmeots 
are woven as it were in their very essence; their ^- 
mediate effects give us a foretaste of their future, and 
•their, fruits in Jthe {H'esent life are the proper samples 
of what they must unavoidably iHX>duce in another. 
We have reascui giv^n us to distinguish 4hese conse- 
quences, and regulate our conduct; and, lest tl^t 
should neglect its post, conscience also is appointed 
as an instinctive kind of monitor, perpetually to remind 
us both of our interest and our duty." 

Si He omnia dixiaeet I To this account of the essence 
^f vice and virtue, it is only necessary to add, that the 
consequences of human actions bemg sometimes un- 
•certain^ and scmietimes remote, it is not possible^ in 
many cases, for most men, nor.inall cases for any man, 
to determine what actions will ultimately produce 
happiness, and therefore it was proper ^^aaXreveliktimi 
■should lay down a rule to be followed invariabl)^ in 
opposition to appearances, and in every change of cir- 
-cumstances, by which we may be certain to promote 
the general felicity, and be set free from the dangerous 
temptation of daing evil that, good may^ com^. 

Because it may pasily happe% and in effect will h&p^ 
^n very frequentiy, that our own private happiness 
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may be promoted by an act injurious to others, vhea 
yet no man can be obliged by nature to prefer ultimate- 
ly the happiness of others to his own ; therefore, to the 
instructions of infinite ^wisdom it was necessary that in^ 
finite power should add penal sanctions. That every 
man to whom those instructixxis shall be imparted may 
know that he can nerer ultimately injure himself by be- 
nefiting others, or ultimately, by injuring others benefit 
himself ^ but that however the lot of the good and bad 
may be huddled together in the seeming confusion of 
our present state, the time shall undoubtedly come when 
the most virtuous will be most happy. 

I am sorry that the remaining part of this letter is 
notequai to the first. The author has indeed engaged 
in a disquisition in which we need not wonder if he fails, 
in the solution of questions on which philosophers have 
employed their abilities from the earliest times, 

An^ found no end, in wand'ring mazes lost. 

He denies that man was credited perfect^ because the 
system requires subordination, and because the power 
of losing his perfection, of rendering himself wicked and 
miserable^ 19 the highest imficrfection imaginable. Be- 
sides, the regular gradations of the scale of being re- 
quired somewhere such a creature as manj with all his 
injirmities about him^ and the total removal of those 
would be altering his nature^ and when he became fier^ 
feet he must cease to be man, 

I have already spent som^ considerations on the scale 
of beings of which yet I am obliged to renew the men- 
tion, whenever a new argument is made to rest upon 
it ; and'I must therefore again remark, that consequent 
ces cannot have greater certainty than the postulate 
Irom which they are drawn, and that no system can be 
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tnbre hypothetical than this, and perhaps no hypothesis 
more absurd. 

He again deceives himself with respect to the per* 
Action with which man is held to be originally vested. 
That man came fierfecty that w, endued with allfiOBsible 
perfection J out of the hands of his Oreatbrj is a fiils'e 
notiony derived from the Jihilosofihersj^The universal 
system required eubordinationj and consequently com" 
paratrve imperfection. That man vms ever endued with 
all possible perfection^ that is, with all perfecfidn of 
which the idea is not contradictory or destrwCtSve of 
itself, is undoubtedly ^/*<?. But it can hardly be called 
a false notion^ because no man ever thought it, nor can 
it be derived from the philosophers ; for without pre- 
tending to guess what philosophers he may mean, ft is 
very safe to affirm, that no philosopher ever said it. Of 
those who now maintain that man was once perfect, whb 
may very easily be found, let the author inquire whether 
man was ever omniscient, whether he was ever omnipo- 
tent, whether he ever had even the lower power of arch- 
angels or angels. Their answers will soon inform him, 
that the supposed perfection of man was not absdnte, 
but respective, that he was perfect in a sense consistent 
enough with subordination, perfect, not as compared 
with different beings, but with himself in his present 
degeneracy; not perfect, as an angel, but perfect as 
man. 

From this perfection, whatever it was, he thifiks it 
necessary that man should be debarred, because pain 
is necessary to the good of the universe ; and the pain 
of one order of beings extending its salutary influence 
to innumerable orders above and below, it was neces- 
sary that man should suifer; but because it is not 
suitable to justice that pain should be inflicted on 
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innocenee, it was necessary that man should be cri-' 
minal. 

This Is given asa satis&ctory account of the original 
«f moral evil, which amounts only to this, that God 
created beings whose guilt he foreknew, in order that 
he might haje proper objects of pain, because the pain 
of part i§, no man knows how or why, necessary to the 
felicity of the whole. 

Th^ perfection which man pnce had, may be so easily 
conceived, that without any unusual strain of imagina- 
tion we can £gure its revival. All the duties to dod or 
imxi that are neglected we may fancy performed ; all 
the crimies that are committed we may conceive forbom; 
Man will then be restored to his moral petfections ; and 
into what head can it enter that by this change the 
ttliivecsal system would be shaken, or tlie condition of 
VKy order of J>eiQgs altered for the worse ? 

He comes in the fifth letter to political, and in the 
i^lh^ to xeligious evils. Of political evil, if we suppose 
tbe or^^ of lioSirB^discovere^ the accoimt isJjy 
no xn^ans difficult : polity being only the conduct of 
iimxioral m&n in public affairs. The evils of each par- 
ticular kind of government are very clearly and ele- 
g^yutly displayed) and from their secondary causes very 
rationally deducted ; but the first cause lies still in its 
ancient obscurity. There is in this letter nothing new, 
nor any thing eminently instructive^; one of his practical 
di^uctionSjth^Xjrom government evils canno I be eradi- 
catedy and their excess only can be prevented^ has been 
always allowed \ the question upon which all dissension 
arises is, when that excess begins, at what point men 
shall cease to bear» and attempt to remedy. 

Another of his precepts, though not new, well de- 
serves to be transcribed, because it cannot be too fre-^ 

quently impressed. 

^3 
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** y^That has here been said of their impeifecdons and 
abuses, is by no means intended as a def^ice of them : 
every wise man ought to redress them to the utmost 
of his power ; which can be effected by one method 
only ; that is, by a reformation of manners : for as all 
political evils derive their original from moral, these 
can never be removed, until those are first amended. 
He, therefore, who Strictly adheres to virtue and so- 
briety in his conduct, and enforces them by his example, 
does more real service to a state, than he who displaces 
a minister, or dethrones a tyrant ; this gives but a tem- 
porary relief, but that exterminates the cause of the 
disease. No immoral man then can possibly be a true 
patriot ; and all those who profess outrageous zeal for 
the liberty and prosperity of their country, and at the 
same time infringe her laws^ affront her religion, and 
debauch her people, are but despicable quacks^ by 
fraud or ignorance increasing the disorders they pretend 
to remedy." 

Of religion he Ims said nothing but what he has 
learned, or might have learned from the divines ; that 
it is not universal, because it must be received «ip<m 
conviction, and successively received by those whcMii 
conviction reached ; that its evidences and sanctioas 
are not irresistible; because it was intended to induce* 
not to compel ; and that it is obscure, because we want 
faculties to compr^end it. What he means by his 
assertion, that it wants policy, I do not well understand ; 
he does not mean to deny that a good christian will be 
a good governor, or a good subject ; and he has before 
justly observed, that the good man only is a patriot. 

Religion has been, he says, corrupted by the wick-, 
edness of those to whom it was communicated, and 
has lost part of its efficacy by its connection with tem- 
poral interest and human passion. 
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He justly observes) tliat from all this, no con<Slusion 
can be drawn against tlie divine original of Christianity^ 
since the objections arise not from the nature of the 
revelation^ but of him to whom it is communkated. 

All this is known, and all tliis is true ; but why, we 
have not yet discovered. Our author, if I understand 
him right, pursues the argument thus : the religion of 
man produces evils, because the morality of man is 
imperfect; his morality is imperfect, tiiat he may be 
justly a subject of punishment : he is made subject to 
punishment because the pain of part is necessary to 
the happiness of the whole ; pain is necessary to hap- 
piness no mortal can tell why or how. 

Thus, after having clambered with great labour from 
one step of argumentation to another, instead of rising 
into the light^f knowledge, we are devolved back into 
dark ignorance ; and all our effort ends in belief, that 
for the evils of life there is some good reason, and 
in confession, that the reason cannot be found. This 
is all that has been produced by tlie revival of Chrysifi- 
fius*s untractableness of matter, and the Atxibian scale 
of existence A system has been raised, which is so 
ready to fall to pieces of itself, that no great praise can 
be derived from its destruction. To object is always 
easy, and it has been well observed by a late writer^ 
that the hand which cannot build a hovely may demolieh 
a tem/ile»* 

• New Practice of Physic. 
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FaBitiiry «gre§^ioqiil«fiu» sab prlndipe credit 
8«rvifiEttiii, nun^piaai libertM gratidr extat 
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*/ Ibfr.' Bos welly in his life of Johnson, remarks, that 
*' several answers came out," in reply to this pamphlet. The 
numerous pamphlets written at that time on the subject of 
the Middlesex Election may all be considered as belong^n^ ta 
the popular side of the dispute, but there were only three 
direct answers to the False Ai. arm. These were, ** The 
Crisis ;•' *« A Letter to Br. Samuel Jol^isoQ ;" and *< Tjbe Con- 
stitution Defender and Pensioner exposed, in Beroiyrks on the 
False Alarm/' None of them were deficient in a show of argu- 
ment, but what they seem to rely upon chiefly, was personal 
abuse of our author as a pensioner; and this, it must be owned, 
sOited the taste of that turbulent period wonderfully. C. 
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'NE of the chief advantages derived by the present 
generation from the improvement and diffusion of 
philosophy, i& deliverance from unnecessary terrors^ 
and exemption from false alarms* The unusual appear- 
ances) whether regular or acciileatal, which once spread 
constemati()n over ages of ignonoiGe, are now the 
recreations of inquisitive security. The sun isr np more 
lamented when it is eclipsed, than when it sets; and 
meteors play their coruscations without prognostic or 
prediction. 

The advancqment of political knowledge may be 
expected to produce in tune the like effects. Causeless 
discontent and seditious violence will grow less fre- 
quent^ and less formidable, as the science of govern- 
ment is better' ascertained, by a diligent study of the 
Aeory of man. . 

It is not indeed to be expected^.that physical and 

political tnkh should meet with, equal acceptance, or 

gain ground upon the world, with eqUal facility. The- 

notions of the naturalist &id mankind in a state of . 

neutrality, or .at worst have nothing to encounter bpt 

prejudice and .vamty ; prejudice without malignity^ and 
c 6 
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TToatf withottt interest But tile poUdciaD's improve* 
waetAM are opposed by eyery passicMi tbat can exclude 
convicdon or suppress it ; by ambition, by ayarice, by 
hopCf and by terror, by public faction, and private 
animosity. 

It is erident, whatever berthe csiqse, tbat this nation, 
with all its t^nown for specul4ti<Hi and for learning, has 
yet made little proficiency in civil wisdom. We are 
still so much unacquainted with our own state, and ao 
unskilful in the pursuit of happiness,, tl^t we shudder 
without danger, complain without grievances, and su£* 
fer our quiet to be disturbed, and our commerce to be 
interrupted, by an opposition to the government, raiafd 
only by intarest, and supported only by cl^mour,^ whichr 
yet has so &r prevailed upon ignorance m^ tinudilfrt 
that many £ivour it as reasonable^and saaiiy dveail itas 
powerful. 

What is urged by those who have been so iaduatri* 
ous to spread suspicion, and incke fury from <Hie end 
oi the kingdom to the other, may be known by peru9in|« 
the papers which have been at once pressed as p^iar 
tions to the kii^, and exhibited in print aa remon* 
Btrances to the people. It may therefore not be impcoper 
to lay before the public the reflections of a man who 
cannot &your the opposition, for he thinks it wick^ 
and cannot fev it, for he thinks it weak. . « 

The grievance whioh has produced all this ttmf»tA> 
of putrage, the oppressiim in which all other oppraa- 
•sions are included, the invasion vi^uch has left us. ao 
property, the alarm that suffers no patriol^ atoeji in 
quiet, is comprised in a vote of thehouae of commoiis, 
by which the freeholders of Mddiesex are deprived of 
a Brkon*% birthright^ representation in parliament* 

They have indeed received the usual writ of elec* 
lion, but that writ^ alas ! was nuOicious mockery ; A»y 



iRFcare ii»utoe<lr witb tbe Strmi but dmn^ the pealk3r> &r 
there w«i one mux excepted froiB their choice. 

Non de vi, neque cade, nee venenog 
Sed lit est mihi de tribtu capellU. 

The charader of the maa Aus fatally excepted, I 
luire no purpose to delhieate. Lampoon itself woaU 
dla4aui to speak .ill of hbn of whom no man speaks 
-veil.* It is sufficient that he ia expelled the house of 
coramoitis, and confined in jail as beings legally con^* 
mted of sediUon and impiety. 

That this man cannot be appmnted one of the guar* 
^ans and counsellors of the church and state^ is % 
grievance not to be endured. Every lover of Uberfif 
stands doubtful of the fate of posterity, because the 
c^KieC county in England cannet take its represeatative 
from a jail. 

Whcoice Middifisex should fAAsm the right of being 
denommirtied the chief county^ cannot easily be dis* 
covered ; it is indeed the county where the cluef dty 
happens to staady but how that city treated the &VQurito 
of Middletexf ia not yet fiHrgottwi. The coimty, aa 
disimgiushed from the cky, haa no ckum to particular 
consideraitioD. 

That a man was In jail fen* seditkm and impiety>, 
would, I believe, have been within memory a sufficieab 
nsBson why he should not cone out itf jaii a legislator. 
This reasao, notwithstt»d]Dg the mukaJ^ity of iashk»^ 
fasppens sriil to ^>erate <^ the house o£ coinaiQiif. 
Thdr notions, howiever strangO) may be justified by a 
obaervatioB, that fe>¥ ure mended by vaxpA^ 



• Th€ « life of Wilke»," published a few nMmths ago (180?) 
by Almon, amply confirms this severe allusion to private 
character, which was thought unjustifiable when this pam* 
phl6t was written. ^ 
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•onment, and that he whose crimes hare made confine- 
ment necessary, seldom makes any other use of his 
enlargement, than to do with greater cunning what he 
did before with less. 

But the people have been told with great confidence^ 
titetthe house cannot contiroul the right of constituting 
i«presentatives ; that* he who can persuade lawful 
•lectors to choose him, whatever be his character, ia 
lawfully chosen, and has a clakn to a scat in parUament> 
from w^h <nq human authority caa depose him. 

Here, however, the patrons of opposition are in some 
perplexity. They are forced to confess, that by a train 
of precedents suffici^it to establish a custom of parlia- 
ment, the house of commons has jurisdiction over its 
own members ; that the whole has power over indi- 
viduals ;-afid that this power has been exercised somie-- 
times in imprisonment, and often in expulsion. 

That such power should reside in the house. of 
commons. in some cases, is inevitably necessary^. since 
it is required by every polity, that where there is -a 
possibility of offence, there, should be a possibility of. 
punishment. A member of the house ^annot be cited 
fbr his^conduct in parliament i>ef(Mre any other court; 
and theref6re if the house cannot punish him, he ma3r> 
attack with impunity the rights of the pcpj^Cy and the 
tkleoftheking. . y 

This exemption £rom th& authority of other courts 
was, I *think, -first established in favour of the five 
members in the long parliament. It is.notto be coih^ 
aidered as an usurpation, for it is implied jn the paaoi- 
pies of government. If legislative powers are not- 
co-ordinate, they cease in part-to be legislative ; and i£ 
.they be co-ordinate, they are unaccountable; for to 
whom must that power account, which has no supe*- 
rior? 
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' The house of commons is indeed dissemble by tfa» 
king, as the nation has of late been very ciamorottsLy 
told; but while it subsists it is co-ordinate with tto 
other powers, and this co-ordination ceases only when 
the house by dissolution ceases to subsist. 

As the particular representatives of the people are 
in their public character above the controul of the. 
courts of law, they must be subject to the jurisdictkm 
of the house ; and as the house, in the exercise of lU 
authority, can be neither directed nor ^restrained, its 
own resolutions must be its laws, at least, if there is no 
antecedent decision of the whole legislature. 

This privilege, not confirmed by any written law or 
positive compact, but by the resistless power of political 
necessi^, they have exercised, probably from their first 
institution, but certainly, as. their records inform us^ 
from the 2 3d of Elizabeth j when they expelled a mem- 
ber for derogating from their privileges. 

It may perhaps be doubted, whether it was originally 
necessary, that this right of controul and punishment^ 
should extend beyond offences in the exercise of par- 
liamentiiry duty, since alb other crimes are cognisable 
by other courts^ But they who are the oi^y judges <rf 
their own rights, have exerted the power of expulsion 
on other occasions, and when wickedness arrived at a 
certain magnitude, have considered an ofGence against 
society as an offence ag^st the house. 

They have thei^fore divested notorious delihquents 
of their tegislative character, and delivered th»m up to 
shame or punishment^ naked and unprotected^ that they 
might not contaminate the dignity of parliament. 

It is allowed that a num attainted of felony cannot sit 
in parliament, and the commons probably judged, that, 
not being bound to the forms of law, Ihey might treat 
ijiese as felons^ whose crimes were in their opinio^ 
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•qtn^ent to fietoiy ; and tli«t as a known fehm could 
not be chosen, a man so &ke a felon, that he could not 
easily be disdngnished, ongfat to be expelled. 

The first laws had no law to enforce them, the firat 
authority was constitnted by itselE The power exor- 
cised by the house of commons is of this kind, a power 
looted in the principles of government, and branched 
out by occasional practice ; a power which necesaiqr 
made just, and precedents have made legal. 

It will occur that authority thus uncontroulabiemajr9 
m times of heat and contest, be oppressively and injuri* 
ously' exerted, and that he who suffers injustice, is 
without redress, however innocent^ however miserable. 

The position is true, but the argument is uselessw 
The commons must be controuled, or be ei^empt 
Irom controul. If they are exempt they may do injury 
which cannot be redressed, if they aise controuled the^p: 
are no longer legislative* 

If the possibility of abuse be an argument agamst 
authority, no authority ever can be established ; if tlie 
actual abuse destroys it& legality^ there is no l^gal^ 
govermnent now ih the worlds 

This power, which the commons have so long exer* 
cised, they ventured to use once more against Mr. 
WUkesj and on the 3d otFebruaryy 1769, expelled l^UL 
^ house, for having printed and fiubli9hetka 4editi0ia 
Hdel^ and three obscene and im/iious Uhela, 

U these imputations were just, the expulsion was 
smruly seasonable ; and t^at liiey were just, the house ' 
had reason to deterenne, as he had co^essed himself, 
at the bar, the author ni ihe Ubel which they ten& 
seditious, and was convicted in the ]dng*s bench of 
botb the publications. 

But the freeholders of Middlesex were of anotlier 
c^inion. They either thought Yam innocent or wei^ 
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uot offended by his guilt. When a writ was issued fot 
the election of a knight for Middlesex ^ in the room of 
John WUkesy esq ; expelled the house, his friends on 
the sixteenth f}i February chose him again. 

On the 17th, it was resolved, that John Wilkes, esq, 
having been in this session of parliament expelled the 
house^ *ivas^ andis^ incapable of being elected a member 
to serve in this present parliament. 

As there was no other candidate, it was resolved, at 
the same time, that the election of the sixteenth was a 
void election. 

The freeholders still continued to think that no other 
tnan was fit to represent them, and on the sixteenlji <tf 
March elected him once more. Their resolution w%$ 
now so-irell known, that no opponent ventured to ap- 
pear. 

The commons began to find, that power without 
xnateriala for operation can produce no effect. Thi^ 
might make the election void for ever, but if no other 
candidate could be found, their determination could 
only be negative. They, however, made void the latt 
election, and ordered a new writ. 

On the 1 3th of April was a new election, at. which 
Jhir. Lutterel^ and. others, offered themselves candi* 
dates. Every method of intimidation was uaedt and 
aome acts of violence were done to hinder Mr* JLutttrel^ 
from appearing. He was not deterred, and the poll wa$ 
taken, which exhibited for 

Mr. Wilkes, - - 1143 

Mr. Lutterelj - - .296 

The sheriff returned Mr. Wilkes s but the houae Oft 

j^rU the fifteenth, determined that Mr. Lutterel was 

lawfully elected. 

From this day began the clamour which has con^ 
tinued till now. Those who had undertaken to oppose 
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the mfoistry, having no grievance of greater mag^tude, 
endeavoured to swell this decision into bulk, and dis- 
tort it into defonnky, and then held it out to terrify 
the nation* 

Every artifice of sedition has been since practised, 
to awaken discontent and inflame indignation. The pa- 
pers of every day have been filled with exhortations 
and menaces of faction. The madness has spread 
through all ranks and through both sexes ; women and 
ohildren have clamoured for Mr. fVilke^, honest sim- 
plicity ha9 been cheated into fury, and only the wise 
have escaped infection. 

. The greater part may justly be suspected of not 
believing their own position, and with them it is not 
necessary to dispute. They, cannot be convinced who 
are convinced already, and it is well known that thef 
Iriii not be ashamed. 

The decision, however, by which the smaMer num- 
ber of VDtea w<as preferred to the greater, has perplex- 
ed the minds of some whose opinions it were inde- 
cent to despise, and who by their integrity well .de-s 
•erve to have their doubts appeased. 

Every diffuse, and complicated question niay be ex- 
amined by different methods, upon different principles^ 
and that truth, which is easily found by one. investigator, 
may be nodssed by another, equally honest and equal^ 
c&ligent 

Those who inquire, whether a smaller number of le- 
gal votes can elect a representative in opposition to a 
greater, must receive from every tongue the same an- 
swer. 

The question, therefore, must be, whether a smaUes 
number of legal votes, shall not pr^V^ against .a 
greater number of votes not legal I. 
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It mtist be considered, that those votes only are legal 
which are legally given, and that those only are legally 
given, which are given for a leg^ candidate. 

It remains then to be discussed, whether a man ex- 
pelled can be so disqualified by a vote of the house, 
as that he shall be ho longer eligible by lawful electees I 
* Here we must again recur, not to positive institu- 
tiofis^ but to the unwritten law of social nature, to the 
great and pregnant principle of political necessity. AH 
government supposes subjects, all authority implies 
obedience. To suppose in one the right to command 
what another has the right to refuse, is absurd and 
contradictory. A state so constituted mi^ rest for ever 
in motionless equipoise, with equal attractions of coa^- 
trary tendency, with equal weights of power baiaaeing 
each other. 

Laws which cannot be enforced, can nekher preveal; 
!K>r rectify'(tisorders. A sentence wMch cannot be to* 
ecuted can have no power to wurn or to reform. If thft 
commons have only the powBr of diBmissing for a few. 
days the man whom his constituents can immediately 
send back, if they can expel but* cannot exclude, thef 
have nothing more than nominal authority, to wMcli 
perhaps obedience never can be paid. . 

The representatives of our ancestors had an opinkft 
very different: they fined and imprisoned their mem- 
bers ; on great provocation they disabled them for everi^ 
and this power of pronouncing perpetual disability ia 
maintained by Selden himself. 

These claims seem to have been made and allowed, 
when the constitution of our government had not -^ 
been Sufficiently studied. Such powers are not legal, 
because they are not necessary ; and of that power 
which only necessity justifies, no more is to bea4* 
mitted than necessity obtrudes. 
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Tke comxBoam cimaot malte liiw«9 : they tan <»iily ^ass 
MfiQluti0»s> which, like . all reaolutlcmS) supe of force 
enly to t|fiOBe that-' make them, and to those iody wfaUe 
Ibey are XviUtngto observe them. 

The vote of th^ house, of commons has therefore 
^oly so far the focceof a law, as that foi^e i$ Qeeesfia^ 
vy to preaerve the vote from losing its eiicacy^-it mum 
begin by operating upon themselves, «nd extends its 
Vifluence to o&ers, only by consequences arising fmm 
the first ii^enticm. He that starts gume on his own 
manor, may pursue it into another. 

They ean |»*operly make laws cmly for themselves^ 
a member, w^e he keep» his seat, is aufa^ea: to these 
laipa; but when he is expeUod, the jurisdicticoi ceases) 
&r he is now no longer withm their d^miiuon. 

The disability, which a v^te can superinduce to es« 
paUufO^ is no me»e dian was included in expultton it- 
self ; k is only a -declaration of the commoiia, tibat 
Hiey win permit no longer him whom they thus cien* 
WLve to ait mth them In parliament ; a dedaratioii 
Vkade by that nght whieh they necessmiy posaess, of 
Bsgttlaling their own hmise, aad of mflictk^ pubub]il« 
meat on tiMr own delinqu«Hs« 

They have therefore no other way toenforce^^^ 
aentenoe of tncapaeify, than that of adhering to it* 
Vhey cannot otherwise punish the eandidate so dia« 
qualified: far ofibring himself, nor the electors for ac^ 
cepting him. But if he has any competitor, that com« 
petitor must prevail, and if he has none, his election 
wiM be void j for ^e right of the house to reject, an- 
nibilates with regard to the man so rejected the ri^ht 
of electing. 

It has been urged, that the power of the bouse ter^- 
minales with their session ; since a prisoner commit- 
ted by the speaker^s warrant cannot be detained du- 
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I'ing the reCess. That power Meed cease# wkh 'die 
session, nvinch must operate by the agency of dthers^ 
because, when they do not sit, they can etnptoy n^ 
agent, having no longer any legal existence; iwitthat 
which is exercised onthemselves revi^ves at their meet- 
ing when the subject of that power still suhsistSL 
They can in the next session refuse to re^admit him 
whom m the former session they expelled. 

That expulsion inferred exclusion in the presesit 
case, must be, I think, easily admitted. The expulsioA 
and the writ issued for a new election were in the 
same session, and since the house is by the rule of 
parliament bound for the session by a vote once pass- 
ed, the expelled member carniot be admitted. He that 
cannot be admitted, cannot be elected, and the votes 
given to a man ineligible being given in vain, the 
highest number for an eligible canctidate becomes a 
majority. 

To these conclusions, as to most moral, and to afl 
political positions, many objections may be made. 
The perpetual subject of political disquisidon is not 
absolute, but comparative good. Of two systems of 
government, or two laws relating to the same subject^ 
neither will ever be such as theoretical nicety would 
desire, and therefore neither can easily force its waf 
agunst prejudiee and obstinacy ; each will have its 
excellencies and defects, and every man, with a littte 
help from pride, may think his own ^e best. 

It seems to be the opinion of many, that expulsiomi 
is only a dismission of the representative to his cca^ 
stituents^ wilh such a testimony gainst him as his 
sentence may comprise ; and that if his constituents 
notwithstanding the censure of the house, thinking 
liis case hard, his fimH trifling, or his ezcelkkiotes 
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such as ovetliidaiice it, «faofuld again choose him as 
still worthy of their trust, the house cannot refuse 
him, Ibr his punishment has purged his faulty and the 
right of electors must not be violated. 

This is piauuble, but not cogent. It is a scheme of 
representation, which would make a specious appear«» 
ance in a political romance^ but cannot be brought in- 
to practice among us, who see every day the towering 
head of speculation bow down unwillingly to groveling 
experience. 

Grovemments formed by chance, and gradually im- 
proved by such expedients, as the successive discove- 
ry of their defects happened to suggest, are never 
to be tried 4>y a regular theory. They are fabrics 
of dissimiHu' materials, raised by different architects, 
upon diflFerent plans. We must be content with them 
as they are ; should we attempt to mend their ^spro- 
pordions, we might easily demolish, and difficultly re- 
build them. ' 

Laws are now made and customs are established ; 
these are our rules, and by them we must be. guided. 
' It is uncontrovertibly certain, that the commons 
never intended to leave electors the liberty of return- 
ing them an expelled member, for they always require 
one to be chosen in the room of him that is expelled, 
and I see not with what propriety a man can be recho- 
sea in his own room. 

Expulsion, if this were its whole effect, might very 
Oft^i be desirable. Sedition, or obscenity, might be no 
greater crimes in the opinion of other electors, than 
in that of the freeholders of Middlesex ; and many a 
wretch, whom his colleagues should expel, might 
come back persecuted into fame, and provoke with 
harder front a second expulsion.. 
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Many of the representatiTes c^the people c^an hard- 
ly be said to have been chosen at all. Some by inher* 
king a boroiigh inherit a seat ; and some sit by the fa- 
vour of others, whom perhaps they may gratify by 
the act which provoked the expulsion. Some are 
safe by their popularity, and some by their alliancesv 

None would dread expulsion, if this doctrine were 
received, but those who bought their ejections, and who 
would be d>llged to buy them again at a higher price. 

But as uncertainties are to be determined by things 
certain, and customs to be explained, where it is pos- 
sible, by written law, the paU*iots have triumphed with 
a quotation from an act of the 4th and 5th of Anne^ 
which permits those to be rechosen, whose seats are 
vacated by tlie acceptance of a place of profit. This 
they wisely consider as an expulsion, and from the 
permission, in this case, of a re-election, infer that every 
other expulsion leaves the delinquent entitled to the 
same indulgence. This is the paragraph: 

" If any person, being chosen a member of the 
house of commons, shall accept of any office from 
the crown, during such time as he shall continue a mem^ 
bevy his election shall be, and is hereby declared to be 
void, and a new writ shall issue for a new election, 
as if such person so accepting was naturally dead. 
Nevertheless such fierson shall be cafiable of being again 
elected^ as if his place had not become void as afore* 
said.'* 

How this favours the doctrine of readmission by a 
i^cond choice, I am not able to discover. The statute 
of 30 Ch. II. had enacted. That he who should sit 
w the house of commons^ without taking the oaths 
and subscribing the testy should be disabled to sit in tht 
house during that parliament^ and a writ should issue 
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ftff the 4flettUm ^ a nei» member, in filace of the mem-- 
^er 90 a^abled, a4 i/BUch member had naturally died. 

This last clause is apparently copied in the act of 
Anncy but wth the common fate of imitators. In the 
act of Ckarlen, the political death continued duiin^ 
the parllateent, in tJiat of Anne it uras hardly worA 
the while to kill the man whom the next breath was to 
revive. It is, h<wever, apparent, that in the opinion of 
^e parliament, the dead-domg lines would have kept 
him motionless, if he had not been recovered by a kind 
exceptfon. A seat vacated could not be reggdned with- 
out express permission of the same' statute. 

The right of being chosen again to a seat thus va- 
cated, is not enjoyed by any general right, but requi- 
red a special clause, and solicitous provision. 

But what resemblance can imagination conceive be- 
tween one man vacating his seat, by a mark of favour 
from the crown, and another driven from it for sedition 
and obscenity ? The acceptance of a place contaminates 
no character ; the crown that gives it, intends to give 
with it always dignity, sometimes authority. The com- 
mons, it is well known, think not worse of themselves 
or others. for tiieir offices of profit ; yet profit implies 
^temptation, and may expose a representative to the sus- 
picion of his constituents ; though if they still think 
him worthy of their confidence, they may again elect 
him. 

Such is the consequence. When a man is dismissed 
by law to his constituents, with new trust and new 
dignity, they may, if they think him incorruptible, 
restore him to his seat ; what can follow, therefore^ 
but that when the house drives out a varlet with 
)>ublic infamy, he goes away with the Eke permission 
^ return ? 
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If infktuiitiGii be, as the. prot^b tdk us, the Ibre- 
nuuMfr of destraction, how near must be the niin of a 
nation that can be incited against its governors, by so* 
phisiry like this, I may be excused if I catch the pa- 
mc,and joinmy groans at this alarming crisis, with 
&e general lamentation of weepmg patriots. 

Another objection is, that the commons, by pronoun* 
cing the sentence of disqualification, make a law, arid 
take upon themselves the power of tlie whole legis- 
lature. Many quotations are then produced to prove 
that the house of commons can make no laws. 

Three acts have been cited, disabling members for 
different terms on different occasions; audit is pro- 
foundly remarked, that if the commons could by their 
own privilege have made a disqualification, their 
jealousy of their privileges would never have ad- 
mitted the concurrent sanction of the other powers. 

I must forever remind these puny controverti^ts, 
that those acts are laws of permanent obligation ; that 
two of them are now in force, and that the other expi- 
red only when it had fulfilled its end. Such laws the 
conunons cannot make ; they could, perhaps, have de- 
termined for themselves, that they would expel all 
who should not take the test, but they could leave no 
authority behind them, that should oblige the next 
parliament to expel them. They could refuse the South 
Sea directors, but they could not entail the refusal. They 
can disqualify by vote, but not by law ; they cannot know 
that the sentence*pf disqualifica^on pronounced to-day 
may not become void to-morrow, by the dissolution of 
their own house. Yet while the same parliament sits, the 
disqualification continues unless the vote be rescinded, 
and while it so continues, makes the votes, which free- 
holders may give to the interdicted candidate, useless 

VOL. VIII. D 
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and dea* aincc there cannot exist, with respect to the 
same subject at the same time, an absohite power t» 
choose and an absolute power to reject. 

In 1614, the attomey-general was voted incapable 
of a seat m the house of commons: and the natkm is 
triumphantly told, that though the vote never was re- 
voked, the attomey-general is now a member. He 
certainly may now be a member without revocation 
of the vote. A law is of perpetual obligation, but a 
vote is nothing when the voters are gone. A law is a 
compact reciprocally made by the legislative powers, 
and therefore not to be abrogated but by all Ihe par- 
ties. A vote is simply a resolution, which binds only 
him that is willmg to be bound. 

I have thus punctiliously and minutely pursued this 
disquisition, because I suspect that these reasoners, 
whose business it is to deceive others, have sometimes 
deceived themselves, and I am willing to free them from 
their embarrassment though I do not, expect much 
gratitude for my kindness. 

Other objections are yet remaining, for of political 
objections there cannot easily be an end. It has been 
observed, that vice is no proper cause of expulsion? 
for if the worst man in the house were always to be 
expelled, in time none would be left. But no man is eitg^ 
pelled for being worst, he is expelled for being enor- 
mously bad ; his. conduct is compared, not with that 
of others, but with the rule of action. 

The punishment of expulsion being in its own nature 
uncertain, may be too great or too little for the fault. 
This must be the case of many punishments. For- 
feiture of chattels is nothing to him that has no pos- 
sessions. Exile itself may be accidentally a good; 
^d indeed any punishment less than death is very 
different to different men. 
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But if this precedent be admitted and establishedi 
no man can hereafter be sure that he shall be repre- 
sented by him whom he would choose. One half of the 
house may meet early in the mornings and snatch an 
opportunity to ezp61 the other, and the greater part 
of the nation may by thb stratagem be without its 
lawful representatives. 

He that sees all this, sees very &r. But I can tell 
bim of greater evils yet behind. There is one possi* 
bility of wickedness, which, at this alarming crisis, 
has not yet been mentiqned. Every one knows the^nui- 
lice,^ die subtilty, the industry, the vigilance, and the 
greediness of^e Scota» The Scotch members are 
about the number sufficient to make a house. I pro- 
pose it to the consideration of the supporters of the 
bill of right8,whether there is not reason to suspect, that 
these hungry intruders from the north, are now con- 
triving to expel all the English, We may then curse 
the hour in which it was determined, that expulsion 
and exclusion are the same. For who can guess what 
may be done when the Scots have the whole house to 
themselves? 

Thus agreeable to custom and reason, notwithstand- 
ing all objections, real or imaginary; thus consistent 
with the practice of former times, and thus consequen- 
tial to the original principles of government, is that 
decision by which so much violence of discontent 
has been excited, which has been so dolorously be- 
wailed, and so outrageously resented. 

Let us however not be seduced to put too much 
confidence in justice or in truth : they have often 
been found inactive in their own defence, and give 
more confidence than help to their friends and their 
advocates. It noiay perhaps be prudent to make one 
momentary concession to falsehood, by supposing 
the vote in Mr. LuttcreVa favour to be wrong. 
n3 
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AU wrong ought to be reettted. If Ifr . mUus ts 
deprived of a lawful seat» both he and his eleotoops 
have reason to complain ; but it wiU not beeaddy fiMwd, 
why, anumg the innumerable wrongs of which a greitt 
part of mankind are hourly complaining, the whole 
care of the public should be transferred to Mr. 
Wilkes and the freeholders of Middle^ejc^ who might 
all sink into nonexistence, without any other effect, 
than that there would be room made for a new rabble, 
and a new retailer of sedition and qhscenUy. The cause 
of our country would suffer little ; the rabble, whence* 
soever they come, w^ll be always patriots, and always 
supporters of the bill of rights. 
. The house of commons decides the disputos aris- 
ii\g from elections. Was it ever supposed, that in all 
cases their decisions were right ^ Every man whose 
lawful election is defeated, is equally wronged wi^ 
Mr. Wilkes^ and his constituents feel their disappoint- 
ment with no less anguish than the freeholders of 
Middlesex, These decisions have often been appar^ 
eatly partial, and sometimes tyrannically oppresaiye. A 
majority has been given to a favourite candidate, by 
expunging votes which had always been allowed, and 
which therefore had the authority by which all votes 
are given, that of custom uninterrupted. When the 
commons determine who shall be constituents, they 
may, with some propriety, be said to make law, be- 
cause those determinations have hitherto, for the 
sake of quiet, been adopted by succeeding parliaments* 
A vote therefore of the house, when it operates as a 
law, is to individuals a law only temporary, but to com* 
munities perpetual. 

Yet though all this has been done, and though at 
eveiy new parliament much of this is expected to be 
done again, it has never produced in any forme^r time 



sadi an tOttmAng criait. We haye found by cxperienoe, 
^lat though a squire has given ale and venison in vain, 
and ft borough has l>cen compelled to see its dearest 
interest in the hands of him whom it did not trust, 
yet the general state of the nation has continued 
the same. The sun has risen, and the com has grown, 
and whatever talk has been of the danger of proper- 
ty, yet he that ploughed the field commonly reaped it, 
and he that built a house was master of the door : 
the vexation excited by injustice suffered, or supposed 
to be suffered, by any private man, or single com- 
munity, was local and temporary, it neither spread 
£u*, nor lasted long. 

The nation Icx^ed on with little care because there 
did not seem to be much danger. The consequence of 
small irregularities w^ not felt, and we had not yet 
learned to be terrified by very distant enemies. 

But quiet and security are now at an end. Our vigi- 
lance is quickened, and our comprehension i« enlarged. 
We not only see events in their causes, butbefi;>re 
their causes ; we hear the thunder while the sky is 
dear, and see the mine sprung before it is dug. Politi- 
cal wisdom has, by the force of EnglUh genius, been 
improved at last not only to political intuition but to 
political prescience. 

But it cannot, I am afraid, be said, that as we are grown 
wise, we are made happy. It is said of those who have 
the wonderful power called second sight, that they sel- 
dom see any thing but evil : political second sight 
has the same effect ; we hear of nothing but of an 
alarming crisis, of violated rights, and expiring liber- 
ties. The morning rises upon new wrongs, and the 
dreamer passes the night in imaginary shackles. 

The sphere of anxiety is now enlarged ; he that 
hitherto cared only for himself, hoV care» for the 
D 3 
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public ; for he has learned that the happinest of indi« 
viduals i3 comprised in the prosperity of the ^diole) 
and that his country never, suffers, but he suffers 
with it, however it happens that he feels no psdn. 

Fired with this fever of epidemic patriodsm, the 
taylor slips his thimble, the draper drops his yard, and 
^he blacksmith lays do^vn his hammer ; they meet at aa 
honest ale house, consider the state of tlie nation, read 
or hear the last petition, lament the miseries of the 
time, are alarmed at the dreadful crisis, and subscribe 
to the support of the bill of lights. 

It sometimes indeed happens, that an intruder of more 
benevolence than prudence attempts to disperse their 
cloud of dejection, and ease their hearts by seasonable 
consolation. He tells them, though the government 
cannot be too diligently watche^d, it may be too hastily 
accused ; and that, though private judgment is e very- 
man's right, yet we cannot judge of what we do not 
know ; that we feel at present no evils which govern-* 
ment can alleviate, and that the public business is 
committed to men who have as much right to confi* 
dence as their adversaries; that the freeholders <^ 
Middle^exy if they could not choose Mr. WUke*^ 
might have chosen any other man, and that he tru^t^ 
Vfe have vnthin the realm Jive hundred a« good a* he. 
That even if this which has happened to JMUddltaex 
had happened to every other county, that one masi 
should be made incapable of being elected, it could 
produce no great change in the parliament) nor much 
contract the power of election ; that what has been 
done is probably right, and that if it be wrong it is of 
little consequence, since a like case cannot easily oc^ 
cur ; that expulsions are very rare, and if they should, 
\iy unbounded insolence of faction, become more fre- 
quent, the electors may easily provide a second choice- 
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All this he may say, but not half of this will be 
heard ; his opponents will stun him and themselves 
with a confused sound of pensions and places, venali- 
ty and corruption, oppression and invasion,, slavery and 
ruin. 

Outcries like these, uttered by malignity, and echoed 
by folly ; general accusations of mdeterminate wicked- 
ness ; and obscure hints of impossible designs, dis- 
persed among those that do not know their meaning, by 
those that know them to be false, have disposed part 
of the nation, though but a small part, to pester the 
court with ridiculous petitions. % 

The progress of a petition is well known^ An eject- 
ed placeman goes down to his county or his borough, 
tells his friends of his inability to serve them, and 
his constituents of the corruption of the government. 
His . friends readily understand that he who can get 
nothing, will have nothing to give. They agree to 
proclaim a meeting ; meat and drink are plentifully 
provided; a croud is easily brought together, and 
those who think that they know the reason of their meet* 
ingt undertake to tell those who know it not. Ale and 
clamour unite their powers, the crowd, condensed and 
heated, begins to ferment with the leaven of sedition. 
All see a thousand evils, though they cannot shew 
them, and grow impatient for a remedy, though they 
know not what. 

A speech is then made by the Cicero of the day ; he 
says much, and suppresses more, and credit is equally 
given to what he tells, and what he conceals. Tl<e 
petition is read aiul universally approved. Those who 
are sober enough to write, add their names, and the 
Test would sign it if they could. 

Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of 

<the glories of th« day ; how he was consulted and 
d4 
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what he advised ; how he was invited into the great 
room, where his lordship called him by his name ; 
how he was caressed by sir FraneiSi sir Joseph^ or 
^ir George ; how be ate turtle and venison, and drank 
•unanimity to the three brothers. 

The poor loiterer whose shop had confined him, 
or whose wife had locked him up, hears the tale of 
luxury with envy, and at last inquires what was their 
petition. Of the petition nothing is remembered by 
the narrator, but that it spoke much of fears and ap- 
prehensions, and something very alarming, and that 
he is sure it is against the government; the other is 
convinced that it must be right, and wishes he had 
been there, for he loves wine and venison, and is re» 
solved as long as he lives to be against the govenx- 
ment. 

The petition is then handed from tovm to town, 
and ^m house to house, and wherever it comes the 
inhabitants flock together, that they niay see that which 
must be sent to the king. Names are easily collected. 
One man signs because he hates the papists ; another 
because he has vowed destruction to the turnpikes ; 
one because it will vex the parson ; another because 
he owes hip landlord nothing ; one because he is rich^ 
another because he is poor; one to show that he 
is not afnvid, and another to show that he can write. 

The passage, however, is not always smooth. Those 
who collect contributions to sedition, sometimes ap- 
ply to a man of higher rank and more enlightened 
mind, who instead of lending them his name, calmly 
reproves them for being seducers of the people. 

You who are here, says he, complaining of venality, 
are yourselves the agents of those who, having estima- 
ted themselves at too high a price, are only angry 
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thattiiey are not bought. You are appealing from ^be 
parliament to the rabble, and inviting those who 
scarcelf , in the most common affairs, distinguish right 
^Pmn wrong, to fnige of a questk}^ compKcated with 
•kw written jHid unwritten, wifth the general prind- 
ples ^f govemmefit, and the particular customs of 
-l&e house of commons; you are shewing them a 
grievance, so distant that they cannot see it, and so 
light th^tliey cannot feel it ; for how, but by unne- 
««8sary mtelligence and ardfieial^ provocaticm, should 
liie fstrmers -aind shopkeepers of Yorkshire and Cunt" 
berkmd know or care how Middlesex is repre- 
sented ? instead of wandering thus round the county 
to exasperate the rage of party, and darken the sus- 
picions of ignorance, it is the duty of men like you, 
who have leisure for inquiry, to lead back the pei^le 
to their honest labour; to tell them, that submission 
is tife d«ty of liie ignorant, and contiait the virtifie 
ttf the poor ; that they hsiTe cio skill in the an of 
gaveroment, nor any intereitt in the diasensuMw of 
tiie great; and when you meet with any, as some 
there are whose understsuidings are capable of 
C0imction, it will become you to allay this fi^aming 
elmlHtion, by shewing them that they have as mudi 
happiness as the oondition of life will easily r6ceiv«, 
and ^lat a government, «f which iffii erroneous or unjust 
representation of J^Mdlesex is the greatest crime 
thal^ mterest can discover, or malice can upbraid) 'is 
govenmient approaiching nearer to perfection, than wBf 
tint experience has known^ or history related* 

The ^^oidges of sedition wish to change their 
groiHid, they hear him with sullen sil^ice, feel con- 
viction without repentance, and a^ confonnded but 
not aba&hed ; they go ^ward to another door^ aad 
find a kinder receptioufrom a man enraged against the 
D 5 
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geyermnenty because he has just been paykig the tax 
upon his windows. 

That a petition for a dis8oluti<»i of the parliament will 
at all times haye its fitvourers, may be easily imagined. 
The people indeed do not expect that one house of com- 
mons will be much honester or much wiser than an- 
other ; they do not suppose that the taxes will be light* 
encd ; or though they have been so often taught to hope 
it, that soap and candles will be cheaper ; they^expeqt 
no redress of grievances, for of no grievances birt 
taxes do they complain ; they wish not the extenuoa . 
of liberty, for they do not feel any restraint; about this 
security of privilege or property they are totally 
careless, for they see no property invaded, iK)r kfiow, 
till they are toldi that any privilege has suffered violar 
tlon. 

Least of all do they expect, that any future parlia- 
ment will lessen its own powers, or communicate t6 
the people that authority which it has once obtained* 

Yet a new parliament is suflBciently desirable. The 
year of election is a year of jollity ; and what is. still 
more delightful, a year of equality. The glutton now 
eats the delicacies for which he longed when he could 
iK>t purchase them, and the drunkard has the pleasure 
•f wine without the cost. The drone lives a while 
without work, and the shopkeeper,in the flow of money, 
raises his price. The mechanic that trembled at the 
presence of air Joeefihy now bids him come again for 
an answer ; and the poacher whose gun has been seized) 
BOW finds an opportunity to reclaim it. Even the honeiit 
man is not displeased to see himself important, and 
willingly resumes in two years that power which he 
had reigned for seven. Few love their friends so well 
sea not ta desire superiority by uties^pensive bene&ctioii. 
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Yet, notwithstanding all these motives to compliance^ 
the promoters of petitions have not been successful. 
Few could be persuaded /to lament evils which they 
did not suffer, or to solicit for redress which they do 
not want. The petition has been, in some places, rejec- 
ted; and perhaps in all but one, signed only. by the 
meanest and grossest of the people. 
. Since this expedient, now invented or revived to 
distress* the government, and equally practicable at all 
tUnes by aU who shall be exj^luded from power and 
from profit, haa produced so little eifect, let us 
consider the opposition as no longer formidable. The 
great engine has recoiled upon them. They thought 
that the i^rtna they sent ^erp term^ ^ weighty which 
would have amazed all and ^fy^blad mao^i but the 
consternation is n^w <^veE, and th^ir foee ^tand Mpri^Atx 
as before. 

With great propriety and dignity the king has>in 
his speech, neglected or forgotten ;^em. He might 
easily know, that what was presented as the sense of 
thepeopfe,isthe sense only of the profligate and disso- 
lute; and that whatever parliament should be con- 
venedf the same petitioners would be ready, for the 
same reason, to request its dissolution. 

As we once had a rebellion of the clowns, we have 
po^ an opposition of the pedlarSi. .The quiet of the na-- 
tion has been for years disturbed by a faction^ against 
which all factions ought to ccmspire ; for its original 
principle is the desire of levelling? it is only aniinated 
under the name pf zeal, by tlie natural maxignity o£ 
the meaii against the great* 

When in the confusioiv which the MngiMh invasions 
jH'oduced in France yth& villains, imagining that th^ 
iiad foimd the golden hour of emancipation) took sKnn» 
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kk their bands, the knights of both nations considered 
the cause as common, and suspending the general hoc* 
tiHly, united to chastise them. 

The whole conduct of this despicahlefac^nx is^dis^ 
tinguished byplebian grossness, and san^ indecency. 
To misrepresent the actions and the principles of the^' 
enemies is common to nil parties ; but the insolence 
of invective) and brutality of reproach, whiefa have 
lat^y prevailed, are pecuMar to tiyis. 

An infidldile characteristic c^ meanness i^ ccmelty. 
This is the only faedoii that has shented ar ^ecoiiH 
demnatiiMi of a criminal, and tlmt, when las iimecence 
procured his pardon, has clamoured for his blood. 

All o^er parties, however ^irs^d at each dHier 
have agreed to treat die throne with dec^icy ; but 
dieae k>w bom railers have atClbeked not onib|r the aar*- 
diority, but the character of their sovereign, and have 
endeavoured, surely without effect, to aUenate the a£> 
fections of the poople from the only king, who'-fer ai- 
niost « century, has much appeared to de^re, or much 
endeavoured to deserve them. They hav^ insulted 
liim with rudeness and with m^aces, which were 
never excited by the gloomy aullenness of Wimdm^ even 
when half the nation denied him their idlegiance ; not 
by the dangerous bigotry of James^ unless when he 
1»aa finally driven from his palace ; and wkh which 
scarcely the open hostilities of rebeUhm ventured to 
Tilify the unhappy Charlesy eten in the remarks on 
the cabkiet of Miaeby, 

It is surely nol unreasonable to hope that the nation 
wiH consult its digmty/if not its safety, and disdain to 
be protected or enslaved by the declaimers or the 
plotters qf a city-tavern. Had Rome fallen by the Cati- 
Hngrian conspiracjy, she might Mve consoled her &tfe 
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by tiie greM&ess of her ^8ttt>y6rt; bm %ll« wraM 
bftTe alleviated the disgfraee oiBnglandy had her go?^ 
erament be«n cha&ged by TlB^r or by Kef ? 

One part of the nation has never before conten^i 
with the other, but for> some weigfhty and apparent in- 
tet«st» If the meand-were-vliylenty'^ieend was great. 
The civil war was fought .for what each army called 
and believed tibe beet religion, smd the best govern-* 
menl. The straggle in the reign of «^imtf, .was to eiv 
idude or restore an exile king. We are now disp«>> 
tm§, inA almettt equal animosity, whether MddU^ 
0&jfi irtiali be represented o^ ncft by a criminal from a 
jail. 

The only con^rt left in such degeneracy is, that a 
tower state can be no longer posable. 

In this contemptuous censure, I mean not to inclisie 
every single man. In all lead, says the chemist^ there is 
silver ; and in all copper there- is gold. But mingled 
mass^ are Justly denominated by the greatejsquantity, 
and when the precious particles: are not worth extoac-^ 
tion, a factum and a pig must be melted down together 
to the'forms and offices that chance allots them. 

. . Fiunt urceoli, Jntlvea, sartago, patellae* 

A few weeks will now show whether the govern- 
ment can be shaken by empty noise, and whether the 
faction which depends upon its influence, has not de- 
ceived alike' the public and itself. That it should 
have continued till now, is sufficiently shameful. None 
can indeed wonder that it has been supported by the 
sectaries, the natural fomenters of sedition, and con- 
federates of the rabble, of whose religion little now . 
remains but hatred of establishments, and who are 
angry to find ^separation now only tolerated, which 
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tras once rewarded; but every honest man must la- 
menti that it has been regarded with frigid neutrality 
by the tories, who, being long accustomed to sig- 
nalize their principles by opposition to the court, do 
not yet consider that they have at last a lung who 
knows not the name of patty, and who wishes to be the 
common father of all his people. 

As a man inebriated only by vapours, soon recovers 
in the open air ; a nation discontented to madness with- 
out any adequate cause, will return to its wits and its 
Allegiance when a lit^e pause has cooled ittorefleclscNi. 
Nothing, therefore, is necessary, at this alarming^ crisis^ 
but to consider the alarm as false. To make conces« 
«iiims,is to encourage encroachment. Let the court 
despise the faction>and the disappointed people will 
90on deride i^ 
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O proportion the eagerness of contest to its iiti- 
portance seems too hard a tasji: for human wisdom. 
The pride of wit has kept ages busy in the discussion 
of useless questions, and the pride of power has de- 
stroyed armies to gain or to keep unprofitable posses- 
u<ms. 

Not many years have passed since the cruelties of 
war were filling the world with terror and with sorrow ; 
rage was at last appeased, or strength exhausted, and 
to the harassed nations peace was restored, with its 
pleasures and its benefits. Of this state all felt the 
happiness, and all implored the continuance ; but what 
continuance of happiness can be expected, when the 
whole system of Eurofiean empire can be in danger of 
a new concussion, by a contention for a few spots of 
earth, which, in the deserts of the ocean, had almost 
escaped h\iman not^cei and Yi;hich> if they had no^ 
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happened to make a sea mark, had perhaps never had 



a name 



Fortune often delights to dignify what nature has ne« 
glected, and that renown ^^ch cannot be claimed by 
inftrinsic excellence or greatness^is sometimes derived 
from unexpected accidents. The Ruhicon was enobled 
by the passage of Casar^ and the time is now come 
when Falkland*^ Islands demand their historian. 

But the writer to whom this employment shall be 
assigned, will have few oppratunities of descriptive 
splendour, or narrative elegance. Of other countries, 
it is told how often they have changed their go- 
vernment ; these islands have hitherto changed only 
their name. Of heroes to conquer, or legislators to 
civilize, here has been no appearance; nothii^ has 
'happened to them, but that they have been sometimes 
seen by wandering navigators, who passed by them in 
search of better habitations. 

When the Spaniards^ who, under the eondttct of 
Columbus^ discovered jimerica^ had taken possession of 
Its most wealthy regions ; they surprised and terrified 
Mur(^€ by a sudden and unexampled influx of riches. 
They were made at once insuj^rtably insolent, dasA 
might perhaps have become irresistibly powerful, had 
not their mountainous treasures been scattered In 
the air with the ignorant profesion of unaccustomed 
t)pulence. 

The greater part of the Euroftean potentates saw 
this stream of riches flowing into Spam^ without at- 
tempting to dip their own hands in the golden fountain. 
Usance had no naval skill or power ; Portugai was 
extending her dominions in the east over regions 
Ibrmed in the gaiety of nature ; the JIameadc league, 
being planned only for the security of traffic, had no 
tendency to discovery or invasion j and the c omm c rcid . 
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States of Itiii^ growing rich by trading between Asia 
and £^ir«^fte, and not lying upon the ocean, did not de- 
sire to seek by great hazards, at a distance, what was 
almost at home to be found with safety. 

The English alone were animated by the success of 
the Bfiamah navigators, to try if any thing was left that 
might reward adventure, or incite appropriation. They 
sent Ca^f into the north, but. in the north there was 
no gold or silver to be found. The best Tegions wert 
preoccupied, yet they still contmued their hopes and 
their labours. They were the second nation that 
dared the extent of the Pacific Oceatij and the second 
t^fciimimvigatOF» of the globe. 

By the war between Elizabeth and Phii^i^ tfie wealth 
of jimmca became laiwfui prize, and those who were 
less tifr^ of danger than of poverty, supposed that' 
riches might easily be obtained by plundering the 
SfiatUards. Nothing is difficult when gain and honour 
unite their influence ; the spirit and vigour of these 
expeditions enlarged our views of the new world, and 
made us first acquainted with its remoter coasts: 

In the fatal voyage of Cetvenduh (1593), captate 
Daxfi9^ who, being sent out as his associate, was after- 
wards parted from him or deserted him, as he wa6 
driven by violence of weather about the straits df 
Mag^llan^ is supposed o hare been the first who s^w 
the lands now called Fuikland^s lalanda^ but his dt»- 
stress permitted him not to make any observation, and 
he left them, as he found them, without a name. 

Not long afterwards (1594) sir Richard Havfkin% 
htvb% in the same seas with the same designs, saw 
these islands again, if they are indeed the same 
islands, and in honour of his' mistress, called thenk 
'Hawkins* 8 Maiden Land, 

This voyage wa» not of renown sul&cieiit to proetipe 
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ft general reception to the new name: for wiien^ht 
DutcAf Mrho had now beeome strong enough not only 
to defend themselves, but to atuck their masters, sent 
<1598) Verhagen and Sebald de Wert^ into the South 
Seas, these islands, which were not supposed to have 
l^en known before, obtained the denomination of Se^ 
lalcP9 Islands^ and were from that time placed in the 
charts; though Frezter tells us, that they were yet 
considered as of doubtful existence. 

Their present MnglUh name was probably given 
them (1689) l^ Strongs whose journal, yet unprinted, 
may be found in the museum. This name was adopted 
by HalUyj and has from that time, I believe, been re* 
•eived into our maps. 

The privateers which were put into mod<m by the 
wars of WUHam and jinne^ saw those islands and men- 
iixxi them ; but they were yet not considered as terri- 
tories worth a contest. Strang affirmed that there was 
no wood, and Damfiier suspected that they had no 
water. 

Frezier describes their appearance with more dis« 
tinctness, and mentions some ships of St. MuIocb, by 
which they had been visited, and to which he seems 
willing enough to ascribe the honour of discovering 
islands, which yet he admits to have been seen by 
&tv>kln9y and named by Sebald de Wert, He, I sup* 
pose, in honour of his countrymen called them tlie 
Malouine9^ the denomination now used by the Sfian- 
iardsj who seem not, till very lately, to have thought 
them important enough to deserve a name. 

Since the publication of ^fuon'e voyage, they have 
▼ery much changed ^eir opinion, finding U settlenaent 
in Fcfiy9*9 or Fmlkland*9 Mand recommended by 
the author as necessary to the success of our future 
MpeditioBi «|pi«iit 4te €Ofuit«f Cftii^aodsji ^ such 
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use and importance, that it would produce many ad- 
vantages in peace, and in war would make us mastevs 
of the South Sea. 

Scarcely any degree of judgment is sufficient to 
restrain the imaginatibn from magnifying that on 
which it is long detained. The relator of AuBon*^ 
voyage had heated his mind with its various events, had 
partaken the hope with which it was begun, and the 
vexation suffered by hs various miscarriages, and then 
thought nothing could be of greater benefit to the na- 
tion than that which might promote the success Of 
suchanodier enterprise. 

Had the heroes of that history even performed and 
attained all that when they first spread their sails they 
ventured to hope, the consequence would yet hav« pro- 
duced very little hurt to the Sfianiard9^ and very little * 
benefit to the English, They would have taken a few 
towns ; Anson and his companions would have shared 
tiie plunder or the ransom ; and the S/ianiards^ find- 
ing their southern territories accessible, would for the 
future have guarded them better. 

That such a settlement may be of use in war, no 
man that considers its situation will deny. But war is 
not the whole business of life ; it happens but seldom^ 
and every man, either good or wise, wishes that its fre- 
quency were still less. That conduct which betrays de- 
signs of future hostility, if it does not excite violence, 
will always generate malignity ; it mu^t forever ex- 
clude confidence and friendship^ and continue a cold 
and sluggish rivalry, by a sly reciprocation of indirect 
injuries, witiiiout the bravery of war, or the security 
of peace. 

The advantage of such a settlement in time of peace 
is, I think, not easily to be proved. For what use can 
it iwYe but of a statim ibr a»ibR^biai4 traders, a nume&f 
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<tf fraudy fmd a receptacle of theft ? Mtrborougky itliout 
i^eentury ago, vas of opinion) that no advants^ coaid 
be obtained in voyages to the South S'eoj except by 
SHch an armament as, with a sailor's morality, might 
^rade by force. It is well known that the prohibitions 
^ foreign commerce are, in these countries, to the last 
liegree rigorous, and that no man not authorised by the 
kifig of Sfiain can trade there but by force or stealth. 
Whatever profit" is obtained must be gained by the 
^olence of rapine, or dexterity of fraud. 

Groveroment will not perh^s soon arrive at such 
purity and excellence, but that some connivance at 
least will be indulged to tlie triumphant tobber and 
successful cheat. He that brings wealth home is sel- 
dom interrogated by what means it was obtained. This, 
however, is one of those modes of corruption with 
which mankind ought always to struggle, and which 
they may in tine hope to overcome. There is reason 
10 expect, that as the world is more enlightened, poliey 
and mondity will at last be reconciled^ and that nations 
will learn not to do what they would not suffer. 

But the Mlent toleration of suspected guilt is a de- 
gree ci depravity far below that which openly incites 
and manifestly protects it. To pardon a pirate may .be 
injurious to mankind ; but how much greater is the 
crime of opemng a port in which all pirates shall be 
aafe? The cdbtraband trader is not more worthy of 
pratections: if with Mtrborough he trades by force, he 
is a pirate ; if he trades secretly, he is only a thief. 
Those who honestly refuse his traffic he hates as 
obstructors of his profit ; and those with whom he deals 
he cheats, because he knows that they dare not com- 
|dun. He lives with a heart full of that malignity 
which fear of detection always generates in tiiose who 
•re to defend aDjiut aequnUwas against lawftd au- 
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tiiority; and when he conies home vith riches thus 
acquired, he bringa a mind hardened in evil, too prnnd 
br reprooi^ and too stupid for reflection; he^c^ends 
the hi^h by his insoiencey sad corrupts the low. by hie 
exan^^e. 

Whether these truths were forgotten or despised> cat 
whether some better purpose was then in agitatian, 
the representation made in Oman's voyage had such 
effect upon the statesmen of that time, that (in 1748) 
some sloops were fitted out for the fuller knowledge 
of Pefiys'* and Falkland's Islar^ay and for further dis<* 
coveries in the South Sea, This expedition, though 
perhaps designed to be secret, was not long concealed 
from Wally the SfianUh ambassador, who so vehemently 
opposed it, and so strongly maintained the right of the 
Spaniards to the exclusive dominion of the South Sea^ 
that the English ministry relinquished part of their 
orig^al design and declared that the examination of 
those two islands was the utmost that their orders 
should comprise. 

This concession was sufficiently liberal or sufficiently 
submissive ; yet tlie Spanish court was neither gratified 
by our kindness, nor softened by our humility. Sir 
Benjamin Keencj who then resided at Madrid^ was 
interrogated by Corvajal concerning the visit intended 
to Pepys's and Falkland's Is&inds in terms of great 
jealou^ and dbcontent; and the intended expedition 
was represented, if not as a direct violation of the late 
peace, yet as an act inconsistent with amicable inten- 
tions^ and contrary to the professions of mutual kind- 
ness which then passed between Sfiam and Mngland^ 
Keene was directed to protest that nothing more than 
mere discovery was intended, and that no settlement 
was to be established. The Spaniard readily repliedi 
that if this was a voyage of wanton curiosity, it might 
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be gratified with less trouMe, lor he was wiUmg to 
communicate whatever was known ; that to go so far 
•nly to come back, was no reasonable act ; and it would 
be a slender sacrifice to peace and friendship to omit a 
voyage in which nothing was to be gained : that if we 
left the places as we found them, the voyage iras use- 
less ; and if we took possession, it was a hostile arma- 
ment, nor could we expect that the Sfuimards would 
iuppose us to visit the southern parts of Jimerica only 
from curiosity, after the scheme proposed by the author 
•f AnBon*B vo)rage. 

When once we had disowned all purpose of settling. 
It is apparent that we could not defend tbe propriety of 
our expedition by arguments equivalent to Carvajal^M 
objections. The ministry therefore dismissed the whole 
design, but no declaration was required by which our 
right to pursue it hereafter might be annulled. 

From this tune Falkland* 9 leland was foi^otten or 
neglected, till the conduct of naval affairs was intrusted 
to the earl of Egmont^ a man whose mind was vigorous 
and ardent, whose knowledge was extensive, and whose 
designs were magnificent; but who had somewhat 
vitiated his judgment by too much indulgence of ro* 
mantic projects and airy speculations. 

Lord Egm<mt*8 eagerness after something new de- 
termined him to make inquiry after Falkland's Ulandy 
and he sent out captain Byron^ who in the beginning 
of the year 1765, took, he says, a formal possession ia 
the name of his Britannic majesty. 

The possession of this place is, according to Mr. 
Byron's representation, no despicable acquisition. He 
Conceived the island to be six or seven hundred miles 
round, said represented it as a region naked indeed of 
wood, but which, if that defect were supplied, would 
have all that nature, almost all that luxury could wam« 
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The harbour he found capacious and secure, and there* 
fore thought it worthy of the name of Egmont. Of 
water there was no want, and the grotind, he described 
as having all the excellencies of soH, and as covered 
with antiscorbutic herbs, the restoratives of the sailor. 
Provision wa(s easily to be had, for they killed almost 
every day an hundred geese to each ship, by pelting 
them with stones. Not content with physic and with 
food, he searched yet deeper for the value of the new 
dominion. He dug in quest of ore, found iron in abun- 
dance, and did not despair of nobler metals. 

A country thus fertile and delightful, fortunately 
found where none would have expected it, about the 
fiftieth degree of southern latitude, could not without 
great supineness be neglected. Early in the next year 
(January 8, 1766) captain Macbride arrived at Port 
EgTnont^ where he erected a small blockhouse, and 
stationed a garrison. His description was less flatter- 
ing. He found, what he calls, a mass of islands and 
broken lands, of which the soil was noUiing but a bog, 
with no better prospect than that of barren mountains, 
beaten by storms almost perpetual. Yet this, says he, 
is summer, and if the winds of winter hold their natural 
proportion, those who lie but two cables' length from 
the shore, must pass weeks without any communica-* 
tion with it. The plenty which regaled Mr. Byron^ and 
which might have supported not only armies butarmies 
of Pamgons^ was no longer to be found. The geese 
were too wise to stay when men violated their haunts, 
and Mr. Mac6ride*s crew could only now and then kill 
a goose when Ihe weather would permit. All the quad- 
rupeds which he met there were foxes, supposed by 
him to have been brought upon the ice ; biit of useless 
animals, such as sea lions and penguins, which he calls 
vermin^ the number was incredible^ He allows, how^ 



fijf^y tkax those wha touch ol these U\mA& xnftf filial 
^eese and snipesy and in the sunvner months, wild 
«eleiy and. sorrel. 

No tokeiji was seen by either, of , any settlement ever 
made upon this island, and Mr. MacMde thought him- 
self so secure from hostile disturbance, that when he 
erected his wooden blod^ouse he omitted to open ibe 
ports and loopholes. 

When a garrison was stationed at Port £gmonty it 
was necessary to try what sustenance the ground could 
be by culture excited to produce. A garden was pre- 
pared, but the plants that sprung up, withered away in 
immaturity. Some fir-seeds were sown; but though 
this be the native triee of rugged climates, the young 
firs that rose above the ground died like weaker herb- 
age. The cold continued long, and the ocean seldom 
was at rest. 

Cattle succeeded better than vegetables. Goats, 
sheep, and hogs, that were carried thither, were found 
to thrive and increase as in other places* 

^il mortalibus arduum eat. There is nothing which 
human courage will not undertake,, and little that hU' 
man patience will not endure. The garrison lived 
upon FtUklamVs ItUand^ shrinking ^from the blasts and 
shuddering at the billows. 

This was a colony which could never become inde- 
pendent, for it never could be able to maintain itself. 
The necessary supplies were annually sent from £ng' 
landf at an expense which the Admiralty began to think 
Would not quickly be repaid. But shame of deserting 
a project, and unwillingness to contend with a projector 
that meant well, continued the garrison, and supplied 
it with regular remittances of stores and provision. 

That of which we were almost weary ourselves, we 
djid not expect any one to envy ; and therefore sup*- 



posed tbat we vhMA he p^htutted td reside iii mmt^ 
ianif^ Jsland, tke lUK&rputed lords of teixipest^beateir 
barreiiiiiess. 

But on the 281li of AT&vtmber 1769< captain Runt^ 
obserriBg a Sfiain9h schooner hovering abontthe isl^d 
and sol^eying kj sent the commander a message, by 
which he repaired him to depart. The S/taHidr^ made 
an a];>pe«rance of obe^g, but in two days came back 
with letters ^iitten by the governor of Fort SoUdadj 
" simnroug^t by the ehief officer Hf a settlement on the 
east pafft oiFalklmnd'% leiandi, - 

iff tkls< lewr, dated J^lbuimtf J^fitvembtr 30, the 
gqtmgk&r compiaiilii, thift captain JMit^ when he or- 
dered "the- schooner to ilepart/ Assumed a power to 
which he ceiuld have no pretensions^ by seadwg an 
impeAous message to the Sftomardv in the king of 
Sfiam*9 owh dominions. 

ki another letter^ sent at the same 4hie, li€%^poses 
the Enf^lUh to be in 4iiat part onfy by accMtent, and to 
be ready to depart at the first warmng. Tlik letter Avas 
accompanied by a present, of which, says he, if it be 
neither equal to my desire nor to your mcrk^ you must 
Hnfiufe the deficiency to the situation ofui both.' * 

In return te this hostile civility, captain H^t waTned 
them from the island, which he claimed hi th€ naifle of 
the king, as belonging to the English by right of the 
first discovery and the first settlement. * 

This was an assertion of mere confidence thaifVer- 
tamty. The right of discovery indeed has already 
a^pearod to be probable, but the ri^ht Which priority 
of settlement confers I know fiot whether we yet can 
estal^sh* 

On December 10, the officer seiitb)? the governor of 
iPort SoHdad made three pfotfests agahCst captain Hunt ; 
for threatening to fire upon hinif for opposmg his en- 
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traiice into Pi>r/ J^oi»r i and fcr ^nieiteg himseU 
Fort SoUdad. On the 13th the governor of Por/ Soiidad. 
-formally warned captain Hunt to leave Port Mgnvmt^ 
and to forbear the navigation of these aoaa, withowt 
pemksioa from the king of Sfuxin. 

To this captain Hunt ref^d by repeating his^brmer 
claim; by declaring that his orders were %o keep pos* 
sessiim; and by once more warning the l^mardB to 
depart. 

The next month prfi^ced mora^ protests and mbte 
replies, of which the tenour was neaxiy the same* The- 
operations of such harmless enmity having pcv^Kod 
noeffectf were tl^n reciprocallf difwoittiniiedy an^'^e 
English w«re left for a time to enjoy the plBftaui^es c^ 
Falkkmd!*» Island without molestatbniv % . 

This trflnquillity, however^ did not last l^g« A^w 
months afterwards {Jtme 4, 1T70) the Industrie a Sfia^* 
nish frigate comiaanded by an officer whose name waa 
Madariagajii0das>veA in Port Egfgumt, bonnd, as was 
said, for Pom SoUdad^ and reduced, by a passage, frona 
Buenos ./Ijirrar of ^fly-three days, to want of water. 

Three days afterwards fi>ur other frigates entered 
die pori^' and a broad pendant, such as is borne by the 
comasander of a naval armament, was displayed from 
the Indumr^ 4^aptain Parmer oi the Svfifi frigate, who 
commanded the garrison, ordered the crew of the 
Swift to come on shore, and as^st in its defence ; and 
diroeted captain MtUtby to bring the Pavourite frigatOi. 
Whieh he commanded, nearer to the land. The Sfia* 
mards easily discovering the purpose of his motion^ 
let him know» that if he weighed his anchor, they 
would fire upon his ship ; but pa^Fing no regard to these 
menaces, he advcDced towards the sh<H^ The Spanish 
fleet foUosred, and tM[0^ slusls 4veiie fired, which fell at a 
distance from him. tip then sent to inquire the 



reason of such ho^fity-; alid was told tiiat tiie shots 
were intended only as dlgnals. 

Botii the En^h captains wrote the next day t» 
J^dariaga the Sfianiah commodore, warning him from 
the island, as from a place which the En^Hsk held by 
right of discoTery. 

MadaHaga^ who seems to have had no desire of un^ 
necessary mischief, invited them (June 9) to send an 
officer who shonid take a view of his forces, that they 
flight be convinced of the vanity of resistance, and do 
that Witfiout compulsion which he was upon refusal 
pr«J^ared t# enforce. 

An office was sent, who found sixteen hundred men, 
wkh a train* (rftwentynseven cannon, four mortars, and . 
t#o-hDa}dred 4iQil!libs; The fleet consisted of five fri- 
g^es, from fWe*y *» thirty guns, which were now 
iltatisi^d opposite to the litoek-h0use. 

* if e -iben s«nt' Hitoi a tomal tnemorkl, in which he 
maintained Ms tnastet^s «r%fhtHo Uie whole MageUa^ 
nick lajgf oh", and exhilted the Mn^iUA to retire quietly 
ffom^tisfe s(^k»ifl^nt, whichr th^y^^cwM neither justi%r 
1^* !%ht^ nor inmituif4>y poliiter. 

Re effbred tJbtm ^leHbertf 0^ can^g^^way what* 
mrev t^y were desirous to remove^ and promised hb 
yiBceipt for wlmt should beleft^tliat no loss might be 
Mfifered by thesi. > . * . 

His propositkynB wew exprsssied m terms ctf greaC 
eldSIf^ ; but he coiieliides^i)^ denanillng^m answer in 
^fifteen minutes. ^ . .^. 

Having wldle he was miting .Mceit^ed the letters ol 
warning written the day b«forar faf<the^fin^i^i«A cap* 
tains, he told them ti«eC^lie,li)o«sht himself able to 
pvofe jte kinf atSpttin*9 #lAe to ail those countries, but' 
4lnt ^is was no tim^fbr verbal Aksreations* He per* 
m 2 



skted in ^ determwttMil^ Mad «UcKvrQ4 Kfo^f fifttf^fin 
minutes for an answer. 

.. To tliia it was f^Ued by cafrtaia Farmer, tiiat 
though there had been prescribed yet a shorter tii^p» 
he sJ^mld still res<^ytely defend his churge ; that thidy 
whether menace or force,- would be c<H28idered a» an 
insuh ot% the BrUUk flag^ and that satis&ction would 
certakdy be required. 

On the next day {June lo) Madariaga landed hy^, 
forces, and it may be easily imagined that he had tto 
bloody c<Hiquest. The EnglUh had only a wpodea 
blockhouse, built at Woolwkh^ and carried jin pieces to 
the island, with a small battery of cannon. T<» contend 
with obstinacy had been only to hivish life wil;)iput ua» 
or hope. After the exchange of a very, fow )^t^i^„ 
ci^>itulation was proposed. .. ^. * t , ^ ''' ^ 

The Sfianith command^ JiDtild with mndf jgitim jf|. 
exerted little of the eonqu^fw*; w)i^\he had^jpffey^ 
before the attack, he granted afu^r the. vi^giyj tbg^ 
JingtUh were allowed t^lewref th%(place wilii e^i^ho- 
nour, only their depntane was d^la^e^rby the t^^ms of 
the capitulation tweaty da^s and to secure4heir st^ft^ 
the rudder 4)f the J^av^mite waat^k^n^^ff. What th^ 
desired to carry away tbc^ removed without xaolest^ 
tion; aftd of what thef left an^inv^oiy wj^ dic^w%%: 
which the SfuaMk officer b§ liis ]!*eceipiip¥omis]Bd.tQ.h(» 
accountable* . - . 

Of this petty fetnliUioAi» a^^uddeo. and so.d]«tMi% Jth# 
English ministry eo«|d aol possibly havetfiuch notice a$ 
might enable themE*-to prewDt it« The ciMiquiy^t, if 
such it may be called) C9U bul .thre« daya; foT' th# 
S^aniard^y either Mi^pasing thef«iri»tcm.ftzwger tkaa 
it was, or resolving to tnislaodiing to c^aa^^^qi! cm" 
sidenag that* as tb^r force was grealei;;, there w^ 
less danger of bloodflhed» came with a.pQwer that made 
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iw^ttitnce (iditulotis, and at once denuuMled and ob- 
tained possession. 

The fitst account of any discontent expressed hj the 
Sftdmatda was brought by eaptain^ J^nt^ who arriying 
%tPfym6tak^ June 3, 1770, informed the Admiralty 
tihat the island had been claimed in December by the 
goi^«^or of Port SoMdad, 

This claim, made by an officer of so Htde dignity, 
wi^out any known direction from his superiors, could 
be considered only as the zeal or bfficiousness of an 
itidiyidual, Unworthy of public notice, or the formalitj^ 
6f remonstrance. 

In Augu9t Mr. Harriet the resident at MidHd^ gave 
notice to lord Weymouth of an accotmt newly brought 
to Cttdiz^ thkt the JSmgHah Mtit in possessicm of Port 
€hazadaj the same whi«h we caU Port Mgmont^ in the 
3tageHttMck i»ea; that in JamOu^ they had wimed 
ikiftif ^o €ftiini8A ships; ahd' that an armament was 
ienfo^t ill May from Buenoe Ayrea to dislodge them. 

It was peiiiaps not yet certain that this account wa» 
{rue ^ but the hiformation, ho'Weyer liikhful, was too 
late for prevention. It was easily known, that a fleet 
iBs^t^hed in ilfa^ iiad before Ait^uat succeeded or 
HiiscdMed. 
'*Ifii October caption Maltby cvmit %c^ Mngiandj and 
gave the account which I hkve now epitomised, of Ins 
expulsion from Falkland*a Islands. 

From this moment the whole natkm can witness that 
no dme was lost. The navy was surveyed, the ships 
refitted, and commanders appomted; and a powerful 
fleet was assembled, well manned and well steered, witii 
expedition after so long a peace perimps never known 
before, and whh vigour which after the waste of s^ 
long a war scarcely any other nation had been capaible 
•fexcrtiog* ^ , 

w^3 



Thi» preparvtion, so ^u^rkns in the efe^ ciJRmnfi^ 
and so efficacious in its event, was obstructed by th^ 
fitmost power of that noisy faedofi which has too tong 
filled the kingdom, sometimes with the roar of emplf 
menace, and somedmes with the yell of hypocritical 
lamentation. Every man saw, aAd every honest msfk 
saw with detestation, that they who -desired to ibr^c^ 
their sovereign into war, endeavoured at the ^SKm^ 
time to disable him from action. 

The vigour and tipirk of the ministry easily broke 
through all the machiaallons of these pygmy rebels^ 
and our armament was quickly such as was likely to 
xnake our ncigociatscms effectuid. 

The prince of ilifa^«e^»,>in his first conference with 
the English, mffittaters on this occaaion, owned that h<^ 
had from MadPid received intQlUgence that the English 
had been ibroibly exftdled from Falkland* m~ Island hf 
BuccareUif the govemor!of Buenos Ayres^ without an)^ 
particular <»Nlers from the king of Sfiain* But bemg 
asked) whether in his nciaster's naime he disa^ifed 
Muccmrellts vioteooey he refus^ tO answer witho&t 
direction. 

Theaeene of negociation was now, removed to Ma^ 
dridy and in September Mr. Harris wa^ cUrected to 
demand from QnmfddifXb^ Sf^anish minister, th^ i^sti« 
tutioa €»f Fcdkiand*s Island f and $> ^avowal oiJSuccu* 
re//t'« hostilities. 

It was to be expected that Qrimaldi would object to 
us our own behaviour, who had 6rderedLthe Sfianiard^ 
to depart &<Hn the same island. To this it was replied, 
that the English forces were indeed directed to warn 
other nations away ; but if coii^plianQe weip refused^ ta 
proceed quietly in making their se^^foejaiti and puffer 
^le subjects of whatever poFW^r to repwn there with« 
«ut molestation. By possessixHi thus taken, there wa;^ 
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#riiy ft ^sputable claim advaac^d, wUch nuf^ be 
peaceably and regularly decided, without insult and 
without force; and if the S/ianmrtU had complained at 
&e British court, their reasons would have been heard, 
and all mjuries redressed; but that, by presupposing 
the justice of their own title, and having recourse to 
anus, without any previous notice or remonstrance^ 
diey had violated the peace, and insulted the British 
government; and therefore it was expected that sa* 
tbfaction should be made by public disavowal, and 
inmiediale res^tution^ 

The ailswer of Grimaldi was ambiguous ^md ccld^ 
He did not allow that any particular orders had be^ 
^iven for driving the EngH9h from their settlement; 
but made no scruple of declaring, that such an ejeolimt 
was. nothing more thai} the settlers might have ex* 
pected; and that BuccareiH had not, in his c^inicMV 
^curred any blame, as the general injunctions to the 
^mericttn governors were, to sniffer no «ncroachaim^ 
xm the Sftanish dominions. 

In October the prince of MbBseran proposed a coa:-^ 
▼enticm for the accommodation of differehees by mu» 
tual concessions, -in which the vanung g^vea to the 
Sfianim*tU by Ifunt should be disavowed On cfie aide, 
and the molence used by Bueeareiii im the 4Hh$r. This 
offer was considered as little less than a iiew imult, 
jmd Grimaldi was told, that injury required reparation; 
^at when either party had suffered evident wrong, 
there was not the parity subsisting which is implied in 
^conventions and contracts; that we considered. out> 
selves as openly insulted, and demanded satij^G^ofi 
plenary and unconditional. 

Grimaldi affected to wonder that we were not y^t 
appeased by their c<mcessions. They had, he said, 
granted all that was required; they had ofierfd \9 r^ 

£ 4 
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store th& island jn ^. state in wliiclvtfae7>lbii]|d4tv but 
he thought that they likewise might hope for some 
regard, ^Ad that the warning sent by Hunt would be^ 
disavowed. 

Mr. Harris J our minister at Madrid^ insisted that the 
injured party had a right to uncondhioQal r^>amtiob, 
and GrinuUdi delayed his answer that a council might 
be called. In a few days orders were dispatched to 
.prmce Masserany by which he was commissioned to 
declare the kjng of Sfiain's readiness to ss^siy the 
demands of the king of England^ in expectation <Jf 
j^celving from him reciprocal satisfaction, by the dis- 
avowal, so o£t«n required, of Hunt'a warning. 

Finding the Sftaniards disposed to make no other 
acknowledgments, the Engluh ministry conudered a 
>irar as not likety tio be long avoided. In the latter end 
.of JVavettder private notice was given of their d»iger 
^.the mettJutnts at Cadiz^ and theoAcers absent from 
.GOfrMMT were remanded to their posts. Our naval 
force was every day increased^ and we made no abate- 
acnt of eur original demand. 

The obstinacy of the SfutnUh court still conthmed, 
and about the end of the year all hope of reconciliation 
was so nearly extBiguished,that Mr. Harris was directed 
to withdraw, witii the usual forms, from his residence 
ac MHtttrta^ 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firmness is com- 
monly successful ; having not swelled our first requisi* 
♦tion with any superfluous appendages, we had nothing 
^ yield, we therefore only repeated our first proposi- 
tiwi, prepared for war, though desirous of peace. 

About this time, as is well known, the king of France 
dismissed CAowfw/ from his employments. What effect 
ihis revolution of the French court had upon the Spanish 
counsels, I pretend not to be informed. Choiscul had 



dtwkf% |>rdlMfted^a]elSc iK^j^ttois, ner b h certain, 
k6W^'vtbr it may be suspected, that he talked in diffi&r* 
4sut ^tndns to Cerent parties. 

It seems fo be ahnost tine universal idrror of Mstori- 
^s to s^p^^' it po&ically, as it is ];^ysicall7 truey 
tiiiat every effect has a piroportionate eaUae. In th« 
xnanfmste' action of mtttter VLpon malted, the moti^ft 
f^nodfieisd cam be b«it eiqued to tlie force of the moving 
JPower ; but- the operations of life, whe^er private c* 
|^]bli9itadxm| no sueh k^s. The caprices of voluntary 
H^paats laiigh at calcii^oiu U is nol always that ther^ 
is a str6ng rea^pn for • af great e^reitt. OhstiHacy asMi 
flecibiUty^. ms^lpity a&d kindiieasy give ]^ace altev^ 
^ft^Mfy X<^,t9ttt olkof^ send the reason of these vieissi* 
^es^owever Impertant maf be the consequencesi 
i^n ^scapjes thennifid in- which the change k made. 
^ Wh^tMp the alteriBlio»whiri» b«|^ in Junuahft^ 
||>pe^4s the ^tlmUh ottttQselS) Imd aopi«fihw cause 
thin^ convictJioii of the improfriet^ of thek'^p^EBt eenduct, 
jind^ of the danger lyf a new wai'9 it is Dot easy to decide ; 
bul^tfaey began, whatever was the reasen, to relax their 
laughtin^ss, and Mr. i^fimn^^^-departare was oluttker* 
fiumded. » ^ . 

The demandft^iirst msde by Mti§imd^&f^ sdli etiok 
tinued} and oh January ^d; 1lfe-^rinc«ii[^ JMtilm^^itt$ 
delivered ' a deciaratioQ^ in whieh the king oi Sfiain 
disavofOs thevi^knt enterftnac qf JEktccareUh and pro« 
jSHises io reator€ thefiort and fori cmUed Egdknit, wkk 
nil the ariillerfand stmeaj 0ctomH»g to the inrotntorif^ 
* To thid prdtnii^ of resdtutioin is subjMMd that ^Ms 
engagement tQ fn9<fre Post £gmont, cenitsf, nori^ght 
hi any wUm to 0ff^t tM question qf thepmr right qf 
g<yuereisnty qf'fhe Mabulne oita&m^foe calM Pafcland'e 
Islaiids. ^ • 
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TUa cQDcemon was accepted by the earl of M^c^ 
/ordf who declared on the part of his onager, that the 
I»ince of Ma9eeran being authorized by his C^tboUc 
iMJesty to offer in hia majesty^a nqme to the king of 
Great Britain a. aati^ction for the ir^ury done him by 
4Ufione9$ing him qf Port E^gmont, and having signed, 
a doclaratioQ expressing that hi^ catholic majesty dxaa-^^ 
V0f»€ the eat^dUion against Port £gm<H»t) apd e^gagps 
tp realore jit in the slate in ifjiich Jt stpo4 before the 
ipth of Jutif 1 770, 4^ Britannic TMifcsty v^l look^ uf^fi-^ 
the aaid de^iarationj togejjier wifh the full jierformance 
^the engagement o^ t/^e fiaH^qf^ hia catholic majesty, 
tt/^asasi^fiofotiotiforthe injury done to^^the ct9vm of 
Great Britain. , ^ ^ , 

This is all that he^a originally 4^ttandpd. The expa-; 
dition is ^VA^^mred) and (he. island- is rei^ored. 4^ 
^ttry is acl^ipwijgdgt^ hj X||» re^^c^tioQ of »l^.i?ocA-^ 
jA*^ fH4lf %>% wjio twice ineqjtions ^h^ word injfiru and. 
twice thp WQpd satisfaction* , 

The » poniards ha^e ^pulated <hat ike grant of 
liQ^sessimi sh^ not preclude the question of p^or 
sigh^ a questii?n which we shall probably.^ make no 
haste to djicias^ and a right i>f which no formal resig- 
jBMfeii was«eiiBr i^i|iijred. ThiSj. reserve has.sujjiplied 
^HHttfir for mi^Qh <4axBour, j^nd perhaps the English 
..aunistry would have, hemk bett;er pleased had the de- 
daratiflfi bee^i without it. But when we ha^ve obtained 
^ that wiR asked^ w^. shoidd we complain th£^t w|^ 
bave not mpre| Wl)^n. th^, jP^^^^^on is conceded^' 
wk^rais the fivil that tbe right, which that ,concessioa 
aupposeato be merely h3rp(^tiGal| la referred to the 
Greek 4uteld» for a future disqip^tion I Were tho. 
<$wtrz^f« les^'lr^e or Jess securq^ because jfier thei;^ 
defection from the house of Austt;^ thif had never , 
been declared^ iidi9eiidei^j>cfore Hie treaigr of Wept^. 
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phtfBa ? Is the king of France less a sovereign because 
the king of England partakes his title ? 

If sovereignty implies undisputed rights scarce any 
prince is a sovereign through his whble dolnofiionsi if 
sovereignty consists in this, that no supeiior is aekmw- 
Hedged, our king reigtts at Por^ Ejfftnimt -witli sbverei^ 
avftfic^Ay. Alm&st every netr acquired terrftoty is in 
9ortlt degfe^controvertible, andtill the coiim>vev8y Is 
decided; a terlRi very diffictttt to be fi&ed, ail that can 
Be had'i^real possession and actual dominion. 

Thi« sttrely is a sttiiicient ansfwerto the feudal gab'' 
Me of a fnan who H every 4iay l^sden^ that splaidor 
of character i^rhi^h Aice fftun^iiated the kingdom, then 
dazzled, and afterwards inflamed it; and f^r whom it 
will be happy if tlie nai^n sh^m at la%t-disitii8s him to 
nameless obscurity, "tidth thaflPequipoiHeHof htomB andL 
pnStB^ which ComeilU aUows to Mk1tUe%i a mto wfao^, 
I th]fit,.had much of his merit, ami miAy of his £Miita. 

Chacun parU-d ton gfi tie ce grand Cardinal, 

Mai9 pour tnoije n*en dirai rien ; 
II m' a fait trop de bienpour en dire du Wi^, • ''* ■ 

M m*a fait trop de mal pour en tlirt du^ien, - 

' To push advantages too far is'ndtbav fiocixms tmtf^ 
just Had we insisted on a. concession: ofi aM^t^dMit' 
fight, k may not inisbecome us,, eith^ asanw^lwls or 
politicians, to consider, what 6l^»miiMi .cafridihavea^- 
9wered. We have already, hemig]ttr»sqr,^grail^ 3K>u 
the whole effect of right, and.hava not denied yap tiie 
name. We have not said thatthe rigiawa&oiirft.be%KP 
this concession, but only that what right iiK h^d| is not 
1^ this concession vacated. W* ^hftv« now. for va^v^ 
than tworcentuciea itded.lai|pevai^.Qf.1ikc -^mroii 
continent, by a ^laim which pertHaps4a vi^id^j^x up<9f^ 
Ibis aomfttdfttatioP) iJtm m poMf^ ma producMKbettcgr 
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hy tii»«f M of discikvmy and fmor setdement. A&d hy 
such tides almost all the domhuons of the earth ai% 
Mdeiif except that their (Original is beyond niemof^, 
ipd greater obscurity gives them greater veoerattooy 
Sksuld we atfow this plea to b^ aoAuiledt the whole 
fabric o£ qur en^iire shakes at the fiwiiidatim. i-Hi^heii 
jioii siqipoae youraelves to have first descried tfce 4dls« 
puted isfauMii you si^pose idiat you can^afdly p«»v^ 
We were at least the geaetaHliscovererfft^ lhedlia|re/* 
Ionic regjoiw and have hitheno fa#kl4t idth^ its a^ja- 
CMBcles. The justice of this tenure the woidld has* 
hMbeiriCHidmhtoilf'aiid^yoiffaelvesajkie^ 
it» when abottt twenty jMrs f%0 ydl^4es]irt»d from your 
g HTf w im t expedition^ Bmi expressly disowaed ai^ de- 
sign !jtiif.a6tdkig9 where Ton sHpenow not oontent to settle 
mdA -to. reigib wxtboi^ ^esttortifig' sunk a oanfes^cm oi 
eaigilnal -liffat^ aar wny isayitf^- earery otittsr mstiam to 
£tfl»wyou. * 

T« eondieratipm such as Uiese, it is reasom^e feo 
impttte tliat anxiety of the S/tanUtrd^^ from which the 
lanpeiilplico of this island is inferred by Juniusy one of 
tkt few writers of Ms despicable faction whose name 
does out disgrace llio page of an opponent. The value 
^the ^mg^is^nted naay be very different to hbn that, 
fa^s aftt-him itet loees it. The S^imrdsy by yklding 
jni^khtx^B Idaftdi have admitted a preeedent (^ what 
they thini? encroachment ; have suffered a breMihto be 
nMiOe in the OiK-W4>rks of their empire ; and* notwith- 
iftandfei^ the reserve of prior right, hai^ suffered a 
^ba%en»us exeep&m to the prescriptive tenure of thttr 
i^thtAi^tm territories^ 

l^ch is the loss Of Sfuani let us now compute the 
profit of BH^aki. • Wo-^ave, by obtaiiilng^a disavowal of 
BwxarelWi ^pe^tion, aandHN. restitudbn of our settle* 
tnent, nwintaiiied m^tixMm^ ^ tbe^ ^wmh ftM^ tk» 



acftoired ? What, but a ble^and fij^domy^j»otiti»i»i aa 
iatand thnnUi a«dcr4lPipaii hmfisin' use, MotMf^iii wkitef^ 
«Bd barren in suvoiner r an iiland wUn^iM) t]|i# sfuth* 
em Sarahs have d^nified wiU». halx^dmi: wiMW^i 
gaurriswimiatbe kef^ in a stalte that<emii0|pi)ttea wiiA 
eirry the exiles of Si^eiibi i of tvhMr the<«iipeQfle wiH 
bei^perpetia^^ «Rd ilie i « Mi»miJi< : oceaaiMial, and-Mrfdeh^ 
tf Ibttune tii»iie'«p0O isdt lafasnrs, ma^ib^ocnae »iiest 
of smugglers Yh peaoe^ and ii» wartlw tdfuge of fiatfir» 
budcaniewK Tor alMns tbeigovemnnem has nov ^ivei& 
ampltf'aetestatic^, for Hie isitm^ haa^ lie«i sibce abiii* 
Aiidd, and iieHia^ tias leq^ Ga*f to quiat €iai&Boiir% 
Hith w inMMion^ not then ii^olty ^pamaM^of ^mMfag. 
It in a iifanrtilnie. 

* Thi»iathe oountrf of which w« have now posseanMii 
and of Mihich a numerous party pretends to wish that 
we had murdered thousandafe* the titular 8orereigni|r« 
Tcr^harga any menr with such madness, apfHroaohes t9 
an aecasadtm defeated by its own incredibiii^. As thqr 
have been- long accunaulating &lsehoods, it is posdUa 
that they are now only adding another to the heap, and 
tiiiat tiiey do not meai» all that they profess. Bi^ of 
Iftia faction What evil mt^ not be credited \ They havt 
IdUierto shewn ncr<virttte, and very little wit, beyond 
that mischievous cumiing for which it is- held by IU9 
tiiat children may be hanged. 

As war is the last of remedies, cuneta /irh$9 tefUanda^ 
all lawful expedients must be used to avoid it Aa war 
is ^e extremity of evil, it i» swely the duty of those 
whose station intrusts them with the care of nations, a^ 
avert it fcom their charge. There are diseasea of ani* 
mal nature which nothing but ampalatioQ aan remove^ 
so there may, by tiKdepravaCion of human passions, ba 
aotta^mes a ^M^pena ia f aH m tii aji fe fiaawhich 4r^ 
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ttid tli6 H^rd iit'e thfe neceMtary f^mediMl ; but lA wM&- 
leih^kjfi or ekHtlpn be bett^ aliewn than pro^cMbg 
«i9c)i dreadfal o|>enrtl6nt9' whilelSfefe^ f^SLt^om^M 
^%tiOcMnegl«ds? *. • . -f n*? 

"iKIs iKixmdeifbl i;$ltfa what'^cooiiess and iKiHereiice 
l^e gra^teri part'of^,nfankind see war comaieiiced. /^ 
Those thsrt hear^ ittttt a 4lBtanee, or read of it in 
liiooksvbut haT^ifeV^ pfes«itM ic&ei#s tdj^ir iiyiQdl»^^ 
tovsMw itias Ikde mora tifaif a spkie^d gaiimr afird# 
elEUitoion, an «'%tFnif^ a battle, a»d a tftumpb*" Some 
kfd^d must peHsh- in thev^4itost>Ml^Kf»8fiU»fi«ldy*5i9l ' 
tl^ die upoh Idle be^ of honour, i^Nign thaie ^e» 
amidst thejoy^ of €engue»$y art4 \fiti^mfHh EnglsndMr^ 
'gkttyi'rnnileindtaihf, .i<.. % '^ 

-The life of a ntodem soldier is ill represenled bf" 
Jb^roftc fiction. War j^has liieaiis of destriti^ion more 
formidable than the cannon and the sword* Of the* 
tkionsands and X€ti thouiands that periled in our late 
contests wkh France and ^am^ a v^ry small part ever 
frtt the stroke of an enemy ; the rest languiidied in 
tents and ships, amidst damps and piitrefacti<m ; pal^ 
torpid, spiritless, and helpless ; gasping and groaning^ 
im^^itied among men^ made oAxlurate bf long continu* 

, iBice of hopeless misery ; and were at last whelmed in 
pits, or heaved into the ocean, withoi^t notice and with* 
(Mit -remembrance, fiy incommodious enx^ampments 
and unwholesome stations, where colirage is useless^ 
and enterprise impMtcticable, fleets are silently dis- 
peopled, and anmes sluggishly melted away. 

Thus is a people gradually exhausted, for the most 
part. With Uitle effect. The wars of civilized nations 
make veiy stow changes in the system of empire. The 
public per^iveftscareely aily alteration but an mcrcase 
of debt ; and the few individuals wlip are benefited, are 

JB# ftu^poMd^ to b«l^ tte clearest i^M ^o^^tb^ «dv«)^ 



tages^ Klie th«t fhapbd the daa^ei^)r€44j^e>i«^« 
«ad after bleeding in tfaie b^uttle gre^ 4ch by the ^toi^ 
hei|^»f^ sbeif lus gains inithoue ^pfff' But at the^coor 
clusioQ^of^ t^^yeijirs .waf, how are wq reconcyxensed, 
Ibr-the de^of multUu^es atid thfi» ^^g^se. of millionsi . 
but by centempl^itiQg^tbe, suddejQ glcM*ies of paymast^^s^ 

pages fli^^.like metdors} and D$boa«^Hps4aces.]4selti^,. 
exhidations? ; , * .. ,,. 

«These ar^ethip.men who^ without virtu% lal|0ur« ov^ 
h9«JBurd, are growing rich as^their ooiintry isin}p^ec« 
ished; they rejoice when obstni^^ or ambition add» 
another year tp slaughter and ^^v^statioa ijSiiA laugh 
from their dedis At bmyery and science, while they are 
addii|g hguM.tai|gm*f9 ai^d cipher ^to cipher, hopinjg^' 
fo9^ new contract f«om a new afniamiont, and com^. 
patmg the pixufits. of a.siege or tempest. , 

TbQpe. who suiTer^eb* minds to .dwell on^these con- 
siderations will think it no ,great crime in the ministry 
that they have not sp^tched with eagerness the first' 
opportunity of rushing into the field, wh^n tliey were 
able to .obtain by quiet negociation all the real good 
that victory could haye brought us. 
. Of \ictory indeed every nation is confident before 
the, sword is dmwn; and this mutual confidence pro- 
duces that wantonness of bloodshed that has so often 
desolated the world. But it is evident, that of contra- 
dictory opinions one must be wrong, and the history of 
mankind does ^ ot want ex^ples that may teach cau« 
don to the daring, and moderation to the proud. 

X^iet us not think our laurels blasted by condescend-, 
ing to inquire, whether we might not possibly grow 
rather less than greater by attacking Spain P Whether 
we should have to cc^tend with Sfiain alone, whatever 
h^ been promised by our patriotic may vei^ rea«Hiabl]^ 
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-WMM^^ A'Wr.Jeelmd for the emifikf mUi^ o£«nr 
j|9i0^P0t title ta. ft Mageliimk iock» W9uld raose tip 

40^ ib$ wma oC B^tufey aay^ .««r %||f ^tbe. jra^i«»»v«i^ 
^y ^cce«i ix^ttirki first e%l; i^^us«i|^«i;l90Q, will 

itiAfami!^ settlors, WY9 qii% a^the i)?'^ J^ili Ml «^ 
^i^it fiji6gi& ^ttle nt^BOk GrecnUm4f^9iod s% fi^t jr^ 1^^ 
tor a«|»f»A««^ tiUvWe ar^ in#IJKiS^(f.<^p&^ 

iBKijIiftstel Uk^dfis, it is not fossii^tib^ any F^W^ 
sb^il4 &voiAr tis, mtflie ia T^rf^libMir ti^ som^^QuJUl 
«I)fose. «%- IH ^r^t^ wc we tQliir iu:e,ctkca:wise 
MiJ^loyed; tte ciH^tests betftrewHp th« 1^ oi Ftanet^ 
^d his own stil^^ects are ^f{i#e;iit.abfr ^iithludC ^^ 
fl^Bi^tiipporfeiDg '$/i|^. B.ut wlip 4oe»Bot kstow-thsi^ 
SpragQfc v;ar lui« of^en put a. stsip to civU ^fiscords 2 .It 
withdraws 4ke atte^n of thf pttbik irom d««ie^c 
gmvanceS) said affords opportunities of dktnMing the 
larbulent and restless to distaiii empl^fnexits. The 
^pnUarda have always an argtidateni of irresistAie per* 
^^Sioa. If France will not support them against M^^ 
^^ncTf they will strengthen England against Franee* 

But let us indulge a dream of idle speculadcm, ainl 
suppose that we 2tTe to engage with ^^af», and wit& 
Sfiuin alone; it is not even yet very certain that much" 
advantage will be gained^ Spain is not easily vuhiera* 
ble : her kingdom, by the loss or cession of many frag- 
toents of dominion, is become solid and eompact. The 
^mniard9 hikve indeed no fieet able to oppose iisj but 
Ihey will not endeavour actual opposkion; t^ey ^U 
^faut themselves up in their ovm territories, and let us 
e&haust our seamen in a hopeless siege. They will 
^ive comarassions to privateers of every nation, who 
"Wili prey Mf^ our inerobanto ^e^ithout pos^biUty of 



rtppi«ll** If thef tiiink their pl*le 8^et in dafingcr, <3i^ 
vill forbid it to set saH, and ^ve awhile updri the cr«dt 
of tfeksftfe whiiDh dl *Murofie knowa to be sdfe; and 
whieh^ if otir obstinacy «hoQld continue tMltfiey can no 
longer be wifltout it, will be conveyed. to them with 
secrecy and security by our natural eifi^mies the French^ 
or by the Dutch our natural allies. ^ 

But tfee whole continent <rf Spatdsh America wSl lie 
opentoisiTasion; we shall have nothing to da but 
march into these wealthy regions, and* ma:ke their 
present masters cotiie^ that ^ey were always ours by 
ancient right. We shall throw brass and iron out of our 
houses, and nothing but silver will be seen among us. 

All this is very desirable, but it is not certain that it 
can be easily attained. Large tracts of America were 
added by the last war to the British dominions; bldt, if 
the faction credit their own Apollo^ they were con- 
quered in Germany. They at best are only the barren 
parts of the continent, the refuse of the earlier adven- 
turers, which the French^ who came last, had taken 
only as better than nothing. 

Against the 8/ianish dominions we have never hi- 
therto been able to do much. A few privateers have 
grown rich at their expense, biit no scheme of conquest 
has yet been successful. They are defended hot by 
walls mounted with cannons which by cannons maybe 
battered, but by the storms of the deep and the vapours 
of the land, by the flames of calenture and blasts of 
pestilence. 

In the rergn of Elizabeth^ the favourite period of 
English greatness, no enterprises against America had 
any other consequence than that of extending Engtish 
navigation. Here Cavendish perished after all his ha- 
zards; and here Drake and Hawkins^ great as th^y 
were in knowledge and in fame, having proiiaised ho- 



iMiir.fo themte]?e« aa^ domyba to tke eomttf,.«iuifit 
b)b^^)er8itioii and misery in dUhonourable graves. 
' JDuviiig .the proleclprdi%> of Crotn%»^lti a time .<tf 
/wlucli the patriotic ifib^s still more aFdenfely desire the 
return, die SfianUk domim<ms were again attevijptedi 
hut here, and otAy here^ the ibrtune of CmmweU made 
a pause. His forces were driven from I^paniola^ his 
hopes of possessing the We9t Indiett vamshed, and Jd^ 
maiea was taken, only that the whole expedldNMi might 
' Jipt grow ridiculous* 

The attack of Cartha^ena is yet temeediered, where 
.^e ^tafOarde b&uk the ramparts saw their invaders 
4estroyed by the hostility of the elements; p<n:^ned by 
the air^xand crippled by the dews; where every hour 
ew^ away battalions ; and in the three days that passed 
^between the descent and re-embarkationi half an army 
.|ierlshed. 

- In the last war the Havanna was taken, at what ex- 
.pense is too well remembered. May my country be 
daever ciursed with such another conquest! 

These instances of miscarriage, and these arguments 
of difficulty, ms^ perhaps abate Uie military ardour of 
.the public Upon ^e opponents of the government 
their operation will be different; they wish for war^ 
but not for conquest; victory would defeat their pur* 
eposes equally with peace, because prosperity would 
^naturally continue trust in those hands which had used 
it fortunately. The patriots gratified themselves with 
expectations that some sinistrous accident, or .errone- 
ous conduct, might diffuse discontent and inflame ma- 
lignity. Their hope is malevolence, and tbeir good is 
.«vil. 

Of their zeal for their country we have already had 
3 specimen. While they were terrifying the nation 
.TKJtth doubts whether it was any longer to exi^t; whije 



Oef ge pr c g ea t ed bxw^6»e itindto ss- h«iv«niig in te 
c^oiids,^ a&jd hostile fleets as ^nergiiig from the dee|»s 
ti)e)^o6stmc«edoiir levies of aeaa»ii^aad emberrasaed 
our endeavours <^ defeiice. Of sueli men he thaiks 
wldi Uffiieoessary .candour wbQ does not beHeve them 
fikeiy to have promoted -the. ndacarriage which they 
desired, by intimidating our troofiis or betraying out 
somidQs; 

> It is cimsidered as an injiny to the pul^c by those 
sanguinary statesmen, that though the ile«t has beea 
refitted and manned, yet no hostilities have followed; 
and tiiey who sat wishmg for misery and slaughter are 
disappointed of their pleasure. But as peace is the end 
of war, it is the end likewise of preparations for war; * 
and he may be justly hunted down as the ^lerny of 
matthind, that can choose to snatch by violence and 
Uoodshed, what gentler means can equally obtain. 

The ^ministry are -reproached as not during to pro- 
voke an enemy, lest ill success should discredit and 
displace them. Ikape that they had better reasons; 
that they paid some regard to equity and humanity ^ 
and considered themselves as entrusted with thesafet|^ 
<tf their fellow*subjects, and as die destroyers of all 
that should be superfluouriy slaughtered. ^ But let us 
suppose that their own safety had some influence on 
their conduct, they will not^ however, sink to a level 
with their enemies. Though the motive might be 
selfish, the act was innooent. They who grow rich by 
adcninistering physic, are not to be numbered with 
them that get money by dispensing, poison. If they 
maintain power by harmlessness and peace, they mus( 
for ever be at a great distance from ruffians who would 
gain it by mischief and confusion. The watch of a city 
poay guard i( for jhJure; but are well employed in prox. 



leetit%ll frcymihose Who lie in '^ratit {6 filre tfti'^im^s 
ftfli rob the houses afiitdftt the conilftgration. 

An unsoccessftil wftr would uttdtottbtcidfy liave tiad 
the effect winch the enemica of the ministry so ear- 
nestly desbe: ibrw*o €Ottld hate sustahicd €ife dis- 
l^ee of Mly ending in misforttifie? Bat Had^^vvtoton 
Iffvanon undeservedly prospered, had Falkland^ 9 liicmA 
been yielded unconditionally with every right prior and 
posterior; though the rabble might have shtsmed, ind 
the windows have blazed, yet those who know the valtf€ 
6f Hfe, and the uncertainty of pubBc credit, would have 
murmured, periiaps xmheard, at the iiierease of our 
ilebt and the loss of otir people. 

This thirst of blood, however the visibk! promoter!^ 
of sedition may think it convenient to shrink from the 
accusation) is loudly avowed by JunktSf the writer to 
whom his par(^ owes much of its pride, and some of 
its popularity. Of Junius it csomot be saldf as of Uhf99C9y 
ahKX he scatters amlnguotn expi^ssions among the 
vulgar; for he cries Aa-yoc without reserve, and endea- 
tours to let slip the dogs of foreign or of civil w^, ig- 
f&6rant whither ttiey are going, and caretess what may 
fee their prey. 

Junius has sometimes made his satire felt, but let 
*iot injudicious admiration mistake the venom bf the 
fchaft for the \^gour of the bow. He has someitimea 
ftported with lucky malice ; but to him that knows his 
company, it is not hard to be sarcastic in a mask. 
While he walks like Jack the giant-killer^ in a coat of 
darkness, he may do much mischief with little strength. 
Novelty captivates the superficial and thoughtless; 
vehemence delights the discontented and tui-bulent. 
Be that contradicts acknowledged truth, will always 
have an audience; he that vilifies established iauthority 
will always find abettors. 



which hftft ni^ly g)^i^ upon the «<^14iJie£Br% 44^ 

Wb4»H<he had q^c^ pr9^i|l^for M^ ^isfety bywipene-f 
tcabtejN^c^f|% i^ hdd italic tp «i^iiibcir bm tr^tk and 

darj^ fieii^ ^ii^ al^ liberty to M^ige hixi^MiJI^ 'ttk* 
tkft i^ammM^M'^ol iimsibiHt>f; ..out of the reafft» o^ 
d^u^6r>^b^B;^eeiibol4; oiO^^^ the r«EiiekQf iAf»iite%i 
he h^ b^^ con^dent^ As a^lMt^asiciaOt he has had tbc^ 
ai^ of per8iiadH%i^iMii he sec<»)c^<i deiNNi #8 ^ rea-» 
soner, he h^9 ei^viiu:^ thoi^ who had fio. doubt belQB^ 
miiia moraiiitj he»iias taught thid: •virtue tpay d«igrac#t^ 
zpAm» % |Mtrk>t,Hbtt iMia gratkidil the m^eaii hf^ ii\$ittt» oa 
^ H^ ^kulii^^edi^oti^aaceadaafi, h&lias been abto^ 
t^#d^9nceit| finding tlie nailQi% ^eiobiistfti^ he baa 
llb^Q. .alll&ta ioflai^e it. I^Hv us 9b9i^0 from his yfk^ ■ 
the ¥ii«^y «f inaoleiice^ and wi^draw from hirefi-* 
cacy the sytn|ia;(^lic favour of plebian maligmty ; I dO: 
not aay tiia« we sball ieav€Lbim nothing; the cause thai?. 
I defend scoraatbe help of falsehood ; but if we reaver 
him oviy hi» merky what will be his praise? 

It is not by his liveliness of imagery^ hia pungency 
of peria^, or .his fertility of allusion, that he detains 
the cits of London^ and the boors of Middheex. Of 
Style and sentiment they take no cognizance* They 
acknire him for virtues like their, ownj for cofitenipt ot 
ord^ and violence of outrage) for ra^ of defiamatioa 
and audacity of falseliopd. The supporters of the biM 
of rights feel no niceties of e!0i»positi^9 nor dexterjli^a' 
of a^|>histry i t^i^t faculties are better proportioned totiu 
the l^wl. of Bella^j w baxljiJ^ity of Be^ordi but |h^ 
are $fM tl^^ Jlwiim i».on t^eir side* and tliey are. th«re««. 
€^e sur^^hfit ^"-^rnj^iii^^^Hi^tei Those who know^ipt 
whither h^ .w.«i||ld laB4 tli^Bq^^:£^sQlf l» Af> foiio^4mij| 



md thois'Wl^eftiid&t ^iid*"!^ sAeftniiig, lio|K^li6 tlMa:^ 

^Ibeliioii. - "^ V * 

• Junius is an unusual phenomenon, on which fiome 

l&vc g£lSsed/with woUdec and -some wiA terra^) but 

• vonder anft tenor art transilbry psiwionsT^He wilteoon 

A^-^moreciGA^JUrie^^d or m^re ktfentiveljr^cacitthiiBd, 

*iM !vtet^olljr''h& ta1sen.f€^'w coroetj^lliat irom hs 

Jlaifiiftg hMf'- shook ppealilence aild^ waic, inqiiii^. 4111 

' find to br only*a metebr'formed by* th©?*va*poui» of ^u- 

Irifyiog democracy, void ^kindled into flame by . the 

%ffejfVescence of interest struggling, with %convictk)BL; 

Vhich after h«e»ring#plunged its fcAlowers in a bog, will 

kavie UMnqnHing why*we regjird it. k .» * .^: 

Yet though I cannot think the s^ of Junku scb^nre 
Itom ciitiexsm^ thimgh his expresaimis are ^oft^ trii% 
and his periods feeUe,^ I should never have statkofed 
Mm where heuhas placed ^msell^ had I n0t raded hia 
l)y.his morals ra^r than hi^ faculties; What^ says 
dFofie, must be the priest, where a monkey is the god ? 
What must be the drftdge of a pafty of whkh^ the heads 
«re Wiikek arid Crosbyi^wbridgt and 7\>wnaend? 

JuntuB knows his own meaiung, and -ctib therefore 
tell it« He is an enemy to the ministry, he sees th^m 
growing hourly stronger. He knows that a war at 
once unjust and unsuccessful would have certaiidy 
displaced them, and is therefore,in his. zeal for his 
country, angry that war was not unjuatly made, and 
unsttcoessfuUy conducted. Butt there are others'whose 
thoughts* are less clearly expressed, and- whose 
schemes perhaps are less consequentially digested ; 
Who declare that they do not wish for a rupture^ yet 
condemn the miaistry for tm doing that» by which a 
tupture would naturally tare been msade. . >» 

If <3m part^ resolvea. ipaidemaqii vi%at the- other mr 
iMTeatp refuae^tbe d^yuW^mi^be ^ti^aniiied only 



hy itiMtrftAwi : andfinbtv^B^Ki powei% whoii^e no cdht^ 
mon superior^ there ns no^ other arbitf^tot* tlieui the * 
^sword* ^ *<^ ^ • > \ ? 

Whether^the UriniAtry nlghi not equitaWf havfe dc * 
muaided' more, i$ not worth ir cfuestioir. The utmost 
ex«r<ion.«f;»right is aiways imd^OHs^ and'where^lfims 
are* not ^%y diftenhina^^ is '^wayS dangefbus. We 
a^ed • all itot was^ necessary, anet persisted in ou^ 
first ol&im withotte mean recession, or wanton agg^vtf- 
tioi#,1]|h» €flaniardii^ fonnd us re^fiofute, and complied* * 
after a ^ort struggle. - : ^ . . 

The real crime^ef thefaimstry is, that tiiey have founi 
the means of- avokUng their d>wrn ruin ; but the charge 
against* them is multifarious and confused, as will 
happen, when malice and diacontent are ashamed of 
tiieir complaint. The past^nd the &iture are compli- 
eafted in the censure; We hare heard a tumitituouB 
clamour about -honour and rifhts, injuries and xnsultSi ' 
tilie BritUh flag, and the Favourite* % rudder,' BuccartW?9 
conduct, and« GiimakHt^ declarations, the ManUla ran- 
som, delays and reparation. 

Through the whole argument of the faction runs the' 
general error, thait our settlement on Falkkmd*a Mand 
was not only lawful but unquestionable; that our 
right was not only certain but acknowledged ; and that 
^e equity of our conduct was su(^, that the Spaniards ' 
could not blame or (^struct it without combating th^ 
own connction, and opposing the general <^inion of 
mankind. 

If once it be discotered that, in the opinion of 
the S/Ukni0rd», our. settlement was usurped, our 
Claim arbitrary, and our conduct Insolent, ail that liiaa 
happened will appear to follow by a natural concate-' 
nation. Doubts will produce disputes and disquisitioQir 
diaquiiitiQin^^ires del^ as^ xl^a^ cii«iJi» teoon^ 
fwibiice. 



» Hid tkR.^ifkkjgfi¥empasmkmm^^ 

,cotidkk»aily all that mtm requhr^^ we mig^t have been 
satMied ; tat^faMt wo^)d £im^ bare ju^fffl of their 

^ubiniiiaio& I that tt^ sh¥|^ before ua as tt conquened 

.peofit^who haying lately jkli&A to -our asm«,w«rere 
HVvitxoaipelkaAto>.«^Giifiocto.aiir pride. T^hpoour 

.of the pMic i». indeed ol.^igb impoHailae ; let 
we. muat reiueieher . that we have -had^ to. transit 
leWi^ mighty 1^9 mda powerful nptioa, wh6 have 

•unluckily been Uught to think t)iat4hey haiGP })Ofmar 
to keep or lose «e weH as oursekces. ' k 

When the admraky were toM ia Jkme of the wara- 
ipg given, to Nun^ they were, I suppoie^ iofeeined 
that Hunt had first provoked it by warning 9»t9 the 
SpamtoFdMt, and natundly ccmsidered oee act of inso- 

4enoe as balaneed -^ another, without expecting that 
more would be dime cm either side. Of repnesentatioie 

*«nd remonstrances them would be no esdj ii.Ai^j. 
were to be made whenever small comroandevs aie ua- 
civil to each other ; oor could peace ever be enjoyed^ 
if upon such transient provocations it be ims^iaed 
Q^essaryto prepare Cor war. We might thenyit is 
said, have increased,, our force with more leisure and 
less inccmvenience ; but this is ta- judge only by the 
event. We omitted to disturb the public^ because we 

' did not suppose that en armament would be necessary. 
^ Some months afterwards, as haa beentoldy Buccth- 
rellif the governor of Buenaa Ayrc^y sent against the 
settlement of Port JLgmont a force which ensured 
^e .conquest.^ The SfianUh commander required aiie 
JEnglUA captains to depart, but they tbiiddng.that resis- 
tai))pe necessary wl4§h they knew to be useless, gave 
th^ ^fianiardf the>ig^t^of presc^bing terms of ^{Ht- 
i|Jptlon. Jhe Sfianiftrda ii^sp^ed ne new eondition, ex« 
«^Pt 4^aMl|f «loQ^ ^h^uldnot s%U^Ufld«r.4P^ > 



and of this tbf^ seciired tfa^ perfimaancelif taking 
off th« rudder. 

To ati inhabitaiit of the land there appears nothing 
in all this unreasonable or o£Pensh^. If the English 
Intended to keep their stipulation, how were thof in* 
jured by the detention of the rudder? If the rttdde» be 
to a ship what his tail is in fables to a fox, the part in 
which honour is placed, and of which the violation is 
never to be endured, I am sorry that the Favourite 
suffered an indignity, but cannot yet think it a cause 
for which nations shbuld slaughter one another. 

When BuccatelWa invasion was known, and the 
dignity of the crown infringed, we demanded> repara- 
tion and prepared for war, and we gained equal respect 
by the moderation of our terms, and the spirit of our 
exertion. The Spanish minister immediately denied 
that Bucc<^€ili had received any particular orders to 
seize Port Egmont^ nor pretended that he was justiftedy 
otherwise than by the general instructions by which 
the American governors are required to exclude the 
subjects of other powers. 

To have inquired . whether our settlement at Port 
Egfu^nt was aay violation of the Sfianish ri'ghts, had 
been to enter i^Kin a discussion which the pertinacity 
of political disputants might have contini^ed without 
end. We therefore called for restitution, not as a con- 
fession of right, but as a reparation of honour, which 
required that we should be restored to our former 
state upon the island, and that the king of Sfiain should 
disavow the action of his governor. 

In return to this demand, the Spaniards expected 
from us a* disavowal of the menaces with which th^y 
had been first insulted by Hunt; and if the claim to 
the island be supposed doubtful, they certainly ex- 
pected it with equal reason. Thisj however^ was re» 
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fused, audi our tnipeiiontf of atrength gare validby tm 
our arguments. 

But we are told that the disavowal of the king of 
Sfiam is temporary and fallacious; that BuccareMi*^ 
irmament had all the appearance of regular forces 
luiid a concerted expedition; and that he is not treated 
at home as a man guilty of piracy, or as disobedient to 
the orders of his master. 

That the expediMon was well planned, and the forces 
piKkperly supplied, affords no i»*oof ^ communication 
• between the govenior and his court Those who are 
intrusted with the care of kingdoms in another hemis- 
phere, must always be trusted with power to defend 
tbem. 

Asiittle can be inferred from his reception at the 
Sfianish court. He is not punished indeed, Ibr what ha» 
he done that deserves punishment? He was sent into 
America to govern and defend tiie dominions of Sfiam, 
He thought the English were encroaching, and drove 
them away. No Spaniard thinks that he has exceeded 
his duty, nor does the king of Sfiain charge him with 
excess. The boundaries of dominion in that part of the 
world have not vet be«i settled; and he mistook^lf a 
^stake there was, like a zealous subjo^, in his mas- 
ter's favour. 

But all this inquiry is superfluous. Conridered as a 
reparation of honour, the disavowal of the king of Sfiain^ 
made in the sight of all Europe, is of equal value^ whe- 
ther true or false. There is indeed no reason to quesr 
tion-its veracity; they, however, who do not believe it> 
must allow the weight of that influence by which a 
great prince is reduced to disown his own commisMn* 

But the general orders upcwi which tl<e governor is 
acknowledged to liave acted, are neither disavowed 
nor explained. Why the S/ianiard^ should disavow the 
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defence (^ tbeir own territeries, the wanaest-disputftiit 
will find it difficult to tell ; and if by an explanation ift 
meant an accurate delineation of the southern empirey 
and the limitation of their claims beyond the line, it 
cannot be imputed to any very culpable remisanesS) 
that what has been denied for two centuries to tho 
Euro/lean powers, was not obtained in a hasty wrangle 
about a petty settlement. 

The ministry were too well acquainted with nego^ 
elation to fill their heads with such idle expectations. - 
The question of right was inexplicable and endless* 
They left it as it stood. To be restored to actual pos- 
session was easily practicable* This restoration they 
required and obtained. 

But they should, say their opponents, have insisted 
up<Mi more ; they should have exacted not only repara* 
tion of our honour but repayment of our expense. Nor 
are they all satisfied with the recovery of the coats and 
damages of the present contest ; they are for taking 
this opportunity of .calling in old .debts, and reviving 
our right to the ransom of Manilla. 

The Manilla ransom has, I think, been most inen- 
tioned by the inferior bellowers of sedition. Those who 
J^ead the faction know that it cannot be rempmbered 
much to their advantage: The followers of lord Hock* 
in^ham remember that his ministry began and ended 
without obtaining it; the adherents to Grenville would 
be told, that he could never be taught to miderstand 
our claim. The law of nations made little of hisknow* 
ledge. Let him not, however, be depreciated in hi* 
grave. If he was sometimes wrong, he was often 
right.* 

• In the first edition, this passage stood thus : ** Let him 
not, however, be depreciated in his grave, lie had powers 
not universally possessed ; could, he have enforced payment 

F 2 
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Of mmbavsement the talk has been more coftfidem^ 
Aough net mc^e reasonable. The expenses of war 
have been <^ten desired, have been scnnetim^ requir* 
ed) but were never psid ; or never, but when resistance 
was hopeless, and there remained no choice between 
fmfemisskm and destruction. 

Of our late equipments I know not from whom the 
charge can be very properly expected. The king of 
Sjfiam disavows the violence which provoked us to arm, 
and for the mischiefs which he did not do, why should 
ke pay ? BuccardH^ though he had learned all the arts 
of an Eaei'-Indian governor, could hardly have col- 
lected at Buenos Ayres a sum sufficient to satisfy our 
demands. If he be honest, he is hardly rich; and if he 
be disposed to rob, he has the misfortune of being 
placed where robbers have been before him. 

The king of ^iiain indeed delayed to comply with 
our proposals, and our armament was made necessary 
by uni^atisfactory answers and dilatory debates. The 
delay certainly increased our expenses, and it is not 
unlikely that the increase of our expenses put an end 
to the delay: 

But this is the inevitable process of human affairs. 
Negociation requires time. What is not apparent to 
intuition must be found by inquiry. Claims that have 
remained doubtful for ages cannot be settled in a day. 
Reciprocal complaints are not easily adjusted but by 
reciprocal compliance. The Sfianiards thinking them- 
selves entitled to the island, and injured by captain 
Hufit^ in their turn demanded satisfaction, which was 
refused; and where is tlie wonder if their concessions 

of the Manilla ransom, he could have counted it** There were 
some other alterations suggested, it would appear^ by lord 
North- C. 
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were dekyed \ They may tell us, that an indepeiklei^ 
nation is to be influenced not by command^ hot by per^ 
suasion ; that if we expect our proposals to be received 
xnathout deliberation, we assume that sovereignty whick 
they do not grant us ; and that if we arm while they are 
deliberating^ we must indulge our martial ardour at our 
own charge. 

The Eng'HsA ministry asked all that was reasonable, 
and enforced all that they asked. Our natioiml honouf 
is advanced, and our interest, if any interest we have, 
is sufficiently secured. There can be none amongst u* 
to whom this transaction does not seem happily con- 
cluded, but those who having fixed their hopes on 
|»ublic calamities, sat like vultures wsdting for a day of 
carnage. Having worn out all the arts of domestic 
sedition, having wearied violence, and exhausted fals^ 
hood, they yet flattered themselves with some assistance 
from the pride or malice of S/iain ; and when they could 
no longer make the people complain of grievances 
which they did not feel, they had the comfort yet ef 
knowing that real evils were possible, and their resolu- 
tion is well known of charging all evil on their gover- 
nors. 

The reconciliatibn was therefore considered as the 
loss of their last anchor ; and received not only with 
the fretfulness of disappointment but the rage Jof ded- 
perati<Mi. When they found that ail were happy in spite 
of their machinations, and the soft eflulgence of peace 
i&hone out upon the nation, they felt no motion but that 
of sullen envy ; they could not, like MUion's prince of 
hell, abstract themselves a moment from their evil ; as 
they have not the wit of Satan^ they have not his virtue ; 
they tried t>noe again what could be done by sophistry 
without art, and confidence without credit. They re;- 
presented their Aovereign as dishonoured^ and their 
f3 
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country as betrayed, or, in their fiercer paroxysms of 
Ihry, reviled their sovereign as betraying it. 

Their pretences I have here endeavoured to expose, 
fey shonring that more than has been yielded was not to 
T)e expected, that more perhaps was not to be desired^ 
and that if all had been refused, there had scarcely been 
an adequate reason for a war. 

There was perhaps never much danger of war or 
of refusal, but what danger there was, proceeded from 
the faction. Foreign nations, unacquainted with the 
insolence of common cotincils, and unaccustomed to the 
howl of plebeian patriotism, when they heard of rab- 
Wes and riots, of petitions and remonstrances, of dis'- 
content in Surrey^ Derbyshire^ and Yorkehirej when 
they saw the chain of subordination broken, and the 
legislature threatened and defied, naturally imagined 
that sif ch a government had little leisure for Falklan<p9 
Island; they supposed that the English when they 
returned ejected from Port Egmont would find WUke% ' 
invested with the protectorate ; or see the mayor of 
London^ what the French have formerly seen their 
mayors of the palace, the commander of the army and 
tutor of the king ;' that they would be (failed to tell their 
tale before the common council ; and that the world 
was to expect war or peace from a vote of the sub- 
scribers to the bill of rights. 

But our enemies have now lost their hopes, and our 
friends I hope are recovered from their fears. To fancy 
that our government can be subverted by the rabble, 
whom its lenity has pampered into impudence, is to 
fear that a city may be drowned by the overflowing of 
its kennels. The distemper which cowardice or malice 
thought either decay of the vitals, or resolution of the 
nerves, appears at last to have been nothing more tiian 
a political fihthiriaM^ a disease too loathsome for a 
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piaiiier name ; but the effect of negligence rather than 
of weakness, and of which the shame is greater than 
the danger. , 

Among the disturbers of our quiet are some animals 
<3i greater bulk, whom their power of roaring per- 
suaded us to think formidable, but we now perceive 
that sound and force do not always, go tog^er. The 
fioise of a savage proves nothing but his hunger. 

^ After all our broils, foreign and domestic, we may at 
last hope to remain a while in quiet, amused with the 
view of OUT own success. We have gained political 
strength by the increase of our reputati(»i ; we have 
gained real strength by the reparation of our navy ;- we 
have shown JEurofie that ten years of war have not yet 
exhausted us ; and wahave enforced our secernent on 
an island on which twenty years ago we durst not ven- 
•ture to look. 

These are the gratifications only of hones't minds; 
but there is a time in which hope comes to all. From 
the present happiness of the pultiiQ) the patriots them-- 
'selves may derive advantage. To be harmless though 
by impotence obtains some degree of kindness; no man 
hates a worm as he hates a viper; they were onqe 
dreaded enough to be detested, as serpeni^s that could 
bite ; they have now shown that they c4ui only hiss, and 
may therefore quietly slink into holes^ and change theii* 
elough unmoleated and forgotten. 
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THE 

PATRIOT. 

AODBESSED TO 

THE ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



They bawf for freedmn in their senseless mood. 
Yet still revolt when truth would set them free ; 
licence they mean, when they cry liberty. 

For who loves that most first be wise and good. 

. MiLTOir. 



Jl O improve the golden moment of opportunity, and 
catch the good that is within our reacli, is the great art 
of life. Many wants are suffered, which might once 
have been supplied ; and much time is lost in regretting 
the time which had been lost before. 

At the end of every seven years comes the Satur- 
nalian season, when the freemen of Great Britain may- 
please themselves with the choice of their representa- 
tives. This happy day has now arrived, somewhat 
sooner than it could be clainled. 

To select and depute thbse, by whom laws are to be 
made, and taxes to be granted, is a high dignity and an 
important trust : and it is the business of every elector 
to consider, how this dignity may be well sustained^ and 
tbts trust faithfully discharged. 
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lt'OUft;lit to^be deeply impressed oil the minds of all 
who have voices in this national deliberation) that no 
-man can deserve a seat in parliament who is not a 
PATRIOT. No^ other man will protect our rightj»9 no 
.4)€her man can merit our confidence. 

A PATRIOT is he whose public conduct is regulated 
by one. single motive, the lov« of his coimtry ; who, as 
^an agent in parliai^ient, has for hintself neither hope 
nor fear, neither kindness. nor resentment^ but refars 
'«very thing to the common ioterest. . 

That of five hundred men, such as this degenenite 
•ttge. affords, a majority can be found Jhus virtuously 
abstracted, who will affirm? .Yet there is no. good m 
despondence : vigilance and activity o£ten effect, moce 
than was expected. Let us take a patriot where w» 
can meet him ; and that we may not flatter ourselves 
•by &dse appearances, distinguish those mai^s which 
are eertain from those which may deceive : for a man 
irtlay- have the external appearance of a^patriot, without 
"the constituent qualities ; as false coins have often 
lustre, though they want weight. 

Some i^laim a place in the list of ps^riots by an acri'- 
.cnonious and unremitting oppomtipn to the court 

This mark is by no means in&Uible. Patriotism is: 
-not necessarily included in rebellion. A man may hate 
his kmg, yet not love his country. He that has been 
refused a reasonable or unreasonable request,. who 
itlunks his merit underrated, and seeslus influence de-^ 
dining, begins *soon to ta(k of natural equality,, the 
absurdity of many made /or oncj theorig^al compact,, 
.tiie foundati<Hi of authority, and the majesty of the 
people. As his political melancholy increases, he tells,, 
i^d perhaps dreams, c^the advances of the prerogative,^ 
and the dangers of arbitrary power; yet hi&dfifiignih 
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9^1 his dectaitiation is not to benefit his countTf r but; 
to g:ratify his malice. 

These, however, are the most honest of the oppon 
pentsof government; their patriotism is a species of 
disease ; and they feel some part of what they express. 
But the greater, far the greater number of thgse who 
vave and rail, and inquire and^ccuse, neither suspect 
nor fear,^ ner care for the public ; but ^hope to force 
their way to riches.by virulence and invective, and are 
vehement and clamorous, only that they may be stoner 
iMiM.tobe silent. 

A man sometimes starts up a 4>atriQt, only by disse> 
jminataDg discontent and propagating reports of secret 
influence, of dangerous counsels, of violated rights, an^ 
encroaching usurpation. 

This practice is no cert^ note of patriotism. To 
Instigate the populace with rage beyond the provocar 
^on, is to suspend puUic happiness, if not to destroy 
it He is no lover of his country, that unnecessaiHy 
diaturba its peaee. Few errors, and few faults of go- 
vernment can justify an appeal to the rabble; who 
ought not to judge of what they cannot under^t^d, and 
whose opinions are not propagated by reason, bu^ 
eaught by contagion. 

The fallaciousness of this note of patriotism is par- 
ticularly apparent, when the clamour continues aftet 
the evil is past. They whoare still filling our ears with 
Mr. WUke^y and the freeholders of Middleeex^ lament 
a grievance that is now at an end« Mr. WUkea may be 
chosen, if any will choose him, and the precedent of his 
exclusion maki^ not any hcmest, or any decent mani 
think himself in danger. 

It may be doubted whether the name of a patriot can 
be fairly given as. the reward pf,se.cret satire, or open 
Wtrage. Tq fill tl^ newspapers with sly hints of cor» 
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Toptiofi and hltrigue, to dbxukite the Mdd^ex Journal 
and London Pacguet, may indeed be Eeai; but it mjqr 
likewise be iiit^^st and malice^ To offer a petition) 
not expected to be granted ; to ininilta king with a rude 
remonstrance, only because there is no piuushment for 
legal insolence, is not courage, for there i» no danger^r; 
nor patriotism, for it tends to the subversion of ordpr, 
and lets wickedness loose up6n the land, by destroyin^^ 
the reverence due to sovereign authointy* ^ 

It is the quality of patriotism to be. jealous andt 
watchful, to observe alt secret machinations, and to see 
public dangers at a distance. - The time lover of hU 
country is ready to communicate his fears, and to sound 
the alarm, whenever he perceives the approach of 
XttiAchief. Biit he sounds no alarm, when there is no 
enemy: he never terrifies hfe countrymen till he ister- 
eified himself. The patriotism therefore may be justly 
doubted of him, who professes to be disturbed by in- 
credibilities; who tells, that the last peace was d>tamed 
by bribing the princess of Walta^ that the king. is 
i^rasping at arbitrary power ; and that because^ the 
French in the new c<HH|ue8ts enjoy their own laws^ 
there is a design at court of abolishing ki England the 
trial by juries. 

Still leW'does the trtte patriot circulate opaniona 
which he knows to be felse. No man, who levea^ his 
country, fills the nation with 4^morous complaints^ 
that the protestant religion is in danger, because fuofiery 
4» e«tabli9ked in the ejctefmve province (^ Qued^c^ 2l 
falsehood so open and shameless, ^lat k can n^d mo 
confutation among those who know that of which it is 
almost impossible for the most unenlightened zealot to 
be ignorant. , . < ' . -, 

, That Qufpec ih on the other ade of the Miai^ic^ ^ 
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too great a Stance to do much good or hann €6 the 
Eurofiean world: ^ - 

That the inhabitants, being French^ were always 
papistS) who are certainly more dangerous as enemies, 
tiian as subjects: 

That though the province be wide, ihe peopte are 
few, probably not so many as- may be found in one of 
f^ Iztger EngUgA counties: 

'TJiat persecution is not more vbtuous in a protcs- 
tant than a .{mpist ; and<that while we blame^Zev^ 
the fourteenth, for -his dragoons and his gsdley, we" 
ought, when power comes into our hands, to use it 
With greater equity: 

- That when Cancflfa .withits inhabitants was yielded 
^e free enjojrment of their region was stipulated ; 
a conditiojl^ of. whidi king WUUamy who wasno propa- 
f^ator of popery, gave an exiunple nearer hcnne, St- 
the surrender of JLimerick : 

That in an -age, where every mouth is open for^fidrfv 
€y qf conedenc'ej it is equitable to shew some regard 
to the ponscience of a papi^, who tnay be supposed, 
like other men, to think himself safest in kis own re- 
ligion ; and that thoseat least, who enjoy a toleration, 
ought not to deny it to our new subjects. 
. If liberty of; conscience be a natural rigin^ we have 
no power to withhold it ; if it be an indulgence, it may 
be allowed to papists, wMte it is hot denied to other 
sects. * - 

A patriot is necesamly atid invariably a lover of 
the. people. But even this nciark may sometimes de- 
ceive tt84 

Thepec|>le bavtery heterogeneo^ and confused 
mass of the wealthy'' and the poor, the wise and the 
fDoUab^ the good* and the bad. Before >we coi^r cm 
a man, who caresses the people> the tide of patriot^ 
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ure mt9t iexanifae to what part of Ae people he ifi- 
rects his notice. It is proverbially said, that he vrho 
dissetnbles his own chariEiGteF, may be ktiown by that 
of his comfAnions. If the can<Hdate of patriotism en- 
odeavours to infuse right opinions into the higher 
rsoiks, and by theh* influence to regulate the lower ; 
if he consorts chiefly with the wise, the temperate, 
the regulahand the virtuous, his love^of t^e people 
may be rational and honeit. But if his fii^stor principal 
application be to the indigent, who are always in- 
flammable ; to the weak, who are naturally suspicious ; 
to the ignorant, who are easily misled ; and to the 
profligate, who have no liope but fro%- mischief and 
confusion; let his love of the 'people be- no longer 
boasted. No man can reasonably be thought a lover 
of 4iis country, for roasting an ox, or burning a boot, 
or attending the meeting at MUe^End^ or registering 
his name in the lumber troop. He may among the 
dn&ikards beti hearty^fellov>^ and among sober kandi- 
CRtltsmen, a free ^iioken gentleman ; but he must 
have some better distinction before he is a fiuttiot, 

A patriot is always ready to countenance thfe just 
claims, and animate the reasonable hopes of the peo- 
ple ; he reminds them frequently of their rig^t^, ahd 
Stimulates them to resent encroachments^ andto multi-- 
-ply securkies. _ ^ 

But all ftiv& may be done in appearance, without 
real patriotism. He that raises false hopes to serve a 
present purpose, only makes a way' for disappointment 
and discontent. He who prottdses to endeavour, what 
he knox^s his endeavours unlable to effect, means only 
to delude his followers by an empty clamour of in- 
effectual %eal. 

A true patriot is no lavish promi«er : -he undertakes 
'Dot ^ shorten parliaments ; to repeal laws ; or - to 
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chaDge ^he mode of representation, transimUM by ott^ 
ancestors : he knows that futurity is not in his power> 
{uid that all times are not alike favourable to change. 

Much less does he make a vague and indefinite prom« 
ise of obeying the mandates of his 'c<»iatituei|ts. He 
knows the prejudices of faction, and the inconstancy of 
the multitude. He would first inquire, how the opinion of 
his constituents shall be taken. Popular instructions 
are commonly the work, not of the wise and steady, 
but the violent and rash ; meetings held for directing 
representatives are seldom attended but by the idle 
and the dissolute ; and he is not without suspicion, that 
of his constituents, as of other numbers of men, the 
smaller part may often be the wiser. . . 

He considers himself as deputed to promote th6 
public good, and to preserve his constituents, with 
the rest of his countrymen, not only from being hurC 
by others, but from hurting themselves. 

The common marks of f^triotism having been ex* 
amined, and shown to be such as artifice may counter-' 
feit, or folly misapply, it cannot be improper to con- 
• sidery whether there are not some characteristical 
modes of speaking or acting, whhch may prove a man 

tlX be NOT A PATRIOT. 

In this inquiry, perhaps clearer evidence may be 
4iiscovered, and firmer persuasion attained ; for it ^ 
commonly easier to know what is wrong 4han what 
is right ; to find what we should avoid, than' what we 
should pursue* 

As war is oi^e of the heaviest of national evils, a 
ealamity in which every species of misery is involved ; 
as it sets the general safety to hazard, suspends com- 
merce, and desolates the country : as it expoies great 
numbers to hardships, dangers, captivity and dejath i 
no xom who desires- the ^mbUc prosperity, wMl in- 
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^ flame general resentment by a^gravi^ting minute in- 
juries, or enforcing disputable rights of little impor- 
tance. 

It nmy therefore be safely pronounced, that those 
men are no patriots, who when the national honour 
«liras vindicated in the sight of Eurofie^ and the Spa* 
niarda haying invaded what they call their own, had 
shrunk to a dli^vowal of their attempt and a 4relaxati(m 
of their claims would still have instigated us to a wav 
for a bleak and barren spot in the Magellanick ocea% 
of which no use could be made, unless it were a place 
of exile for the hypocrites of patriotism^ 

Yet let it not be forgotten, that by the howling 
violence of patriotic rage the nation was for a time 
exasperated to such madness, that for a barren rock, 
under a stormy sky,^e .might have now been fighting 
and dying> had not our competitors been wiser than 
ourselves ; and those who are now courting the favour 
of the people by noisy professions Qf public spirit, 
would, while they were counting the profits of their ar- 
tifice, have enjoyed the patriotic pleasiure of hearing 
sometime^, that thousands h^d been slaughtered in a 
battl^, and mmetimes that a navy had b^en dispeopled 
Hi)y poisoned air and corrupted food. 

He that wishes to see his country robbed of its rightsi| 
cannot be a patriot. 

That man therefore is no patriot, who justifies the 
, ridiculous claims of American usurpation ; who eor 
deavours to deprive the nation of its natural and lair*^ 
ful authority over its own colonies; those colonies^ 
which were seuied under EngUah protection ; we>e 
constituted by an English chafer ^ and have been de* 
fended by English arms. 

To suppose, that by sending out a colony, the na- 
tipi;^ established an independent, powers ti^atwhen^by 
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-IndulgeifCe fiind fawur, cBtogpatits are'bejcome.rieh, 
they shall not contribute to their own defence, but at 
their own pleasure ; and that they shall not be includ- 
^, like millions of their fellow subjects, in the gene- 
IWil system of representSition ; involves such an accu- 
mulation of absurdity, as nothing but the shew of 
-patriotism could palliate. 

He that accepts protection, stipulates^edience. We 
tiave always prdtected tiie Americana ; we may there- 
*jre subject them to government. 

The less is included in the greater. That power 
which can take away life, may seize upon property. 
The parliament may enact for America a law of capital 
punishment; it may therefore establish a mode and 
proportion of taxation. 

But there are some who lamefil the state of thie poor 
Bostoniansi because they cannot all be supposed to 
have committed acts of rebellion,, yet all are involved 
in the penalty imposed. This, they say, is to violate 
the first rule of justice, by condemning the innocent to 
«ufFer with th^ guilty. 

This deserves some notice, as it seems dictated* by 
equity and humanity, however it may r^se contempt 
by the ignorance which it betrays of the- state of sian, 
and the system of thing^. That the UHiocent should - 
be confounded with the guilty, is undni^edly an evil ; 
but it is an evil whichr no care or caution can prevent* 
"National crimes reqi^re national punishments, of 
which many must necessarily have their part, who 
•have not incurred them by personal guilt. If rebel* 
Should fortify a town, the cannon of lawful authority 
"Will endanger equally the harmless burghers and the 
criminal garrison. 

In some cases, those suffer most who are least in- 
tended to be hurt* U tti»\Frenck in the late war had 
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taketi an JEngHsh city, and pennitted the natives to 
^eep their dwellings, how could it have been recovered, 
but by the slaughter of our friends ? A bomb might as 
l^ell destroy zn Englinhmdn as a Frenchman; and by 
famine we know that the injiabitants would be the first 
that should perish. 

This infliction of promiscuous evil may therefore 
be lamented, but cannot be blamed. The power of 
lawful government must be maintained; and the mise- , 
ries which rebellion produces, can be charged only on 
the rebels. 

That man likewise is not a patriot^ who denies his 
governors their due praise, and who conceals from the 
people the benefits which they receive. Those there- 
fore can lay no claim to thia illustrious appellation, 
who impute want of public spirit to the hite parliament; ^ 
an assembly of men, whom, notwithstanding some fluc- 
tuation of counsel, and some weakness of agiency, the 
nation must always remember with gratitude, since it 
is indebted to them for a very ample concession in the 
t^signation of protections, and a wise and honest at- 
tempt to improve the constitution, in the new judica- 
ture instituted for the trial of elections. 

The right of protection, which might be necessary 
when it was first claimed, and was very consistent 
with that liberality of immunities in which the feudal 
constitution delighted, was by it6 nature liable to abuse, 
and had in reality been sometimes misapplied, to the 
evasion of the law, and the defeat of justice. The evil 
was perhaps not adequate to the clamour; nor is it 
very certain, that the possible good of this privilege 
was not more than equal to the possible evil. It is 
however plain, that whether they gave any thing or not 
to the public, they at least lost something from them- 
'Selves. They divested their dignity of a very splendid 
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distinctibny and showed that they were more willin]^ 
than their predecessors to stand on /a level with their 
fellow-subjects. 

The new mode of trying elections, if it be found ef-. 
fectualy will diffuse its consequences further tbaai 
seems yet to be foreseen. It is, I beHeTe, generally 
considered as advantageous only to those who claim 
seats in parliament; but, if to choose representatives 
be one of the most valuable rights oi EngUahmerij every 
voter must consider that law as adding to his happi-. 
ness, which makes his suffrage efficacious; since it 
was vain to choose, while the election could be con* 
trolled by any other power. 

With what imperious contempt of ancient rights^ 
and what audaciousness of arbitrary authority former 
parliaments have judged the disputes about elections^ 
it is not necessary to relate. The claim of a candidate 
^ and the right of electors, are said scarcely to have 
been, even in appearance, referred to conscience ; but 
to have been decided by party, by passion, by prejudice^ 
or by frolic. To have friends in the borough was of 
little use to him, who wanted friends in the bouse ; & 
pretence was easily found to evade a majority, and the 
seat was at last his, that was chosen not by his electors> 
but his fellow-senators. 

Thus the nation was insulted with a mock election, 
«nd the parliament was filled with spuriou? represen- 
tatives ; one of the most important claims, that of right 
to sit in the supreme council of the kingdom, was de* 
l)ated in jest, and no man could be confident of success 
from the justice of his cause. 

A disputed election is now tried with the same scru- 
pulousness and solemnity, as any other title. The can- 
didate that has deserved well of his neighbour^, may 
'1K)W be certain of enjoying the effect of their appro- 
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liation; and the elector, who has voted honestly fof 
known merit, may. be certain that he has not voted in 
vain. 

Such was the parliament, which some of those, who 
are now aspiring to sit in another, have taught the 
rabble to consider as an unlawful convention of men^ 
worthless, venal, and prostitute, slaves of the court, and 
t3rrants of the people. 

That the next house of commons may act upon the 
principles of the last, with more constancy and higher 
spirit, must be the wish of all who wish well to the 
public ; and it is surely not too milch to expect, that 
the nation will recover from its delusion, and imite in 
a general abhorrence of those who by deceiving the 
credulous with fictitious mischiefs, overbearing the 
weak by audacity of falsehood, by appealing to the 
judgpnent of ignorance, and flattering the vanity of 
meanness, by slandering honesty and insulting dignity^ 
have gathered round them whatever the kingdom can 
supply of base,/ and gross, and profligate ; and, raised 
by merit to this bad eminence^ arrogate to themselv^ 
&e name of patbxots. 
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JLN all the parts of human knowledge, whether ter- 
vninating in science merely speculativey or operating 
upon life private or civil, are admitted some funda- 
mental principles, or common axioms, which beings 
generally received are little doubted, and being little 
doubted have been rarely proved. 

Of these gratuitous and acknowledged truths it is 
often the fate to become less evident by endeavours to 
explain them, however necessary such endeavours may 
be made by the misapprehensions of absurdity, or the 
sophistries of interest. It is difficult to prove thS prin- 
c^les of science, because notions cannot always be 
found more intelligible than those which are ques- 
tioned. It is difficult to prove the principles of practice, 
because they have for the most part not been disco- 
vered by investigation, but obtruded, by experience ; 
and the demonstrator will find, after an operose de- 



dttctfmi, tiiat he has beeti trying to make thai^ seen 
Wiiich can be only felt. 

^ Of this kind is the position, that the suftreme fiowef 
of every eommumty has the rig'ht of requiring from ail 
it» subjects^ 9ueh contributions 9s are necessary to the 
fiublic safety or fiublic prosfierity^ which was considered 
by all mankind as comprising the primary and essen* 
tial condition of all political society, till it became dis- 
puted by those zealots of anarchy, who have denied to 
the parliament of Britain the right of taxing the Amc' 
rican colonies. 

In favour of this exemption of the Americans from 
the authority of their lawful sovereign, and the do- 
minion of their mother-country, very loud clamours 
have been rsdsed, and many wild assertions advanced^ 
which by such as borrow their opinions from the reign- 
ing fashion have been admitted as arguments ; and what 
is strange, though their tendency is to lessen EngUsh 
honour, and English power, have been heard by English^ 
men with a wish to find them true. Passion has in its 
first violence controlled interest, as the eddy for a while 
runs against the stream. 

To be prejudiced is always to be weak ; yet there 
are prejudices so near to laudable, that they have been 
often praised, and are always pardoned. To i»ve their 
country has been considered as virtue in men, whose 
love could not be otherwise than blind, because titeir 
preference was made without a comparison ; but it has 
never-been my fortune to find, either in ancient or 
modern writers, any- honourable mention of those, who 
have with equal blindness hated their country. 

These antipatriotic prejudices are the abortions of 
folly impregnated by faction, which being produced 
against the standing order of nature, have not strength 
6ufiicient for long lift. They are bom only to scream 
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and perish, and teinre these td cdntempt or detetoL^m^ 
irhose kindness was employed to nurse them into 
mischief. ^ ^ 

To perplex the opinion of the public many artifices 
liave been used, which, a* usually happens when false- 
hood is to be maintained by fraud, lose their force by 
counteracting one another. 

The nation is sometimes to be mollified by a tender 
tale of men, who fled from tyramiy to rocks and deserts, 
^and is persuaded to lose all claims of justice, and all 
sense of dignity, in compassion for a harmless people, 
who having worked hard for bread in a wild country^ 
and obtained by the slow progression of manual industry 
the accommodations of life, are now invaded hy unpre- 
cedented oppression, and plundered of their properties 
by the harpies of taxation. 

We are told how their industry is obstructed by 
unnatural restraints, and theiif trade ccniifined by rigor- 
ous prohibitions ; how they are forbidden to enjoy the 
products of their own soil, to manufacture the materi- 
als which nature spreads before them, or to carry their 
own goods to the nearest market : and surely the gene- 
rosity of English virtue will never heap new weight 
upon those that are already overladen; wiD nev6r 
delight ki^ that dominion, which cannot be exercised 
but by cruelty and outrage. 

JKit while we are melting in silent sorrow, and in 
the transports of delirious pity dropping both the sword 
and balance from our hands, another friend mi the 
^mericane thinks it better to awaken another passion, 
and tries to alarm our interest, or excite our veneration, 
by accounts of their greatness and their opulence, of 
the fertility of their land, and the splendour of their 
towns. We then begin to consider the question with 
Iiiofe evenness of miad, arte jeady to conclude that 
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these restrictions-are not ver^r oppressivje wWeh bare 
b^n £ound consistent with this speedy growth of pros- 
perity ; and begin to think it reasonable that they, who 
thus flourish under, the protecti<m.of oiir government) 
should contribute somc^Jhing towards its expense. 

But we are soon told that the Americans ^ however 
wealthy^ cannot be taxed ; that they are the descendants 
of men who left all for liberty, and that they have coti- 
stantly preserved the* principles and stubbornness f^ 
their progenitors; that they are too obstinate for per- 
suasion, and too powerful for constraint ; that they will 
laugh at argument) and defeat violence ; that the con- 
tinent of JVbrth America contains three millions, not of 
men merely, but of whigs, of whigs fierce for liberty, 
<and disdainful of dominion ; that they multiply with 
the fecundity of their own rattlesnakes, so that every 
quarter of a century doubles their numbers. 

Men accustomed to think themselves masters do not 
love %o be threatened. This talk is, I hope^ commonly 
thrown away, or raises passions different from those 
which it was intended to excite. Instead of terrifying 
the English hearer to tame acquiescence, it disposes 
him to hasten the experiment of bending obstinacy 
before it is become yet more obdurate, and convinces 
him that it is necessary to attack a nation thus prolific 
while we may yet hope to prevail. When he is told 
through what extent of territory we must travel to sub- 
due them, he recollects how far, a few years ago, we 
travelled in their defence. When it is urged that they 
will shoot up like the hydra, he naturally considers 
how the hydra was destroyed. 

Nothing dejects a trader like the interruption of his 
profits. A commercial people, however magnanimous^ 
shrinks at the thought of deeUning tFaftic, and an unfa- 
vourable balance. The effect of thi^ terror has bee9 
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tried. Vit^ have been stunned with the impofednee of 
our American commerce^ and heard of mepchaata with 
warehouaes that are never to be emptied) and of inanu- 
&cturer8 starving for want of work. 

That our commerce, with .^merlra is profitable, how- 
ever less than ostentatious or deceitful estimates have 
made it, and that it is our interest to preserve it, has 
never been denied ; but surely it will most effectually 
be preserved, by being kept always in our own power. 
Concessions may promote it for a moment, but superi- 
ority only caik insure its continuance. There will always 
be a part, and always a very large part of every com- 
munity that have np care but for themselves, and whose 
care for themselves reaches little fal^her than impa- 
tience of immediate pain, and eagerness for the nearest 
good. The blind are said to feel with peculiar nicety. 
They who look but little into futurity, have perhaps 
the quickest sensation of the present. A merchant's 
desire is not of glory, but of gain ; not of pubtic wealth, 
but of private emolument; he is therefore rarely to be 
consulted about war and peace, or any designs of wide 
extent and distant consequence. 

Yet this, like other general characters, will some- 
times fkil. The traders of Birmingham have rescued 
themselves from all imputation of narrow selfishness 
by a manly recommendation to parliament of the rights 
and dignity of tKeir native country. 

To these men I do not intend to ascribe an absurd 
and euthusiasttc contempt of interest, but to give dieaa 
the rational and just praise i^ distinguishing real from 
seeming good, of being able to see through the ctoud 
of interposing difiiculties, to the lasting and solid hap- 
piness of victory and settlement. 

Lest all these topics of persuasion should fail, tiie 
greiier actor of patriotism has tried another, in which 
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terror and p^ty are happily comU&ed, not whkout a 
proper ^uperaddition of that admiration which latter 
ages have brought into the drama. The heroes of 
Boston, he tells us, if the stamp act had not been re*' 
pealed, would have left their town, their port, and their 
trade, have resiguj^d the spl^endour of opulence, and 
quitted the delights of neighbourhood, to disperse 
themselves over the country, where they would till the 
ground, and fish in the rivers, and range the mouu* 

tains, AND BE FaBE. 

These surely are brave words. If the mere souQd of 
freedom can operate thus powerfully, let no man here- 
after doubt the story of the Pied Piper. T&e removal 
of the fieo/ile qf Boston into the country y seems even to 
the congress not only difficult in it^ execution^ but im* 
fiortant in its consequences. The difixculty of execution 
IS best known, to the Bostonians theii>selves ; the con- 
jsequence, alas ! will only be, that they will leave goofi 
houses to wiser men. 

Yet before they quit the comfpj^ts of a warm home 
for the sounding something which they tliink better, 
he cannot be thought their enemy who advises; them 
to consider well whether they shall find it. By turning 
fishermen or hunters, woodmen or shepl>erds, they 
may become wild, biit it is not so easy to couceive them 
free; for who can be more a slave than he that is 
driven by force; from tlie comforts of life, and is com- 
pelled to leave his house to a casual comer, and wliat- 
ever he does, or wherever, he wanders, finds every 
moment some new testinipny of his own subjection \ 
If choice of evil be freedomt the felon in the galleys 
has his option of labour or of stripes. The Bostonian 
zxiay quit his house to starve, in the fields; his dog 
may refuse to set, and smart under the lash« aiid 
they may then congratulate each otlier upon, the 

VOL. Tin. G- 
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smiles of liberty, profuse of bHasj and pregnant vntb 
deUght, 

To treat such designs as serious, would be to think 
too contemptuously of Bostonian understandings. The 
artifice indeed is not new ; the blusterer who threaten- 
ed in v£dn to destroy his opponent, has sometimes ob- 
tained his end, by making it believed that he would hang 
himself. ' 

But terrors and pity are not the only means by which 
the taxation of the Americans is opposed. There are 
those who profess to use them only as auxiliaries to 
reason and justice, who tell us, that to tax the colonies 
is usurpation and oppression, an invasion of natural and 
legal rights, and a violation of those principles which 
support the constitution of English government. 

This question is of great importance. That the jime* 
ricans are able to bear taxation is indubitable ; that their 
refusal may be overruled is highly probable ; but pow- 
er is no sufficient evidence of truth. Let us examine our 
own claim, and the objections of the recusants, with 
caution proportioned to the event of the decision, which 
must convict one part of robbery, or the other of re- 
bellion. 

A, tax is a payment exacted by authority from part of 
the community for the benefit of the whole. From 
whom, and in what proportion such payment shall be 
required, and to what uses it shall be applied, those on- 
ly are to judge to whom government is intrusted. In the 
JBrifish dominions taxes are apportidhed, levied, and 
appropriated by the states assembled in parliament. 

Of every empire all the subordinate comnaunities are 
liable to taxation, because they all share the benefits of 
government, and therefore ought all to furnish their pro- 
portion of the expense. 
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■ This the Ajnericans have never openly denied. That 
it is their duty to pay the costs of their own safety they 
seem to admit ; nor do they refuse their cwitrlbution to 
the exigencies, whatever they may be, of the British 
empire ; but they make this participation of the public 
burden a duty of very uncertain extent, arid imperfect 
obligation, a duty temporary, occasional, aiid elective, 
of which they reserve to themselves the right of set- 
tling the degree, the time, and the duration^ of judging 
when it may be required, and when it has been per- 
formed. ^ 

They allow to the supreme power nothing more than 
the liberty of notifying to them its demands or its neces^ 
sities. Of this notification they profess to think for 
themselves, how far it shall hifluence their counsels, 
and of the necessities alleged, how far they shall endea- 
vour to relieve them. They assume the exclusive pow- 
er of settling not only the mode, but the quantity of this 
payment. They are ready to co-operate with all the otlier 
dominions of the king j but they will co-operate by no 
ilieans which they do not like, and at no greater charge 
tlian they are willing to bear. 

This claim, wild as it may seem, this claim, which 
supposes dominion without authority, and subjects' 
without suboixlination, has found among the libertines 
of policy many clamorous and hardy vindicators. The 
laws of nature, uie rights of humanity, the faith of char- 
ters, the danger of liberty, the encroachments of usurpa- 
tion, have bedi thundered in our ears, sometimes by iu- 
terested faction, and sometimes by honest stupidity i 

It is said by Fontenelle^^ that if twenty philosophers 
shall resolutely deny that the presence of the sun makes 
the day, he will not despair but whole nations may adojit 
the opinion. So many political dogmatists have denied 
to tiie mother-country the power of taxuig tiie colonie% 
g2 
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andh&'v^^ enforced their denial with so much violence 
-of outcxy, that their sect is alread}^ very numerous, an4 
the public voice suspends its decision. 
. In moral and political questions the contest between 
interest and justice has been often tedious and often 
fierce> but perhaps it never happened before that jus* 
tice found much opposition with interest on her side. 

For the satisfaction of this inquiry, it is necessary to 
consider how a colony is constituted, what are the 
terms of migration as dictated by nature, or settled by 
compact, and what social or political rights the man 
ioses, or acquires, that leaves his country to establish 
liimseif in a distant plantation ? 

. Of two modes of migration the history of mankind 
^informs us, and so far as I c^ yet discover, of two only. 

In countries where life was yet unadjusted, and po- 
licy unformed, it sometimes happened that by the 
dissensions of heads of families, by the ambition of 
daring adventurers, by some accidental pressure of 
distress, or by the mere discontent of idleness, one part 
of the community broke off from the rest, and numbers, 
greater or smaller, forsook their habitations, put them- 
selves under the command of some favourite of fortune, 
and with or without the consent of their countrymen 
or governors, went out to see what better regions they 
could occupy, and in what place, by conquest or by 
treaty, they could gain a habitation. 

Sons of enterprise like tliese, who committed to 
their own swords their hopes and their lives, when 
they left their coimtry, became another nation, with 
designs, and prospects, and interests, of their owii» 
They looked back no more to their former home ; the^ 
expected no help from those whom they had left be- 
hmdy if tliey conquered, they conquered for them-* 
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tfelvcs; if they were destroyed, they were not by any 
Bther power either lamented or revenged. 

Of this kind seem to have been all the migrations 
of the early world, whether historical or fabulous, and 
•f this kind were the irruptions of those nations which 
from the north invaded the Roman empire, and filled 
Europe with new sovereignties. 

But when by the gradual admission of wiser laws 
and gentler manners society became more compacted 
and better regulated, it was found that the power of 
every people consisted in union, produced by one 
common interest, and operating in joint efforts and 
consistent counsels. 

From this time independence perceptibly wiisted 
away. No part of the nation was permitted to act fbjp 
itself. All now had the same enemies and the same 
Jriends; the government protected individuals, and in« 
dividuals were required to refer their designs to the 
prosperity of the government. 

By this principle it is that states are formed and 
consolidated. Every man is taught to consider his o^vn 
happiness as combined with the public prosperity, and 
to think himself great and powerful, in proportion to 
^e greatness and power of his governors. 

Had the western continent been discovered between 
'Ihe fourth and tenth century, when all the northern 
world was in motion ; and had navigation been at that 
time sufficiently advanced to make so long a passage 
easily practicable, there is little reason for doubting 
l^ut the intumescence of nations would have found its 
vent, like all other expansive violence, where there 
was least resistance ; and that Huns and Vandals^ in- 
stead of fighting their way to the south of Murope^^ 
^ould have gone by thousands and by m}Tiads under 
tlieir several chiefs to take possession of regions smii-* 
gS 
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ing ^th pleksure and waving with fertility, from whic^h- 
^he naked inhabitants were unable to repel them. 

Every- expedition would in those days of laxity have 
produced a distinct and independent state. The Scan- 
dmavian heroes might have divided the country 
among them, and have spread the feudal subdivision of 
regality from Hudson* s Bay to the Pacific Ocean. 
• But Columbus came five or si?t hundred years too 
late for tlie candidates of (Sovereignty. When he formed 
his project of discovery, the fluctuations of military 
turbulence had subsided, and Eurofie began to regain 
a settled form, by established government and regular 
subordination. No man could any longer erect himself 
into a chieftain, and lead out his fellow subjects by his 
own authority to plunder or to war. He that committed 
any act of hostility by land or sea, without the com- 
mission of some acknowledged sovereign, was consi- 
dered by all mankind as a robber or pirate, names 
which were now of little credit, and of which therefore 
no man was ambitious. 

Columbus in a remoter time would have found hia 
way to some discontented lord, or some younger brother 
of a petty sovereign, who would have taken fire at his 
proposal, and have quickly kindled with equal heat a 
troop of followers; they would have built ships, or 
have seized them, and have wandered with him at all 
adventures as far as they could keep hope in th^ir 
company. But the age being now past of vagrant ex- 
cursion and fortuitous hostility, he was under the ne- 
cessity ot travelling from court to court, scorned and 
repulsed as a wild projector, an idle promiser of king- 
doms in the clouds : nor has any part of the world yet 
had reason to rejoice that he found at last reception ^<l 
employment. 
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In the same year, in a year hitherto disastrous to 
mankind, by the Portuguese was discovered the pas- 
sage of the Indiesy and by the Sfianiarde the coast of 
America, The nations of Eurofie were fired with 
boundless expectations, and the discoverers pursuing 
their enterprise, made conquests in both hemisplferes 
of wide extent. But the adventurers were not con- 
tented with plunder; though they took gold and silver 
to themselves, they seized islands and kingdoms i|ii the 
name of their sovereigns. When a new region waa 
gained, a govei:iior was appointed by that power which 
had given the commission to the conqueror; nor ha^ye I 
met with any JLurofiean but Stukeley of JLofidon^ that 
formed a design of exalting liimself in the newly found 
countries to independent dominion. 

To secure a conquest, it was always necessary to 
plant a colony, and territories thus occupied and set- 
tled were rightly considered as mere extensions or 
processes of empire; as ramifications which, by the 
circulation of one public interest, communicated with 
the original source of dominion, and which were kept 
flourishing and spreading by. the radical vigour of the 
mother-country. 

The colonies of England differ no otherwise from 
those of other nations, than as the English constitution 
differs from their^. All government is ultimately and 
essentially absolute, but subordinate societies may have 
more immunities, or individuals greater liberty, as tlie 
operations of government are . differently conducted. 
An Englishman in the common course of life and ac- 
tion feels no restraint. An English colony has very 
liberal powers of regulating its own manners and ad- 
justing its own affairs. But an English individual may 
by the supreme authority be deprived of liberty, and a 
o 4 
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CQloftydlreatcd of its powers, for reascwis of wltich that 
aiiithorit3r is the only judge* 

In sovereignty there are no g^dations. There may 
he linited royalty, there may be limited consulship ; 
'l^ut there can be no limited government There must 
in fvery society be some power or other from which 
there is no appeal, which admits no restrictions, which 
fervades the whole mass of the community, regtf- 
Iate« and adjusts all subordination, enacts laws oi» 
tepeals tliem, erects or annuls judicatures, extends oft 
contracts privileges, exempt itself from question o^ 
coQtroul, and bounded only by physical necessity. 

By this power, wherever it subsists, all legislatit^ 
«nd jurisdicti(m is animated and maintained. From 
this all legal rights are emanations, which, whether 
equitable or not, may be legally recalled. It is not in- 
fkllible, for it may do wrong ; but it is irresistible, foiS 
it can be resisted only by rebellion, by an act which 
makes it questionable what shall be thenceforward the 
^tq>reme po^er. 

An Englhh colony is a number of persons to whoii^ 
the king grants a charter, permitting them to settle in 
^ome distant country, and enabling them to constitute 
^ corporation, enjoying such powera as the charter 
grants, to be administered in such forms as the char- 
ter prescribes. As a corporation thjey make laws for 
themselves, but as a corporation subsisting by a grant' 
from higher authority, to the controul of that autho* 
lity they continue subject. . 

As men are placed at a greater distance from the 
supreme council of the kingdom, they must be entrust-* 
cd with ampler liberty of regulating their c<mduct by 
their own wisdom. iiA. they are more secluded from 
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easy recourse to national judicature, they must be 
move extensively commissioned to pass judgment on 
each other. 

For this reason our more important and opulent 
colonies see the appearance and feel the effect of 
a regular legislature, which in some places has acted 
80 long with unquoitioned authority, that it has for- 
gotten whwice that authority was originally derived. 

To dieh' charters the colomes owe, like other coipo« 
ratifHis, their political existence. The solemnities of 
legislation, the administration of justice, the security 
of property, are all bestowed upon them by the royal 
grant. Without their charter there would be no pow- 
er among them, by which any Jaw could be made^ 
or duties enjoined, any debt recovered, or crimii^ 
punished. 

A charter is a grant of certain powers -or piivileges 
given to a part of the community for the advantage of 
the whole, and is therefore liable by its nature to change 
or to revocation. Every act of government aims at 
public good. A charter which experience has shown 
to be detrimental to the nation, is to be repealed ; be* 
cause general prosperity must always be prefet^^ed to 
particular interest. If a charter be used to evil pur- 
poses, it is forfeited, as the weapon is. taken away 
which is injuriously employed. 

The charter therefore by which provincial govem- 
XDents are constituted, may be always legally, andwhere- 
it is either inconvenient in its nature, or misapplied in, 
its use, may be equitably repealed ; by such repeal «he^ 
whole fabric of subordination is Immediately destroy-^ 
.ed, ami the constitution sunk at once into a chaos: 
the society is dissolved into a tumult of indlvMuals^, 
without' authority to command, or obligation ta obey 3- 
G.5. 
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without any punishment of wrongs but by personal i^- 
sentment, or any protection of right but by the hand 
of the possessor. 

A colony is to the mother-country as a member to 
the^body, deriving its action and its strength from the 
general principle of vitality ; receiving from the body^ 
and communicating to it, all the benefits and evils of 
health and disease ; -liable in dangerous maladies to 
Sharp applications, of which the body however must 
partake the pain ; and exposed, if incurably tainted, 
to amputation, by which the body likewise will be mu- 
tilated. 

• The mother-country always considers the colonies 
thus connected, as parts of itself ; the prosperity or un- 
happiness of either is the prosperity or unhappiness 
of both ; not perhaps of both in the same degree, 
for the 6ody may subsist, though less commodiously 
without a limb, but the limb must perish if it be part- 
ed from the body. 

Our colonies therefore, however distant^ have been 
hitherto treated as constituent parts of the British 
empire. The inhabitants incorporated by English char- 
ters, are entitled to all the rights of Englishmen, They 
are governed by English laws, entitled to English 
dignities, regulated by English counsels, and protect- 
ed by English arms ; and it seems to follow by con- 
sequence not easily avoided, that they are subject to 
English government, and chargeable by English tax- 
ation. 

To him that considers the nature, the original, the 
progress and the constitutioVi of the colonies, who re- 
members that the first discoverers had commissions » 
from the crown, that the first settlers owe to a charter 
their civil forms and regular magistracy, and that all 
pq-sonal immunities and legal securities, by which 
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the condition of- the' subject , has been from time to 
time improved, -Have been extended to the colonists, it 
ynW not be dotibted but the parliament of England 
has a right to bind them by statutes, and to bind them 
in all cases what s.o ever , and has therefore a natural and 
constitutional power of laying upon them any tax or 
impost, whether external or internal, upon the product 
of land, or the manufactures of industry, in the ex- 
igencies of .war, or in the time of profound peace, 
for the defence of America^ j^br the/iurfiose qf raising 
a revenue^ or for any other end beneficial to the em- 
pire.. 

There are some, and those not inconsiderable for 
number, nor contemptible for knowledge, who except 
the power of taxation from the general dominion of 
parliament, and hold, that whatever degrees of obedi- 
ence may be exacted, or whatever authority may be 
exercised . in other acts of government, there is still 
reverence to be paid to money, and that legislation 
passes its limits when it violates the purse. 

Of this exception, which by a head not fully impreg- 
nated, with politics is not easily comprehended, it is 
alleged as an unanswerable reason, that the colonies 
send no representatives to the house of commons. 

It is, say the American advocates, the natural dis- 
tinction of a freeman, and the legal privilege of an 
Englishman^ that he is able to call his possessions 
his own, tliat he can sit secure in the enjoyment of 
inheritance or acquisition, that his hou^e is fomiied 
by the 1^, and tlxat nothing can be taken from him but 
by his ^vn consent. This consent is given for every 
man by Ids representative in parliament. The Ameri" 
cans unrepresented camiot consent to English taxations^ 
as a corporation, stfid they will not consent as individuals,* 
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Of £his argument, it has be^ii ol^^rvsedby^ more tiMd» 
«tie, that its force extends eq^ly to aU other laM^i 
for a freeman is not to be exposed to ^unjshment) <x 
be called to any onerous service but by Ips own con- , 
tent. The congress has extracted a position from the 
fkncifar Monusqtepe^^ that in a free aiaH every man, 
being a free agent ought to be 'Concerned t» hia own 
gikvemment. Whatever is true of ta^iatton is true <tf 
every other law^ that he who is bound by it, without 
Iris consent, is not free, for he is not concerned in hi& 
own government. 

He that denies the MnglUh parliament the right of 
taxation, denies it likewise the right of making any 
other laws civil or criminal, yet this power over tlift, 
colonies was never yet disputed by themselves^ They 
have always admitted sututes for the punishment of 
offences, and for the redress or prevention of in^nve- . 
uiencies, and the reception of any law draws after it 
fay a chain which cannot be broken, the unwelcome 
necessity of submitting to taxation. 

That a free man is governed by himself, or by law^ 
to which lie has consented, is a- |>osition of mighty 
sound: but every. man that utters it, with whi^over 
Confidence, and every man that hears it, with whatever 
acquiescence, if coaasent be supposed to imply the 
power of refusal, feels it to be false. We virtually and 
bnplicitly allow .the instdtulions of any goveniment of 
s^ich we enjoy the benefit, and solicit the protection* 
bi wide-extended dominions, though power has been 
diffused with the -most even hand, yet a very ^jfsSA part 
of the people are either primarily or secondaAly con- 
sulted in legislation. The business of the public must 
be done by delegation. The choice of delegates is made 
1^ a.selea mi^cibei^ and 4bo^ who ar& aot elec^oi^^ 
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4i«i^ftHe and helpless spettators of the GommonweaJ, 
wholly mHi:^ncemed in the government (^tketnselve^. 

Of electors the ha|p is but little better. They are 
often fBT from unaBimlty in their choice, and where tho 
imxSden «|>prea)Dh to equality^ almost half must be 
:gev^«ied not only without, but against their choice* 

^How any man can ha^e consented to institutions e&. 
taWished in distant ages, it will be difficult to explain.' 
In the ^most fevourke residence of liberty, the consent 
QfindiTtduftlsis merely passive, a tacit admissicm ift 
«very cc»nmunity of the terms whieh that communitiy 
grants and Tequires. As ail are bom the subjects oC 
«onre itote or other, wc may be said to have been all 
bomconsenthig to some system of governments Othev 
•consent than tMs, t^e condition of civil Ufe does not 
afibWi It is the xmmeaning clamour of the pedants of 
policy, live deliiitHis dream <^ republican fanaticism. 

But hear, ye sons and daughters of liberty, the sdtmda. 
which the winds are waflling from the western conti- 
iBent. The Americuns are telling one another, what, if 
we may jtidge from tiieir noisy triumph, they have but 
lately discovered, and what yet- is a very important 
truth : That they are entitled to Hfe, Hdert^j and pro- 
ikerty^ and that they have never ctded to any sovereign 
flower vohatever a right to diafiose of either without 
their consent. 

While this resolution stands aionej the Americans 
are free from singularity of opinion : their wit has not 
yet b^rayed them to heresy. While they speak as the 
naked sons of nature, they claim but what is claimed 
by odier men, and have withheld nothing but what all 
mthhold. They are Here upon firm ground, behind en- 
trenchments which never can be forced. 

Humanity is- very uniform. The ^mmcaa* have thi^ 
«l^emblaaco to £urofteun0% that they da not alwa^ 
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know when they are well. They soon quit the fertress 
that could neither have been mined by sophistry, nor 
battered by declamation. Their next resolution de* 
'clares, that their anceetors^ who first atttled the colo* 
flies ^ fvere^ at the time of their emigration from the 
mother-country^ entitled to all the rightSj liberties^ and 
immunities of free and natural^hom subjects within the 
realm o/* England. 

This likewise is true ; but when, this is granted, their 
boast of original rights is at an end ^ they arc no longer 
in a state of nature. These lords of themseires, these 
kings of me^ these demigods of independence, sink 
down to colonists, governed by a' charter. If their an- 
cestors were subjects, they acknowledged a sovereign : 
if they had a right to EngHsh privileges) they were ac- 
countable to English laws, and what must -grieve the 
lover of liberty to discover, had ceded to the king and 
parliament, whether the right or not, at least the power 
of disposing without their consent^ of their livesy Hber^ 
ties J and firofier ties. It therefore is required of them to 
prove, that the parliament ever ceded to them a dis- 
pensation from that obedience, which they owe as na- 
tural-born subjects, or any degree of independence or 
immunity not enjoyed by other Englishmen. 

They say. That by such emigration they by no means 
forfeited, surrendered, or lost any of those rights ; but 
that they were^ and their descendants now are, entiled 
$0 the exercise and enjoyment of all such qf them an 
their local and other circumstances enable them to exer^ 
eise and enjoy. 

That they who form a settlement by a lawful char- 
ier^ having committed no crime, forfeit no privileges, 
will be readily confessed : but what they do not forfeit 
by any judicial sentence, they may lo&e; by natural 
effects. As man caft be but in one place at once j he. cwlt 
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not have the advantages of multiplied residence. He 
that will enjoy the brightness of sunshine, must quit 
- the coolness of the shade, tie who goes voluntarily t6 
Americai cannot complain of losing what he leaves in 
Europe. He perhaps had a right to vote for knight or 
a burgess ; by crossing the Atlantic he has not nullified 
his right ; but he has made its exertion no longer pos- 
sible.* By his own choice he has left a country where 
he had a vote and little property, for another where he 
has great property, but no vote. But as this preference 
was deliberate and unconstrained, he is still eoncemed 
m the government of himself ; he has reduced himself 
from a voter to one of the innumerable multitude that 
have no vote. He has truly ceded his rights but he Still 
is governed by his own consent ; because he has con- 
sented to throw his atom of interest into the general 
mass of the community. Of the consequences of his^ 
own act he h^s no cause to complain ; he has chosen, 
^r intended to choose, the greater good ; he is repre- 
sented,' as himself desired, in the general representa- 
tion. 

But the privileges of an American scorn the limits 
of place ; they are part of himself, and cannot be lost 
by departure from his country ; they float in the air, or. 
glide under the ocean. 

Doris amara suani non intermisceat undaTn. 

A planter, wherever he settles, is not only a free- 
man, but a legislator, ubi imperator^ ibi Roma. As the 
English colonists are not represented in the British yiar- 
liament^ they are entitled to a free and exclusi-ve power 
of legislation in their several legislatures^ in all cases of 

• Of this reasoning, I awe part to a conversation with sir 
John Hawkins*. 
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iO^aUon and internal fiolity^ subject only to the ntgn.* 
thH of the sovereign^ in such manner as has been here* 
$<^Qre used and accustomed* We cheerfaUy consent to 
the operation of such acts qf the British fiar/iament as 
are bona fide restrained to the regulation of our extet" 
nal commercc'^r^spclttding every idea qftaaxUioTij inter^ 
72>ai or ejcternal^/br raising a revenue on the subjects of 
America m/ithout their consent. 

Their reason for this claim isy That the foujidation 
^ En^li^ liberty^ and qf all government, is a right i» 
the people to participate in their legislative council. 

They inherit, they ^y^fram their ancestors^ theriglu 
which their ancestors poeeessedj of enjoying all the pri" 
laleges qf Englishmen. That they inherit the right of 
their ancestors is allowed ; but they can inherit na 
more. Their ancestors left a countiy where the repre- 
sentatives of the people were elected by men particu- 
larly qualified, and where those who wanted qualifi- 
cations, or who did not use them, were bound by the 
decisions of men, whom they had not deputed. 

The colonists are the descendants of men, who either 
had no vote in elections, or who voluntarily resigned 
them for something, in their opinion, of more estima- 
tion; they have therefore exactly what their ancestors 
left them, not a vote in making laws, or in constituting 
legislators, but the happiness of being protected by 
law, and the duty of obeying it. 

What their ancestors did not carry with them, nei- 
ther they nor their descendants have since acquired. 
They have not, by abandoning their part in one legist 
laturc, obtained the power of constituting another, ex- 
clusive and independent, any more than the multitudes,, 
who are now debarred from voting, have a right tft 
erect a sepai*ate parliament fdPthemselves* 
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Men are wrong for want of sense, bnt they are wrong 
by halves for want of spirit. Since the Americana have 
discovered that they can make a parliament, whence 
comes it that they do not think themselves equally em- 
powered to make a king? If tiiey are subjects, whose 
government is constituted by a charter, they caai form 
no body of independent legislature. If their right are 
inherent and unde rived, they may by their own suffrages 
encircle with a diadem the brows of Mr. Cushing. 

It is farther declared by the congress of PhiladtU, 
iihiuj That hia majeaty^a coloniea are entitled to all the 
prixnlegea and immunitiea granted and confirmed t'9 
Phem by royul chart era^ or aecured to them by their aeve* 
ral ccdea of firovincial lawa. 

The first clause of this resolution is easily under- 
Btopd, and will be readily admitted. To all the privileges 
which a charter can convey, they are by atoyal charter* 
Evidently entitled. The second clause is of greater 
'difficulty; for how can a provincial law secure privi- 
leges or inmiunities to a province ? Provincial law<^ 
may grant to certain individuals, of the province the 
enjoyment of gainful, or an immunity from onerous 
«ffices^ they may operate upon the people to Whon:i 
they relate; but no province can confer provincial 
^ivileges on itself They may have a right to all 
which the king has given them; but it is a conceit of 
the other hemisphere, Aat men have a right to ail 
which they have given to themselves. 

A corporation iit- considered in law as an individual^ 
and can no more extend its own immunities, than a 
man can by his own choice assume dignities or titles. 

The legislature of a colony, let not the comparison 
be too much disdained, is only the vestry of a larger 
parish, which may lay a cess on the inhabitants, and 
enforce the payment; but can extend no influence be- 
yond its own disuioti must modify its |>aiticular reg1^ 
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iafioRs by the general law, and whatever may be its 
internal expenses^ is still liable to taxes laid by supe- 
rior authority. 

The charters given to different provinces are differ- 
ent, and no general right can be extracted from them. 
The charter of Pennsylvaniay ^here this congress of 
anarchy has been impudently held, contains a clause 
admitting in express terms taxation by the parliament- 
If in the other charters no such reserve is ihade, it 
must have been omitted as not necessary, because it is 
implied in the nature of subordinate government. 
They who are subject to laws, are liable to taxes. If 
any such immunity had been granted, it is still revocable 
by the legislature, and ought to be revoked, as contrary 
to the public good, which is in every charter ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose it true, that any such es^emption is con- 
tained in the charter of Maryland, it can be pleaded 
only by the Mary landers. It is of no use for any other 
province; and with regard even to them, must have ' 
been considered as one of the grants in which the king 
has been deceived, and annulled as mischievous to the 
public, by sacrificing to one little settlement the gene- 
ral interest of the empire; as infringing the system of 
•dominion, and violating the compact of government. 
But Dr. Tucker has shown, that even this charter pro- 
mises no exemption from parliamentary taxes. 

In the controversy agitated aboiit tiie beginning of 
this centuiy, whether the English laws could bii;id Ire- 
land, Davenant, who defended against Molyneuoa the 
claims of England, considered it as necessary to prove 
nothing more, than tliat the present Irisf^ must be 
deemed a colony. 

The necessary connexion of representatives with 
taxes, seems to have sunk deep uito many of those 
n^ds that adnut iLOunds without their meaning. 
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Our nation is representedin parliament by an assem- 
bly as numerous as can well consist with order an4 
dispatch, chosen by persons so differently qualified in 
different places, that the niode of choice seems to be, 
for the most part^ formed by chance, and settled by 
custonfj. Of individuals far the greater part have no 
vote, and of the voters few have any personal know- 
ledge of him to whom they intrust their liberty, and 
fortune. 

Yet this representation has the whole effect ex- 
pected or desired; that of spreading so wide the care 
of general interest, and the participation of public 
counsels, that the advantage or corruption of paiticular 
nfien can seldom operate with much injury to the 
public. 

For this reason many populous and opulent towns 
neither enjoy nor desire particular representatives; 
they are included in the general scheme of public ad- 
ministration, and cannot suffer but with the rest of the 
empire. 

It is urged that the Americana have not the same 
security, and that a British legislator may wanton with 
their property; yet if it be true, that their wealth is our 
wealth, and that their ruin will be our ruin, the parlia- 
ment has the same interest in attending to them, as to 
any other part of the nation. The reason why we plac^ 
any confidence in our representatives is, that they must 
«hare in the good or evil which their counsels shall 
produce. Their share is indeed commonly consequen- 
tial and remote; but it is not often possible that any 
immediate advantage can be extended to such num- 
bers as may prevail against it. We are therefore a? 
secure against intentional depravations of government 
as human wisdom can make us, and upon this security 
the Americans may venture to repose. 
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it id said by the did Member^ wlio has wAtcn s^ 
Appeal against the tax, that as the produce o/" American 
iabour is spent in British manufacture^^ the balance of 
trade is greatly against them ; whatever you take di- 
rectly in taxesy f> in effect taken from your own com* 
•merce. If the minister seizes the money with which the 
American should pay his debts and come to market y t he- 
merchant cannot expect him as a customer^ nor can the 
debts already contracted be pdid.^^Suppose^e obtain 
from America a million instead qf one hundred thousand 
pounds^ it would be supplying one personal exigence by 
the future rum of our commerce, 
- Part of this is true; but the Old Member seems not 
to perceive, that if his brethren 6f the legislature know 
this as well as himself, the Americans are in no danger 
of opprteSMon, since by men commonly provident they 
must be flo taxed, as that we may not lose one way 
wtat we fain another. 

Th^ same Old Member his discovered that the 
judges formerly thought it illegal to tax Ireland^ and 
4e)Dlare8 that no causes can be more alike tiian those of 
irtiand and Ameridt: yet the judges whom he Tjiiotes 
httve mentioned a difference, iireldttdy diey «ay, hath a 
parliament of its own. When any colony has an inde- 
pendent parliament acknowledged by the parliament 
•f Britain^ the cases wiil differ less. Yet by the 6 Geo. 
I. thap. 5. the acts of the Brltis/i parliament bind Ire- 
tand. 

It is ur^ed that when Walesj Burhdm^ ahd Chester^ 
Weipe divested of their particular privileges or ancient 
government, and reduced to the state of English coun- * 
^es they had representatives assigned. 

To those from whom something had been taken, 

^something m return might properly be given. To the 

Ammcuna their charters are left as they were, nw 
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have thicy losl; any thing except that of which th^ir sedj^- 
tion has deprived them. If they were to be represented 
ifk parliament, something would be granted, though 
nothing is withdrawn. 

The inhabitants of Chester, Durham^ and WcUen^ 
were invited to exchange their peculiaj* institutions^ 
for the power of voting, which they wanted before. Th^ 
Americana have voluntarily resigned the power of 
voting, to live in distant and separate governments, and 
what they have voluntarily quitted, they have no righ:( 
to claim. 

It must always be remembered, that they are repre-; 
sentedby the same virtual representation as the greatei; 
part of Englishmen j and that if by change of place 
they have less share in the legislature than is pro- 
portionate to their opulence, they by their removaljgain- 
ed that opulence, and had originally and have now 
their choice of a vote at home, or riches at a distance. 

We are told, what appears to the old member and 
to others a position that must drive us into inextri- 
cable absurdity, that we have either no right or the 
sole right of taxing the colonies. The meaning is, that 
if we can tax them, they cannot tax themselves ; andl 
that if they can tax themselves, we cannot tax them* 
We answer with very little hesitation, that for the 
general use of the empire we have the sole right of 
taxmg them. If they have contributed any thmg in 
their own assemblies, what they contributed was not 
paid, but given ; it was not a tax or tribute, but a 
present. Yet they have the natui'al and legal power 
of levying money on themselves for provincial pur- 
poses, of providing fpr their own expense, at their own 
discretion. Let not this be thought new or strange \ 
it is the state of every parish ui the kingdom. 

The friends of the Americans are of different opi- 
nlou^^me think that being unrepresented they, 
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Ought to tax themselves, and others that they ought to 
have representatives in the British parliament. 

If they are to tax themselves, what power is to re- 
main in the supremfe legislature ? That they must set- 
tle their own mode of levying their money is supposed. 
May the British parliament tell them how much they 
Shall contribute ? If the sum may be prescribed, they 
will return few thanks for the power of raising it ; if 
they are at liberty to grant or to deny, they are no 
longer subjects. 

If they are to be represented, what number of these 
ivestern orators are to be admitted ? This I suppose the 
parliament must settle ; yet if men have a natural and 
tinalienable right to be represented, who shall deter- 
mine the number of their delega,tes ? Let us however 
suppose them to send twenty-three, half as many as the 
kingdom of Scotland^ what will this representation 
avail them ? To pay taxes will be still a grievance. 
The love of money will not Be lessened, nor the power 
of getting it increased. 

Whither will this necessity of representation drive 
us ? Is every petty settlement to be out of the reach of 
government, till it has sent a senator to parliament ; or 
may two of them or a greater njimber be forced to 
unite in a single deputation ? What at last is the differ- 
ence between him that is taxed by compulsion without 
representation, and him that is represented by compul- 
sion in order to be taxed ? 

For many reigns the house of commons was in a 
state of fluctuation: new burgesses were added from 
time to time, without any reason now to be discovered ; 
but the number has been fixed for more than a cen- 
tury and a half, and the king's power 'of increasing it 
has been questioned. It" will hardly be thought lit to 
flew-model the constitution in favour of the piantersiL 
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who, as they grow rich, may buy estates in England^ 
and, without any innovation, effectually represent their 
native coloniear. 

The friends of the Americans indeed ask for them 
what they do not ask for themselves. This inestimable 
right of representation they have never solicited. They 
mean not to exchange solid money for such airy honour. 
They say, and say willingly, that tbey cannot conveni- 
ently be represented ; because their inference is, that 
they cannot be taxed. They are too remote to share 
the general government, and therefore claim the pri- 
vilege of governing themselves. 

Of the principles contained in the resolutions of the 
congress, however wild, indefinite, and obscure, such 
has been the influence upon American understanding, 
tliat from JVew-England to South' Carolina there is 
formed a general combination of all the provinces 
against their mother-country. The madness of indepen- 
dence has spread from colony to colony, till order is 
lost and government despised, and all is filled with mis- 
rule, uproar, violence, and confusion. To be quiet is 
' disaffection, to be loyal is treason. 

The congress of Philadelfihia^ an assembly convened 
by its own authority, has promulgated a declaration, in 
compliance with which the communication between 
Britain and the greatest part of J^orth America is now 
suspended. They ceased to admit the importation of 
English goods in December 1774, and determine to per- 
mit the exportation of their own no longer than to Ab- 
vember 17T5. 
\ This might seem enough, but they have done more. 
j They have declared, that they shall treat all as enemies 
1 who do not concur with them in disaffection and per«« 
verseness, and that they will trade with none that ^haji* 
rade with Britain, \ 






They threaten, tp ati^pmatbe^ in their gazette ;1jbii>|st) 
who shall consume ^e products of merchandUe of 
their mother-country, and are now searching sus^^ct- 
Cd hQuses fon prohihited goods* 

These hostile declarations jthey proi^ss themselves 
Teady to maintain by force. They haye armed the mili- 
tia of their provinces, and seized the public stores of 
ammunition. They are therefore no longer subjects, 
$ince they refuse the laws of their sovereign, and in 
defence of that refusal are making open preparations 
lor wan 

Being now in their own opinion free states, they ar^ 
tiotonly raising armies, but forming alliances, not oply 
hastening to rebel themselves, but seducing their 
neighbours to rebellion. They have published an ad- 
dress to the inhabitants of Quebec^ in which discontent 
and resistance are openly incited, and with vei7 respect- 
ful mention ^tke sagacity qf Frenchmen^ invite them 
to send depuUes to the congress oi Philadelphia^ tg that 
seat of virtue and veracity, whence the people of Eng* 
land are told, that to establish popery, a religion fraught 
nvith sanguinary and imjiiaus tenets^ even in Quebec ^ a 
country of which the inhabitants a^-e papists^ is so con- 
trary to the constituticm, that it cannot be lawfully done 
by the legislature itself; where it is made one of the 
articles of their association, to deprive tlie conquered 
French of their religious establishment; and whence 
the French of Quebec are, at the same time, flattered 
into sedition, by professions of expecting, from the 
Bberality qf sentiment distinguishing their nation^ that 
difference qf religion will not prejudice them against • 
hearty amity^ because the transcendent nature qffre 
dom elevates all v)ko unite in the causey above suck Iff 
f^imd^ infirmities. 
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QueBeci however, Is at a great distance. They have 
^imed a stroke from which they may hope for greater 
and more Speedy mischief. They have tried ta uifect 
the people of England with the contagion of disloyalty. 
Their credit is happily not such as gives them influ^ 
ence proportionate to their malice. When they talk of 
their pretended immunities guaranteed by the filighted 
faith of government^ and the most solemn compacts with 
English sovereigns^ we think ourseFves at liberty to 
inquire when the faith was plighted, and the compact 
made ; and when we can only find that king James and 
king Vharles the first promised the settlers in Massa'^ 
chusett*s Bayy now famous by the appellation of Bos'^ 
toniansj exemption from taxes for seven years, we infer 
with Mr. Mauduit, that by this solemn compact^ they 
were, after expiration of the stipulated term, liable t% 
taxation. 

When they apply to our compassion, by telling us, 
that they are to be carried from their own country to 
be tried for certain offences, we are not so ready to 
pity them, as to advise them not to offend. While they 
are innocent they are safe. 

When they tell of laws made expressly for their 
punishment, we answer, that tumults and sedition were 
always punishable, and that the new law prescribes 
only the mode of execution. 

When it is said that the whole town of Boston is 
distressed for a misdemeanor of a few, we wonder at 
their shamelessness ; for we know that the town of 
^ostony and all the associated provinces, are now iiie 
rebellion to defend or justify the criminals. 

If frauds in the imposts of Boston are tried by com- 
Inission without a jury, they are tried here in the same 
mode ; and why should the, Bostonians expect from u^ 
more tenderness for them than for ourselves ? 

VOL. VIII. H 
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If they are condenmed unbeard^ it is beciiuse liiere 
is no need of a trial. The cipue is manifest and noto- 
rious. All tiial is the investigation of something doubt- 
ful. An ItaHan pkilosopher observes, that no man 
flesires to hear what he has already seen. 

If their assemblies have been suddenly dissolvedf 
what was the reason ? Their deliberations were inde- 
cent, and th^ir intentions seditious. The power of dis- 
solution is granted and reserved for such tim^es of 
turbulence. Their best friends have been lately solicit- 
ing the king to dissolve his parliament, to do what they 
so loudly complain of suffering. 

That the same vengeance involves the innocent and 
guilty is an evil to be lamented, but human caution 
cannot prevent it, nor human power always redress it. 
To bring misery on those who have not deserved it, is 
part of the aggregated guilt of robeliic»i. 

That governors have been sometimes given them 
only that a great man might get ease from importunity, 
and that they have had judges not always of the deepest 
learning or the purest integrity, we have no great rea- 
son to doubt, because ^uch misfortunes happen to our- 
selves. Whoever is governed will sometimes be go- 
verned ill, even when he is most concerned in his own 
government. 

That improper officers or magistrates are sent, is 
the crime or folly of those that sent them. When 
incapacity is discovered, it ought to be removed; if 
corruption Js detected, it ought to be punished. No go- 
vernment couW subsist for a day, if single errors couM 
justify defection. 

One of their complaints is not such as can claim much 
commiseration from the softest bpsom. They tell uS, 
that we have changed our conduct, and that ti tax is 
now laid by parliament on those who were never taxed 
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%y parliament before. Tq this we think it may be easily 

answered, that the longer they have been spared> the 
better they can pay. 

It is certainly not much their interest to represent 
innovation as criminal or invidious ; for they have in« 
trodoced intp the history of mankind a new mode of 
disaffection) and have given, I believe, the first example 
of a proscdption published by a colony against the 
mother-country. 

To what is urged of new powers granted tQ the 
courts of admiralty, or the extension of authority con- 
ferred on the judges, it may be answered in a few words, 
that they have themselves made such regulations ne- 
cessary ; that they are established for the preveatipn of 
greater evils ; at the same time, it must be observed, 
^at these powers have not been extended since tlie 
rebellion in America. 

One mode of persuasipn their ingenuity, has sug- 
gested, which it may perhaps be less easy to resist. 
That we may not look with indifference on the jimeri' 
can contest, or imagine that the struggle is for a claim, 
wliich, however decided, is of small importance and 
remote consequence, tbe Philadelphian congress has 
taken care to inform us, that th^y are resisting the 
demands of parliament, as well for our sakes as their 
own. 

. Their keenness of perspicacity has enabled them to 
pursue con^quences to a greater distance; to see 
through clouds impervious to. the dimness of Eurofiean 
sight ; and to find, I know not how, th^fe when they are 
taxed, we shall be enslaved. 

That slavery is a miserable state we have been ofteit 

told, and doubtless many a Briton will tremble to find 

it so near as in j^tnerica ; but how it will be brought 

hither^ the congress must mform us. Thp questioi^ 

H 2 
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might distress a common understanding; but the states^ 
man of the other hemisphere can easily resolve it. Our 
ministers, they say, are our enemies, zxiAi/ihey should 
carry the point of taxation^ may with the €ame army 
Enslave us. It may be said we will not/tuy them; but 
remember^ say the western sages, the taxcafrom Ame- 
rica, and we may add the men, and particularly the 
Homan Catholics of this vast continent^ wUl then be in 
the power of your enemies, JVbr have you any reason to 
expect^ that after making slaves ofus^ many of us will 
refuse to assist in reducing you to the same^abject state. 

These are dreadful menaces; but suspecting that 
they have not much the sound of probability^ the con* 
gress proceeds : Do not treat this as chimerical. Know 
that in less than half a century the quit^rents reserved 
to the crown from the numberless grants of this vast 
continent J will pour large streams of wealth into the 
royal coffers. If to this he added the power of taxing 
America at pleasure, the crown will possess more trea- 
sure than may be necessary to purchase the remains of 
liberty in your island. 

All tiiis is very dreadful ; but amidst the terror that 
shakes my frame, I cannot forbear to wish that some 
sluice were opened for these streams of treasure. I 
should gladly see America return half of what England 
has expended in her defence ; and of the stream that 
vnVlJlow so largely in less than half a century, I hope 
a small rill at least may be found to quench the thirst 
of the present generation, which seems to think itself 
in more danger%f wanting money thaii of losing liberty. 

It is difficult to' judge with what intention such airy 
bursts -of malevolence are vented ; if such writers 
hope to deceive, let us rather repel them with scoro^ 
than refute them by disputation. 
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In this last terrific paragraph are two positions, that, 
if our fears do not overpower our reflection, may en- 
able us to support life a little longer. We are told by 
these croakers of calamity, not only that our present 
ministers design to enslave us, but that the same ma- 
lignity of purpose is to descend through all their suc- 
cessors, and that the wealth to be poi^red into England 
by the Pactolm of America will, whenever it come;^, 
be employed to purchase the remains of liberty* 

Of those who now conduct the national affairs, we 
may, without much arrogance, presiyine to know more 
than themselves, and of those who shall succeed them 
whether minister or king, not to know less. 

The other position is, that the cromny if this laudable 
opposition should not be successful, will have theftow 
er of taxing America at fileaaure. Surely they think 
rather too meanly of our apprehensions, when they 
suppose us not to know what they well know them- 
selves, that they are taxed, like all other British sub- 
jects, by parliament; and that the crown has not by 
the new imposts, whether right or wrong, obtained 
any additional power over their possessions. 

It were a curious, but an idle speculation to inquire, 
what effect these dictators of sedition expect from tlie 
dispersion of their letter among us. If they believe 
their own complaints of hardship, and really dread 
the danger which they describe, they will naturally 
hope to communicate the same perceptions to their 
fellow-subjects. But probably in America^ as in other 
places, tiie chiefs are incendiaries, 4ki2X hope to rob 
in the tumults of a conflagration, and toss brands 
among a rabble passively combustible. Those who 
. wrote the address, though they have shewn no great ex - 
tent or profundity of mind, are yet probably wiser 
than to believe it: but they have been taught by 
B 3 
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some master of mischief, how to put in motion the 
engine of political electricity ; to attract by the sonnds 
of liberty and property, to repel by those of popery 
and slavery ; and to give the^ great stroke by the name 
of Boston. 

When subordinate ^communities oppose the decrees 
of the general legislature with defiance thus audacious^ 
and malignity thus acrimonious, nothing remains but 
to conquer or to yield; to allow their claim X)f inde- 
pendence, or to reduce them by force to submission 
and allegiance. < ' 

It might be hoped that no Englishman could be 
found whom the menaces of our own colonists, just res- 
cued from the French^ would not move to indignation, 
like that of the Scythians^ who returning from war, 
found themselves excluded from their own houses by 
their slaves. 

That corporations constituted by favour, and exist- 
ing by sufferance, should dare to prohibit commerce 
witli their native country, and threaten ihdividuals by 
infamy, and societies with at least suspension of amity, 
for daring to be more obedient to government than 
themselves, is a degree of insolence, which not only 
deserves to be punished, but of which the punishment 
is loudly demanded by the order of life, and the peace 
of nations. 

Yet there have risen up, in the face of the puMc^ 
Tuen who, by whatever corruptions or whatever infettu- 
ation, have undertaken to defend the ^^wer?ca?i*, en- 
deavour to shelter them from resentment, arid propose 
reconciliation without submission. 

As -political diseases are naturally contagious, let 
it be supposed for a moment that Cornwall^ seized 
with the Philetdelfihian frenzy, inay resolve to separate 
itself from the general system of the EnglUh c^f 
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^tiition-, and judge of i^s own rights in its own. par- 
liament. A congress might then meet at TVwro, and 
address the other counties in a style not unlike the 
language of the jimeficem patriols ; 

^" Friends and fellow-subjects, 

" We the delegates of the several towns and parish- 
es of Cornwall^ assembled to deliberate upon our own 
State and thatt>f our constituents, having, after serious 
debate and calm consideration, settled tlie scheme of 
our future conduct, hold it necessary to declare the 
resolutions which we think ourselves entitled to form 
by the unalienable rights of reasonable beings, and into 
which we have been compelled by grievances and op- 
pressions, long endured by us in patient silence, not be- 
catise we did not feel or could not remove them, but 
because we were unwillmg to give <Hsf UTftance to a 
settled government, and hoped that others would in 
time find^ like ourselves, their true interest and their 
original pow^^, and all co-operate to .universal hap- 
piness. 

" But since having long indulged the pleasing ex- 
pectation, we find general discontent not likely to in- 
crease, or not likely to end in general defection, we 
resolve to erect alone the standard of liberty. 

« Know thetty that you are no longer to consider 
Cornwall as an Mngliah county, visited by English 
judges, receiving law from an English parliament, 
or included in any general ta^Kation of the kingdom ; 
but as a state distinct and independent, governed by 
its own institutions, administered by* its own magis- 
trates, and exempt from any tax or tribute but such 
as we shall impose upon ourselves, 
' « We are the acknowledged descendants of th^ ear- 
liest inhabitants of Britain, of men who^before the time 
i>f history, took possession of the island desolate and 
h4 
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ifraste, aid therefore open to the first occupfiAts. Of this 
descent our language is a sufficient proof, which, not 
quite a century ago, was different from yours. 

" Such are the Cornuhmen ; but who are you ? who, 
but the unauthorized and lawless children of intruders, 
invaders, and oppressors ? who, but the transmitters of 
wrong, the inheritors of robbery ? in claiming inde- 
pendence we claim but little. We might require you 
to depart from a land which you possess by usurpa- 
tion, and to restore all that you have taken from us. 

*< Independence is the gift of nature. No man is 
born the master of another. Every Cornuhman is a free- 
man, for we have never resigned the rights of human- 
ity ; and he only can be thought free, who is not go- 
verned but by his own consent. 

" You may urge that the present system of govern- 
ment has descended through many ages, and that we 
have a larger part in the representation of the king- 
dom, than any other county. 

*« All this is true, but it is neither cogent nor per- 
suasive. We look to the original of things. Our union 
with the English counties was either compelled by 
force, or settled by compact. 

*' That which was made by violence may by violence 
be broken. If we were treated as a conquered peo- 
ple, our rights might be obscured, but could never be 
extinguished. The sword can give nothing but power, 
which a sharper sword can take away. 

" If our union was by compact, whom could the 
compact bind buj^ those that concurred in the. stipula* 
tions ? We gave our ancestors no commission to settle 
the terms of future existence. They might be cow- 
^ds that were frighted, or blockheads that were 
cheated j but whatever they were, they could contract 
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only fbf themselves. What they could establish we 
can annul. 

"Agsdnst our present form of government it shall 
«tand in the place of all argument, that we do not 
like it. While we are governed as we do not like, 
where is our liberty ? We do not like taxes, we will 
therefore not be taxed ; we do not like your laws, and 
will not obey them. 

« The taxes laid by our representatives, are laid, you 
teU ud, by our own consent; but we will no longer 
consent to be represented. Our number of legislators 
was originally a burden, and ought to ha^e been re- 
fused : it is now considered as a disproportionate ad- 
vantage ; who then will complain if we resign it ? 

« We shall form a senate of our own, under a pre- 
sident whom the king shall nominate, but whose autho- 
rity we will limit, by adjusting his salary to his merit. 
We will not withhold a proper share of contribution 
to the necessary expense of lawful government, but 
we will decide for ourselves what share is proper, what 
expense is necessary, and what government is lawful. 

<* Till our council is proclaimed independent and un- 
accountable, we will> after the tenth day of Sefit ember 
keep our tin in our own hands ; you can be supplied 
from no other place, and must therefore comply, or 
he poisoned with the copper of your own kitchens. 

" K any Comiahman shall refuse his name to thifik 
just and laudable association, he shall be tumbled fromt 
St, MkhaeVa Mount, or buried alive in a tin mine ;, 
and if any emissary shall be found seducing ComUk-^ 
men to their former state, he shall be smeared vrith 
tar, and rolled in feathers, and chased with dogs out 
of our dominions. 

« From the Cornish congress at DcuroJ* 
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Of this memorial what could be said but that it 
was written in jest, or written by a madman ? Yet I 
]uK)w not whether the warmest admirers of Pennsyl" 
'banian eloquence csui find any argument in the ad- 
dresses of the congress, that -is not with greater 
strength urged by the Comishman. 

The argument of the irregular troops of coiitro- 
versy, stripped of its colours, and turned eut naked to 
the view, is no more tiian this. Liberty is the birth- 
right of man, and where obedietice is compelled, there 
is no liberty. The answer is equally simple; Govern- 
ment is necessary to man, and wher^ obedience ^i^ 
not compelled, there is no government. 

If the subject refuses to obey, it is the duty of au- 
thority to use compulsion. Society cannot subsist but 
ky the power, first of making laws, and then of en- 
forcing them. 

To one of the threats hissed out by the congress^ 
I have put nothing similar into the Cornish proclama- 
tion ; because it is too wild for folly and too foolish for 
madness. If we do not withhold our king and his par- 
liament from taxing them, they will crosB the Atlatt' 
tic and enslave us. 

How they will come they have not told us ; perhaps 
they will take wing and light upon our coasts. When 
the cranes thus begin to flutter, it is time for pigmies 
tlo keep their eyes about them. The great oratcwr ob- 
serves, that they will be very fit, after they have been 
taxed to impose chains upon us. If they are sa fit as 
their friend describes them, and so willing as thejr 
describe themselves, fet us in'crease our army, and 
double our militia. 

It has been of late a very general practice to talk o^ 
slavery among thoso who are netting at defiance every 
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power that keeps the world in order. If the learned 
author of the Reflections on learning has rightly ob- 
served, that no man ever could ^ive kw to language, 
it will be vain to prohibit the use of the \5^rd slavery i 
but I coi4ld wish it more discreetly uttered ; it is driven 
at one time too hard into our ears by the loud hurricane 
of Pennsylvanian eloquence, and at another glides too 
cold into our hearts by the soft conveyance of a female 
patriot bewailing the noiseries of her friends and fd-^ 
low citizens. ^ 

Such has been the progress of sedition, that those 
who a few years ago disputed only our right of laying 
taxes, now question the validity of every act of legis- 
lation. They consider themselves as emancipated from 
obedience, and as being no longer the subjects of 
the British crown. They leave us no choice but of 
yielding or conquering, of resigning our dominicMi, or 
maintaining it by force. 

From force many endeavours have been used either 
to dissuade or tQ deter us. Sometimes the merit of the 
Americans i» exalted, and sometimes their suffering* 
are aggravated. We are told of their con^tributions ta 
the last war, a war incited by their outcries, and con- 
tinued for their protection, a war by which nonp but 
themselves were gainers- All that tliey can boast is, 
that they did somethhig for themselves, and did not 
wholly stand inactive while the sons of Britain were 
fighting in their cause ^ 

If we cannot admire, we are called to pity them j 
to pity those that show no -regard to their mother- 
country ; have obeyed no law which they could vio* 
late ; have imparted no good which they could with- 
hold ; have entered into associations of fraud to roh. 
their creditors ; and into combinations to distress ali 
^he depended'On their commerce. We are reproacheill 
a d 
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with the cruelty of shutting one port,. where evePf 
port is shut against us. We are censured as tyrannical 
for hindering those from fishing, who have condem- 
ned our merchants to banikruptcyi and our manufac- 
turers to hunger. 

Others persuade us to. give them more liberty, to 
take off restraints, and relax authority ; and tell us 
what happy consequences will arise from forbearance : 
how their affections will be conciliated, and into what 
diffusions of beneficence their gratitude will luxuriate. 
They will love their friends. They will reverence 
their protectors. They will throw themselves into our 
arms, and lay their property at our feet. They will buy 
from no other what we can sell them ; they will sell 
to no other what we wish to buy. 

That any obligation should overpower their atten-^ 
tion to profit, we have known them long enough not 
to expect. It is not to be expected from a more libe* 
ral people. With what kindness they repay benefits^ — 
they are now showing us, who, as soon as we have 
delivered them from France^ are defying and proscribe 
ing us. 

But if we will permit them to tax themselves^ 
they will give us more than we require. If we pro- 
^sdm them independent, they will during pleasure 
pay us a subsidy. The contest is not now for money^ 
but for power. The question is not how much we 
shall collect, but by what authority the collection shall . 
^ made* 

Those who find that the Americans cannot be shown 
in any form that may raise laye or pity, dress them in 
habiliments of terror, and try to make us think them 
formidable. The Boatoniana can call into the field 
ninety thousand men. While we conquer sdl before 
t8^ A»w enemies will rise up behind^ aod our worlfr 
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will be always to. begin. If we take possession of tibe 
towns, the colonists will retire into the inland regions^ 
and the gain of victory will be only empty houses, and 
a wide extent of waste and desolation. If we subdue 
them for the present, they will universally revolt in 
the next war, and resign us without pity to subjectioi) 
and destruction. 

To all this it may be answered, that between losing 
America and resigning it, there is no great difference; 
that it is not very reasonable to jump into the sea, be- 
cause the ship is leaky. All those evils niay befal u% 
but we need not hasten them. 

The dean of Gloucester has proposed, and seems to 
propose it seriously, that we should at once release our 
claims, declare them masters of themselves, and whistle 
them down tlie wind. His opinion is, that our gain 
from them will be the same, and our expense less. 
What they can have most cheaply from Britain^ they 
will still buy ; what they can sell to us at the highest 
price, they will still sell. 

It is, however, a little hard, that having so lately 
fbught and conquered for their safety, we should go- 
vern them no longer. By letting them loose before the 
war, how many millions might have been saved. One 
wild proposal is best answered by another. Let us 
>estore to the French what we have taken from them. 
We shall see our colonists at our feet, when they have 
an enemy so near them. Let us give the Indiana arms, 
and teach them discipline, and encourage them now 
and then to plunder a plantation. Security and leisure 
are the parents of sedition. 

While these different opinions are agitated, it seems 
to be determined by the legislature, that force shall be 
tried. Men of the pen have seldom any great -skill in 
conquering ^gdoms^ but they have strong incluiatioi\' 
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to give advice. I cannot forbear to wish, that this com- 
motion may end without bloodshed, and that the rebels 
maybe subdued by terror rather than by violence ^ and 
therefore recommend such a fofce as may take away, 
not only the power, but the hope of resistance, and by 
conquering without a battle, save many from the 
sword. 

If their obstinacy continues without actual hostili- 
ties, it may perhaps be mollified by turning out the 
soldiers to free quarters, forbidding any personal cruelty 
«r hurt. It has been proposed, that the slaves should 
be set free, an act which surely tiie lovers of liberty 
f ann'ot but commend. If they are furnished with fire 
arms for defence, and utensils for husbandry, and set- 
tled in some simple form of government within the 
country, they may be more grateful and honest than 
their masters. 

Far be it from any Englishman to thirst for the blood 
•f his fellow-subjects. Those who most deserve our 
resentment are unhappily at less distance. The Jmeri'- 
tans^ when thie stamp act was first proposed, unddubt* 
cdly disliked it, as every nation dislikes an impost; but 
they had no thought of resisting it, till they were en- 
couraged and incited by Eurofiean intelligence from 
men whom they thought their friends, but who were 
friends only to themselves. 

On the original contrivers of mischief let an insulted 
nation pour out its vengeance. Witii whatever design 
they have inflamed this pernicious contest, they are 
themselves equally detestable. If they wish success to 
the colonies, they are traitors to tins country ; if they 
wish their defeat, they are traitors at once ix> America 
and England* To them and them only must be im- 
puted the interruption of commerce and the miseriea 
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of war, the sorrow of those that shall be rtuned, and the 
blood of those that shall fall. 

Since the American^ have made it necessary to sub* 
due them, may they be subdued withiiie least injury 
possible to their persons and their possessions! Whmi 
they are reduced to obedience, may that obedience bo 
secured by stricter laws and stronger obligations I 

Nothing can be more noxious to society, than that 
erroneous clemency, which, when a rebellion is sup- 
pressed, exacts no forfeiture and establishes no secox 
rities, but leaves the rebels in their former state. Whe 
would not try the experiment which promises advaui 
tage without expense ? If rebels once obtain a victory, 
their wishes are accomplished; if they are defeatedi 
they suffer little, perhaps less than their conquerors; 
however often they play the game, the chance is al- 
ways in their favour. In the mean time, they are 
growing rich by victualling the troops that we have 
sent against them, and perhaps gain more by the resi* 
dence of the army than they lose by the obstruction of 
their port. 

Their charters being now, I suppose, legally for- 
.ftiited, may be modelled as shall appear most commo- 
dious to the mother-country. Thus the privileges, 
which are found by experience liable to misuse, will 
be taken away, and those who now bellow as patriots, 
bluster as soldiers, and domineer as legislators, will 
sink into sober merchants and silent planters, peace- 
ably diligent, and securely rich. 

But there is one writer, and perhaps many who do 
not write, to whom the contraction of these pernicious 
privileges appears very dangerous, and who startle 
at the thoughts oi England free and America in chains. 
Children fly from their own shadow, and rhetoricians 
^re frighted by their own voices. Chaim is undoubtedly 
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a dreadful word ; but perhaps the ihasters bf civil wis* 
dom may discover some gradations between chains and 
anarchy. Chains need not be put upon those who will 
.be restrained without them. This contest may end in 
the softer phrase of EnglUh superiority and jimerican 
obedience. 

We are told, that the subjection of Americans may 
tend to the diminution of our own liberties: an event) 
which none but very perspicacious politicians are able 
to foresee. If slavery be thus fatally contagious, how is 
it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the 
drivers of negroes? 

But let us interrupt a while this dream of conquest»> 
settlement, and supremacy. Let us remember that 
being to contend, according to one orator, with three 
millions of whigs, and, according to another, with 
ninety thousand patriots of Maasachuaett^a Bay^ we 
may possibly be checked in our career of reduction. 
We may be reduced to peace upon equal terms, or 
driven from the western continent, and forbidden to 
violate a second time the happy borders of the land of. 
liberty. The time is now perhaps at hand, which sir 
Tkomaa Brown predicted between jest and earnest. 

When America should no more send out her treasure. 
But spend it at home in American pleasure. 

If we are allowed upon our defeat to stipulate condi- 
tions, I hope the treaty of Boston will permit us to 
import into the confederated cantons such products a& 
they do not raise, and such ^manufactures as they da 
not make, and cannot buy cheaper from other nations^, 
paying like others the appointed customs; that if aa 
Engiish ship salutes aJort with four guns, it, shall be 
answered at least with twoji and that if an En^ikhnum 
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be inclined to hold a plantation, he shall only take an 
oath of allegiance to the reigning powers, and be suf- 
fered, while he lives inoffensively, to retain his own 
opinion of English rights, unmolested in his^onscience 
by an oath of abjuration. ,r 



A JOURNEY 



TO THE 



WESTERN ISLANDS 



OF 



SCOTLAND. 



J: HAD desired to visit the Hebrides^ of Western 
Islands of Scotland^ so long, that I scarcel^r remember 
how the wish was originally excited ; and was in th^ 
autumn of the year 1773 induced to undertake the 
journey, by finding in Mr. Boaweil a companion, whose 
iKcuteness would help my inquiry, and whose gaiety 
of conversation and civility of manners are sufficient 
to counteract the inconveniencies of travel, in coun- 
tries less hospitable than we have passed. 

On the eighteenth of jiugtt^t vrti leit Edinburgh^ a 
«ity too well known to admit descr^ition^ and directed 
our course northward, along the eastern coast of Scot* 
kind, accompanied the first day by another g^itleman, 
who could stay with us only long enough to show us 
how much we lost at separation. 

As we crossed the ^riih of Forth^ our curiosity was 
attracted hy Inch Keith^ a small island, which neither <^ 
my companions had ever visited, thoughi lyflig withki 
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their view, it had all their lives solicited their notice* 
Hcfre, by climbing with some difficulty over shattered 
crags, we made the first experiment of unfreqaented 
coasts. Inch Keith is nothihg'more than a rock covered 
with a thin layer of earth, ndfc wholly bare of grass and 
very fertile of thistles. A small herd of coVs grazes 
annually upon it in the summer. It seems never to 
have afforded to man or beast a permanent habitation. 

We found only the ruins of a smaH fort, not so in- 
jured by time but that it might be easily restored to 
its former state. It seerhs never to have been intended 
as a place of strength, nor was built to endure a siege, 
but merely to afford cover to a few soldiers, who per- 
haps had the charge of a battery, or were stationed to 
give signals of approaching danger. There is there- 
fore ho provision of water within the walls, though 
the spring is so near, that it might have been easily en- 
closed. One of the stones had this inscription : " Ma^ 
Ha reg, 1564." It Has probably been neglected from 
the time that the whole island had the same king. 

We left this little island with our thoughts employ- 
ed a while on the different appearance that it would 
have made, if it had been placed at the same distance 
from Zowcfo«,with the same facility of approach ; with 
wliat emulation of price a few rocky acres would ' 
have been purchased, and with what expensive indus- 
try they would have been cultivated and adorned. 

When we landed, we found our chaise ready, and 
passed tlirough Kinghom^ Kirkaldy and Cow/iar, places 
Xkot unlike the small or straggling market towns in 
those parts of Mngland where commerce and manu- 
factures have not yet produced opulence. 

Though we were yet in the most populous part of 
ScDtland^ and at so small a distance from the capita), 
:we met few passengers. 
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The roads are neMier rough nor dirty ; and it aflbtdft 
a southern stranger a new kind of pleasure to travel 
80 conimodiously without the interruption of tollgates. 
Where the bottom is rocky, as it seems cpmmonly 
to be in Scotlandy a smooth way is made indeed with 
great labour, but it never wants repairs ; and in those 
parts where adventitious materials are necessary, the 
ground once so consolidated is rarely broken ; for the ' 
inland commerce Is not great, nor are heavy commod- 
ities often transported otherwise than by water. The 
carriages in common use are small carts, drawn each 
by one little horse ; anfl a man seems to derive som% 
degree of dignity and importance from the reputation 
•f possessing a two-lTorse cart. 

ST. ANDREWS. 

. At an hour somewhat late we came to Se. Andref»9^ 
a city once archiepiscopal ; where that university still 
subsists in which philosophy was formerly taught by 
Buchanan^ whose name has as fair a claim to immor^ 
^lity as can be conferred by modem latinity^ and per* 
haps a fairer than the instability of vernacular langua- 
ges admits. 

We found, that by the interposition of some invisi'- 
ble friend, lodgings had been provided for us at the 
houaeof oneof the professors, whose easy civility quick- 
ly made us forget that we were strangers ; and in the 
whole time of our stay we were gratified by every mode 
ef kindness, and entertained with all the elegance of 
leered hospitality. 

In the morning we rose to perambulate a city, which 
only history shows to have once flourished, and survey- 
ed the ruins of ancient magnificence, of which even the 
ruins cannot long be visible, unless some care be taken 
to preserve themj and where is the pleasure of pre*- 
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, ierving^ ^uch mournful memorials I They have been 
till very lately so much neglected, that every man 
carried away ^e stones who fancied that he wsmted 
them. 

The cathedral) of which the foundations may be still 
traced, and a small part of the wall is standing, appears 
to have been a spacious and majestic tmilding, not un*- 
suitabte to the primacy of the kingdom. Of the archi* 
tecture, the poor remuns can hardly exhibit, even to 
an artist, a sufficient specimen. It was demolished, as 
is well known, in the tumult and violence of Knox*9 
Reformation . 

Not far from the cathedral, on the margin of the 
water, stands a fragment of the castle, in which the 
archbishop anciently resided. It was never very large, 
and was built with more attention to security than plea- 
sure. Cardinal Beatoun is said to have had workmen 
employed in improving its fortifications, at the time 
when he was murdered by the ruffians of reformation, 
in the manner of which Xnox has given what he him- 
self calls a merry narrative. 

The change of religion in Scotland^ eager and vehe« 
ment as it was, raised an epidemical enthusiasm, com- 
pounded of sullen scrupulousness and warlike ferocity^ 
which, dn a people whom idleness resigned to their 
own thoughts, and who, conversing only with each 
other, suffered no dilution of their zeal from the gra- 
dual influx of new opinions, was long transmitted in its 
full strength from the old to the young, but by trad» 
and intercourse with England^ is now visibly abating) 
and giving way too fast to that laxity of practice, and 
indifference of opinion in which men, not sufficiently 
instructeid to find the middle point, too easily sheker 
themselves from rigour and constraint. 
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The city of St. jindrenvsj when it had lost its archi- 
episcopal pre-enunence, gradually decayed : one of it» 
streets is now lost ; and in those that remain, there is 
the silence and solitude of inactive indigence -and 
gloomy depopulation. 

The university, within a few years, consisted of three 
colleges) but is^ now reduced to two ; the college of 
St, Z,eonard being lately dissolved by the sale oi its 
buildings, and the appropriation of its revenues to the 
professors of the two others. The chapel of the aliena- 
ted college is yet standing, a fabric not inelegant of 
extemal structure ; but I was always, by some civil 
excuse, hindered from entering it. A decent attempt, 
as I was since told, has been made to convert it into a 
kind of green-house, by planting its area with shrubs. 
This new- method of gardening is unsuccessful i the 
plants do not hitherto prosper. To what use it will next 
be put| I have no pleasure in conjecturing. It is some- 
thing that its present state is at least not ostentatiously 
displayed. Where there is yet shame, there may in 
time be virtue. 

' The dissolution of St. ZeoTiard's College was doubt- 
less necessary ; but of that necessity there is reason to 
complain. It is surely not without just reproach that a 
nation, of which the commerce is hourly extending, and 
the wealth increasing, denies any participation of its 
prosperity to its literary socie^s ; and while its mer- 
cjiants or its nobles are raising palaces, suffers its 
universities to moulder into dust. 

Of the two colleges yet standing, one is by the instir 
tution Qf its founder appropriated to divinity. It is said 
to be capable of containing fifty students ; but more 
than one must occupy a chamber. The libriary, which' 
is of late erection, is not very spacious, but elegant and 
luminous^ 
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. The doctor, by whom it was shewn, hoped to irritate 
OP subdue my English vanity, by telling me, that we 
had no such repository of books, in England. 

Sc, Andrews seems to be a place eminently adapted 
to study and education, being, situated in a populous^ 
yet a cheap country, and exposing the minds and man- 
ners of young men neither to the levity and dissolute- 
ness of a capital city, nor to the gross luxury of a town 
of commerce, places naturally unpropitious to learning; 
in one the desire of knowledge easily gives way to the 
love of pleasure, and in the other, is indangerof yield- 
ing to the love of money. 

The students however are represented as at this time 
not exceeding a hundred* Perhaps it may be some 
obstruction to their increase that there is no episcopal 
chapel in the place. I saw no reason for imputing their 
paucity to the present professors 5 nor can the e;Kpense 
of an academical education be v^ry reasonably objected. 
A student of the highest class may keep his annual 
session, or, as the English call it, his term, which lasts 
seven months, for about fifteen pounds, and one of lower 
jank for less than ten ; in which, board, lodging, and 
instruction are all included* The chief magistrate resi- 
dent in the university, answering to our vice-chancellor, 
and to the rector magnificua on the continent, had com* 
moiily the title of Lord Rector ; but being addressed 
only as Mr, Rector in an inauguratory speech by the 
present chancellor, he has fallen from his former dig- 
nity of style. Lordship was very liberally annexed by 
our ancestors to any station or character of dignity : 
they said, the Lord General^ and Lord Ambassador ; so 
we still say, my Lordj to the judge upon the circuit, 
and yet retain in our Liturgy, the Lords of the Council, 

In walking among the ruins of religious buildings, 
we came to two vaults over which had formerly s^oed 
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the house of the sub-prior. One of the vaults was iW- 
habited by an old woman, who claimed the right of 
abode there, as the widow of a man whose ancestors 
had possessed the same gloomy mansion for no less 
than four generations. The right, however it began, 
was considered as established by legal prescription, and 
the old woman Hves undisturbed. She thinks however 
that she has a claim to something more than suffer- 
ance ; for as her husband's name was Bruccy she is 
allied to royalty, and told Mr. Boawelly that when there 
were persons of quality in the place, she was distin- 
guished by some notice; that indeed she is now ne- 
glected, but she spins a thread, has the company of a 
cat, and is troublesome to nobody. , 

Having now seen whatever this ancient city offered 
to our curiosity, we left it with good wishes, having 
reason to be highly pleased with the attention that was 
paid us. But whoever sXirveys the world must see many 
things that give him pain. The kindness of the profes- 
sors did not contribute to abate the uneasy remem- 
brance of an university declining, a college alienatedj 
and a church profaned and hastening to the ground. 

St. jindrevfs indeed has formerly suffered more atro- 
cious ravages and mwe extensive destruction, but 
recent evils affect with greater force. We were recon- 
ciled to the sight of archiepiscopal ruins. The distance 
of a calamity from the present time seems to preclude 
the mind from contact or sympathy. Events long past 
are barely known ; they are not considered. We read 
with as little emotion the violence of Knox and his 
followers, as the irruptions of Alaric and the Goths* 
Had the university been destroyed two centuries ago, 
we should not have regretted it ; but to see it pining 
in decay, and struggling for life, fills the mind with 
mournful im^ages and ineffectual wishes^ 
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ABERBROTHICK. 

As we knew sorrow and wishes to be vain, it was 
now our business to mind our way. The roads of Scot- 
land afford little diversion to the traveller, who seldotn 
sees himself either encountered or overtaken, and wha 
has nothing to contemplate but grounds that have no 
visible boundaries, or are separated by walls of loose 
stone. From the bank of the Tweed to St. Andrews I 
had never seen a single tree, which I did not believe to 
have grown up far within the present century. Now 
and then about a gentleman's house stands a small plan- 
tation, which in Scotch is called a fioticy^ but of these 
there are few, and those few all very young. The va- 
riety of sun and shade is here utterly unknown. There 
is no tree for either shelter or timber. The oak and 
the thorn is equally a stranger, and the whole country 
is extended in uniform nakedness, except that in the 
road between Kirkaldy and Cowpar^ I passed for a few 
yards between two hedges. A tree might be a shew in 
Scotland^ as a horse in Venice, At St, Andrews Mr. 
Boswell found only one, and recommended it to my 
notice ; I told him that it was rough and low, or looked 
as if I thought so. This, said he, is nothing to anot^icp. 
a few jniles off. I was still less delighted to hear that 
another tree was not to be seen nearer. Nay, said a 
gentleman that stood by, \ know but of this and Uiat 
tree in the county. 

The Lowlands of Scotland had once undoubtedly an 
^qual portion of woods with other countries. Forests 
are every where gradually diminished, as architecture 
and cultivation prevail by the increase of people and 
the introduction of arts. But I believe few regions have 
been denuded like this, where many centuries must havo 
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passed in waste without the least thought of future 
supply. Davies observes in his account of Ireland, that 
no Irishman had ever planted an orchard. For that 
negligence some excuse might be drawn from an un-' 
Settled state of life, and the instability of property ; but 
in Scotland possession has long been secure, and inhe- 
ritance regular, yet it may be doubted whether before 
the union any man between Edinburgh and England 
had ever set a tree. 

Of this improvidence no other account can be given 
tlian that it probably began in times of tumult, and 
continued because it had begun. Established custom is 
not easily broken, till some great event shakes the 
whole system of things, and life seems to recommence 
upon new principles. That before the union the Scots 
had little trade and little money, is no valid apology ; 
for plantation is the least expensive of all methods of 
improvement. To drop a seed into the ground can cost 
nothing, and the trouble is not great of protecting the 
young plant, till it is out of danger ; though it must be 
allowed to have some difficulty in places like these, 
where they have neither wood for palisades, nor thorns 
for hedges. 

Our way was over the Firth of Tay, where, though 
the water was not wide, we paid four shillings for fer- 
lying the chaise. In Scotland the necessaries of life are 
easily procured, but superfluities and elegancies are of 
the same price at least as in England, and therefore 
may be considered as much dearer. 

We stopped a while at Dundee, where I remember 
nothing remarkable, and mounting our chaise again, 
came about the close of the day to Aberbrothick,- 

The monastery of Aberbrothick is of great renown 
in the history of Scotland. Itb ruins afford ample testi- 
mony of its ancient magnificence : its extent might, I 
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suppose, easily be found by following the walls among 
the grass and weeds, and its height is known by some 
parts yet standing. The arch of one of the gates is 
entire, and of another only so far dilapidated as to diver- 
sify the appearance. A square apartment of great lofti- 
ness is yet standing ; its use I could not conjecture, as 
its elevation was very disproportionate to its area. Two 
corner towers particularly attracted our attention. Mr. 
Bosweil^ whose inquisitiveness is seconded by great 
activity, scrambled in at a high window, but found the 
stairs within broken, and could not reach the top. Of 
the other tower we were told that the inhabitants some- 
times climbed it, but we did not immediately discern 
the entrance, and as the night was gathering upon us, 
thought proper to desist. Men skilled in architecture 
might do what we did not attempt : tliey might proba- 
bly form an exact ground-plot of this venerable edifice. 
They may from some parts yet standing conjecture its 
general form, and perhaps, by comparing it with other 
buildings of the same kind and the same age, attain an 
idea very near to truth. I should scarcely have re- 
gretted my journey, had it afforded nothing more than 
the sight of Merdro thick. 

. MONTROSE. 

Leaving these fragments of magnificence, we tra\'el' 
led on to Montrose^ which we surveyed in the morning, 
and found it well built, airy, and clean. The town- 
house is a handsome fabric with a poitico. We then 
went to view the Engluh chapel, and found a small 
church, clean to a degree unknown in any other part 
of Scotland^ with commodious galleries, and, what v(t% 
yet less expected, with an organ. / 

At our inn we did not find a reception such as we 
thought proportionate to the commercial opuicnce of 
i2 • 
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the place ; but Mr. J^oswell desired me to observe that 
the inn-keeper was an EngHshman^ and I then defend- 
ed him as well as I could. 

When I had proceeded this fer, I had opportunities rf 
observing what I had never heard, that there weremany 
beggars in Scotland, In J^dinbUrgh the proportion i«, 
I think, not less than in London^ and in the small^ 
places it is far greater than in English, towns of the 
same extent. It must, however, be allowed, that ^ey 
are not importunate, nor clamorous. They solicit silent* 
ly, or very modestly, and therefore, though tiiieir beha- 
viour may strike whh more fbrce the heart of a 
stranger, they are certainly in danger of mts^ng the 
attention of their countrymen. Novelty has always 
some power ; an unaccustomed mode of begging ex- 
cites an unaccustomed degree of pity. But the force of 
novelty is by its own nature soon at a» end; the efficacy 
of outcry and perseverance is permanent and certain. 

The road from Montrose exhibitecf^ a continuation 
of the same appearances. The country is still naked, 
the hedges are of stone, and the fields so generally 
plowed, that it is hard to imagine where grass is found 
for the horses that till them. The harvest which was 
almost ripe, appeared very plentiful. 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Bosweii observed that we 
were at no great distance from the house of lord Mon' 
boddo. The magnetism of his conversation easily drew 
us out of our way, and the entertainment which we re- 
ceived would have been a efficient recompense for a 
much greater deviation. 

The roads beyond Edinburgh^ as they Are less fre- 
quented, must b© expected to grow gradually rougher; 
but they were hitherto by no means incommodious. 
We travelled on with the gentle pace of a Scotch dri- 
ver, \^ho having no rivals in expedition, neither gives 
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Mmseif nar his horse unnecessary trouble. We did 
not affect the impatience we did not feel, but were 
satisfied with the company of each other, as well 
-riding in the chaise, as sitting at an inn. The night 
a!id the day are equally solitary and equally safe ; for 
where there are so few travellers, why should tliere 
be robbers I 

ABERDEEN. 

We came somewhat late to Aberdeen, and found the 
ifl'n so full, that we had some difficulty in obtaining ad- 
mission, till Mr. JBosfxrell made himself known : his 
name overpowered all objection, and we found a very 
good house and civil treatment. 

I received the next day a very kind letter from Sir 
Alexander Gordon^ whom I had formerly known in 
Li>ndon, and after a cessation of all intercourse for 
near twenty vears, meet here professor of physic in the 
King^s College, Such unexpected renewals of ac- 
quaintance may be numbered among the most pleas- 
ing incidents of life. 

The knowledge of one professor soon procured me 
the notice tjf the rest, and I did not want any token of 
regard, being conducted wherever there was any. thing 
which fdesired to see, and entertained at once with 
the novelty of the place, and the kindness of communi- 
cation. 

To write of the cities of our own island with the 
*f oleninity of geographical description, as jif we had 
been cast upon a newly discovered coast, has the ap- 
pearance of a very frivdifius ostentation ; yet as &totn 
Hand is little known to the greater part of those who 
may read these observations, it is not superfluous to 
relate, that under the name oi Aberdeen are comprised 
.13 
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two towns, staiiding about a mile distant from each 
other, but governed, I thmk, by the same magistrates. 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient episcopal city, in which 
are still to be seen the remains of the cathedral. It 
has the appearance of a town in decay, having bec^n 
' situated, in timea when commerce was yet unstudied, 
with very little attention to the commodiousness of the 
harbour. 

JsteKv Aberdeen has all ,the bustle of prosperous 
trade, and all the shew of increasing opulence. It is 
built by the water side. The houses are large and )t»f-* 
ty, and the streets spacious and clean. They build 
almost wholly with the granite used in the new pave- 
ment of the streets of London^ which is well known 
not to want hardness, yet they shape it easily. It i^ 
beautiful, and must be very lasting. 
• What particular parts of commerce are chiefly ex- 
ercised ^y tlie merchants of Aberdeen^ I have not in- 
quired. The manufacture which forces itself uppn a 
stranger's eye is that of knit stockings, on which the 
women of the lower class are visibly employed. 

In each of these towns there is a college, or in 
stricter language an university ; for in both there are 
professors of the same parts of learning, and the col- 
leges hold tlieir sessions and confer degrees separately, 
with total independence of one on the other. 

In Old Aberdeen stands the king's collegey o£ which 
the first president was Hector Boece, or jBoetkius^ who 
may be justly reverenced as one of the revivers of 
elegant learning. When he studied at Parity he was ac- 
.quaiiited with Eraajnusy who afterwards gave liim a 
jpublic testimony of his esteem, by inscribing to him 
a catalogue of his works. The style of Boethit^y 
though, perhaps, not always rigorou^sly pure, is formed 
with great diligence upon ancient mpdels, and. wholly 
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uninfected with monastic barbarity.. liis history is 
\vi4tten ^ith elegance and vigour, but bis fabulousness 
and' credulity are justly blamed. His fabulousness, if 
he was the author of the fictions, is a fault for which 
no apology can . be made 5 but his credulity may be 
excused in an age when all men»were credulous.' 
Xicaming was then rising on the world ; but -ages so 
long accustomed to darkness, were too much dazzled 
with its light to see any thing distinctly. The first race 
of scholars in the fifte^th century, and sometime after, 
iiftere, for. the most part, learning to speak> rather than 
to think, and were therefore more studious of elegance 
than o£l$uth. The contemporaries of Moethiua thought 
it sufficient to know what the ancients had delivered. 
The examination of tenets and of facts was reserved 
for another generation. 

Boethius^ as president of the university, enjoyed a 
revenue- of forty Stottish marks, about two pounds four 
shillings and six pence of sterling money. In the pre- 
sent age of trade and taxes, it is difficult even for the 
imagination so to raise the value of money, or so to 
diminish the* demands of life, as to suppose four-and- 
forty shillings a year an honoui*able stipend ; y^ it was 
probably equal, not only tathe needs, but to the rank of 
jBoethius* The wealth of England was undoubtedly to 
that of Scotland more than five to one, and it is known 
that ffenry the Eighth^ among whose faults avarice was 
never reckoned, granted to Roger Ascham^ as a reward 
of his learning, a pension of ten^pounds a y^r. 

The other, called ttie Mari^hal College^ i§in the new 
town. The hall is larg« and w«y lighted. One of its 
ornaments is ^e picture of AHhur Johneon^ who was 
principal of the college, and who holds among the Latin 
poets of Scotland the next place to 'the elegant Bu- 
€hanan. y 

i4 
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In the library I was shewn some curio^es ; a &^ 
^revf manuscript of exquisite penmanship^ and a Latki 
translation of ^ristof^'s Peptics by Leonardus Areti* 
7tu9^ 'writtjoi in the Raman character with nicety and 
beauty, which, as the art of |>rinting has made them no 
• longer necessary^ are not now to be found. This was 
one of the latest performances of the.tnuciscribers, for 
jiretinua died but about twenty years before typography 
was invented- This version has been printed, and may 
be found in libracie% but is little read; for the same 
books have^een since translated both by Victoviua aUd 
Lambmusj who lived in an^igne more cultivated, but 
perhaps owed in part ^Jiretinua that they were able 
to excel him* Much is due to those who &rst broke the 
way to knowledge, and left only to their successoi^ the 
task of smoo^ing it. ^ 

In both these colleges the methods of instruction are 
nearly t\m same; the lectures differing only by-the ac- 
cidental difier^ice of diligoice, or ability in the pro- 
, feasors. The students wear, scarlet gowns, and the 
professors blaick, which is, I believe, the academical 
dress in all the ScattUh universities, except that . of 
Edinbyrgh^ where the scholars are not distinguished 
by any particular habit. In the Kmg^a Collage there is 
kept a public table, but the scholars of the Mariachal 
College are boarded in the town. The expense of living 
is here, according to the ^formation that I could ob- 
tain, somewhat more than at Si. Andrew* 

The co«i*se of education is extended to four years, at 
the end of which tho^e who take a degree, Who are not^ 
mafiy, become mast^fis of arts;.>and whoever is a. mas- 
ter may, if h^ pleases, ^mediately coiiame^ce doctor. 
The title oL doctor, however, was for a considerable 
time bestowed only on pliysicians. The advocates ^re 
cxiamined and approved by their own body ; the mini&- 
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tew were ilot ambitiotis df titles, or were afraid of 
being' censured for ambition; and the doctorate in 
every faculty was commoniy gi^€n or sold into other- 
countries; The ministers are now rcconciied to dis- 
tinction, and as it must always hapfpen Aat some will 
excel others, have thought graduation a proper testi- 
mony of uncommon abilities or acqiiisitions. 

The indiscfkninate collatioa of degreed has justly 
taken away that respect which they originallyclaimed, 
as stamps by which the literary valuer of inen so dis- 
tinguished, was authoritatively denoted. Tfiat acad^ 
mical honours, or any others, should be conferred with , 
exact p^goportion to merit, is more than human judg- 
ment or human integrity have given reason to expects 
Perhaps degrees in universities cannot be better ad- 
justed by any general rule than by the length of time 
passed in^e public profession of leaning. AnJSng&9k 
or Irhh doctorate cannot be obtained by a y&f young 
man, and it is reasonable to suppose, what is likewise 
by experieiice commonly found true, that he who is by 
age quaHfied to be a doctor, has in somucbtime gained 
learning sufficient not to disgrace the title, or wit mf*^ 
ficient not to desire it. 

The Scotch universities hfeld but one terih or session 
in the year. Th^t o^ St, Jndrcw^s continues eight 
months, that of Aberdeen only five, from the- first of 
J^Ttroember to the first of AftriL 

In Aberdeen there is an English chapel, in which 
the congregation was numerous and splendid. The 
form of public worship used by the church of England^ i 
is in Scotland legally paaeBsed in licensed chapes. 
served by clergymen of EngHsTi or Irish ordination,, 
and by tacit connivance qi^etly permitted in separate 
congregations^ supplied with ministers by the success 
I 5. 
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sors of the* bhliops .v1m> Were deprived "at the rcvo- 

. lution. ' * ' - ■ 

■" We came to Aberdeen on Satttrday^^AuguH 2U On 
Monfhy we were invited into tlie town-hally wheiise I 
had the. freedom of the city given me by the lord pro- 
vost: The honour ciHiferFed had all .the decorations 
that politeness x«»uld add,^ and what. I am afraid I 
should' not ^ave hadto^ay of any city sou^ of the 
Tvfeedy I fomnd no ps^^ty ofBcer bowing for a fee. * ■ 
' 'The parchment^ontaining fhe record of admission 
i$, Mfith tfa« seal a^pendingr&sten^d to a ribband, and 

, wcnsn &r one day by Ae new citizen in hia hat. 
. By a lady .who saw us at the chapel, the eirl;i>f Errol 
was informed of our arrival, and we had the honour of 
an invitation to his seaty called iS^/anes Caaile^ a^ I am 
told, improperly, from the castle of that name, wl^ch 
once stood at aplace not «far distant. 

The #Qad beyond Merdee^ grew more ssfccmy,. and 
continued equally naked of all vegetable deccu^ation. 
We travelled over a tract of ground near ^e seai 
which not kjpg ago suffered a very uncommon.and un- 
expected calamity. The sapd of the sl^re was raked 
by a tempest in such quantities, and carried to such a 
distance, that an estate was overwhelmed and lost 
Such and so hopeless was the b^renness superinduc- 
ed, that J:he owner, when he was required to pay the 
usual tax, desired rather to resign the ground. ^ 

SLAjjfE'S CASTLE. THE BULLER OF BUCHAN. 

We c;ime in the afternoon to Slanea Cattle, built 
upon the margin of the sea, «o that tiie walls of one of 
the towers seem only li $iontinuataon of a perpendicular 
' Yock, the foot of which isfc- beaten by the waves. To 
walk round the house sei^mect impractic9,ble. From the 
t^ows the eye w«^er&-oyer the sen that separates. 
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• Scotland from JSTor^ay^ and when the winds beat with 
violence, must enjoy all the terrific grandeur of the 
tempestuous ocean. I would not for my amusement i 
wish for a storm; but as storms, whethef wished or 
not, will sometimes happen, I may say, without viola- 
tion of humanity, that I should wiHmgly look out upon 
them from Si&nes Ctietie, • 

When wer were about toutake our lea?ve, our depar- 
ture was prohibited by the countess, till we should 
have seen two places upon ^e coast, which she 
rightly considered as worthy of euriosity. Dun Buy^ 
and the Butler of Buchan^ to which Mr. So^ very 
kihdif conducted us. 

Dun BuyfwYach in JBrae is said to signify the Yellovr 
JRoefcy is a double protuberance of stone, open to the 
main sea on one side, and parted fi^m the land by a 
very narrow channel onthe other. Il has its name and 
its colour from the dung of innumeraM^ sea-fowls, 
which in the spring choose tlus place as convenient for 
incubation, and h^ve their eggs and their young takeR 
in great abundance. One of the bkds th&t frequent thi& 
rock has, as we were told, it^ body not larger than a 
duck*S) and yet lays eggs aa large as those of "-a goose. 
This bird is by the inhabiltants named a Coot, That 
■which is caHed CO04 in Jiii^land is here a Coottr.. 

Upon these rocks there was nothing that could long 
detain attention, and we soon turned our "eyes to the 
Buller^ or Bouilloir of Buchan^ which no man can see 
with indifference, who has either sense ot danger, or 
delist in rarity. It is a rock perpendiciilarly tubu- 
lated, united oil one «ide with a» high shore, a^d oit 
the other vhing steep to a great height, above the- 
main sea. The top is openf from which may be seeoe^ 
a dark gulf of water which flo\cs into the cavity^ 
thi'oug^ a breach made in the lower part of the en- 
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closing rock* It hft8 the i^ppearao^e of a vast woill b^^ . 
dered with a wall. The edge of the Buller ia oot wide, 

, ' aniji to those that walk roimd, appears yeiy narrow^ 
He that ventures to lo(^ downward, .sees that if his 
foot shovdd stip,^ he must fall I'rom hi» dreacUijLl ^lera* 
tion upon stones os^one ^de^, or in^ the wat«e on the f! 

* other. We however went round^> and were gj^d v^hen , 
the circuit was completed. ^ , 

When we x^ame down to the sea, we saw. some 
iKiats, and rowers, and resolve to expl^H'e Ae JBuUery 
at th^ .bo||om. We. entered the arch^^which the water 
h^d i^de, and fo^und ourselves m a plsu:e, which, 
though we could not 4hink ourselves 4n « da^^, we 
could sc^cely aurvey without some recoil of the 
mind. The basin in which we floated was nearly cir* 
cular,- perhaps thirty yards in diameter. We were mr 
closed by a natyi^l w^l,^ri#ii^ steep-on e^eiy.side to 
a height whiig^ pspdu^ed the idi^y^of insul^moontable 
confinement. The interc^tibn of all lateral light caused • 
a dismal gloom. Round us was li perpendicular rock, 
?.bove us the distant sky, and -below an unknown pro- 
fundity of water. If I had any malice against a walk* 
ing spirit, instead of layii^ |4m in Xhi&Red Sea^ I would 
condemn him to resjuie ki Uie Buller qfBucAan. 

•But terror without danger is cm)y one of the sports 
of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind that is per- 
mitted no longer than it pleases. We were soon at 
leisure to examine the place with xyiiAUte inqiection, 
and found ^any cavities which, as the watermen told 
us, went b?ickward to a d^pjth which they had nev^r 
explored. Their ext^pt we had.not tiQieto. try; they 
are said to serve. diger«nt purposes. L%dios eome hi- 
ther sometimea in the sums^ir with. collation% ^nd 
smugglers p^e th^m storehpuses for f^land^stine^ 
merohendise.. l^ is h^dJ^to be dpubtedbut the pirate 
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•f a&cient times often used theia as magazines of armS) 
or repositories of plunder. 

To the little vtssels us«^ by the northern rowers, 
the JBuUer may haye served as a shelter fi^m storms, 
and perhaps as a retreat &om enemies;: the entrance 
mifht hsM been stopped, or guarded with little difii- 
cuity, and though the vessels that were stationed withm 
iH^ould haye been battered m^ stones showered on 
th<em firom above, yet the crews ^wouid have lain safe 
in the caverns. 

ilext mmiHng we continued our. jcmmey, pleased 
with our reception at Slanea Caetle.^ of which we liad < 
now leisure to recount the grandeur and the elegance 9 
§&r our way affc^ed us few topics of conversation* 
The ground was n^her uncaltivajted nor unfruitful ; 
but it was still all arable. Of flocks or herds there was 
no appearance. I had now travelled tw<i hundred miles 
in Scotiaifdy and seen only <me tiree not younger than 
inyself. - • 

bAmff. 

We dined this day at tfee house of Mr. Frazer ^ 
Strack^ofij who showed us in his grounds some stones 
yet standing of a Druidical cirde;^ and what I began to 
think morci worfhy of sotice, some forest trees of full 
^Kowth. 

At T&^t we eajiae to Bamffy where I remember no* 
thing, that particularly claimed my attention. The an- 
cient towns of Scotland have generally an appearance 
unuauai to^n^^j!^m«». The houses, whether great or 
sinaU, are for the most pa^ built of stones; Their ends 
me mw and then "nextthe^streets, and the entrance into 
them is very often by a flig^ of steps, ii^hli&h reaches 
up to the second story ; the floor which il^l&(rei with 
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the ground being entered only by stairs desceixdhig 
within the house. 

The art of joining squares of glass with lead i&lkUe 
used in Scotland^ and in some places is totally forgotten. 
The frames of their windows are all of wood. They 
are more frugal' of their glass than the EH^Uahy and 
tdll often) in houses not otherwise mean, compo8& a 
square of two piecesj-'net joining like cracked ^lassy 
but with one e(dge laid perhaps half an inch over the 
other. Their, windows do not move upon- hinges, but 
are pushed up and drawn down in grooves, yet th^ are 
"sektom accommodated with weights and pulleys. He 
that would have his window open must hold: it witli his 
hand, unless what may be sometimes found among good 
contrivers, there- be a nail which he may stick^iixto a 
hole, to keep it from falling. 

What cannot be done without some uncomm€m trou- 
ble or particular expedient, will not often be done at 
all. The incommodiousness of the Scotch windows 
keeps them very closely shut. The necessity of venti- 
lating human habitations has not yet been found by our 
northern neighbours ; and even in houses well built and 
elegantly furnished, a stranger may be sometimies for- 
given, if he allows himself to wi^ for fresker air. 

These diminutive obsenKLtions seem to .take away 
' something from the dignity of writing, and -therefort 
are never communicated but with hecdtation, and a little 
fear of abasement and contempt. But it must bere-- 
membei^d, that life consists not of a scries of illuistri* 
ous actions, or elegant enjoyments; the greater, part of 
our time passes in compliance with neoBssities, in the 
performance of daily duties, in the removal of sfjtvaU 
inconvenieneies, in tlie procurement of petty j^asunes; 
and we are well T)r ill at ease, as the main stream of 
life glides «n smoothly, or is ruffled by small obstacles 
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* wad frequent interrup^on. The true state of evpry 
nation is the state of common life. The manners of a 
peopie are not to befbuc^ in the schools of learning, 
or tbe< palaces of greatness^ where the national character 
is obscured or obliterated by travel or instruction, by 
philosopiiy or vanity; nor is public happiness to be 
estimated by the asseiap^lies of the gay, or the l^anquets 
of the rich. The great mass ^f nations is neither rich 
Bor gay : they whose aggregate constitutes^^ the people, 
are found in the streets and the villages, in the shops 
and farms ; and from them, collectively considered, 
must the measure of general prosperity be take&. As 
they approach to delicacy, ^ nation is refined : as their 
conveniencies are multiplied, a nation, at least tf com- 
mercial nation, must be den(»iiinated wealthy. 

ELGIN. 

Finding nothing to detain us at Bamff^ w« set out in 
the morning, and having breakfasted at CuUeny about 
noon came to Elgin^ where, in the inn that we supposed ' 
the best, a dinner was set before us, which we could 
not eat. Thi^ was the first time, and except one, the 
last, that I found any reason to complain of a Scottish 
table ; and such disappointments, I suppose, must be 
expected in every- opuntry, where there is no great 
frequency of travellers. 

The ruins of the cathedral of Migm afforded us 
another proof of the waste of reformation. There is 
enough yet remaining to show, that it was on<5© mag- 
niBcent* Its whole plot is easily traced. On the north 
side of the choir, the chapter-house, which is toofed 
with an arch of stcme; remains entii^e ; and on the south 
side, another mass of building, which we could not 
enter, is preserved by the. care of the family <^ Gordon i 
but ttie body of the church is a mass of f|*SKgments«: 
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A paper was here put into our hands, which de- 
duced from sufficient authorities the history of this 
yenersMe ruin. The church of Elgin had, in the rales- 
tine tumults of die barbarous ages, be^i laid waste by 
the irruption of a Highland chief, whom the bishop had 
offended ; but it was gradually restored to ^e state of 
•wluch the traces may be now c&cemed, and was at last 
not destroyed by the tumultuous vi<^nce of Kmx^ but 
more shamefully suffered to dilapidate by deliberate - 
robbery and frigid indiffer^ice. There is still extant, in 
the books of the council, an order, of which I cannot 
remember the date, but which was doubtless issued 
after the reformation, Ttirecting. that the lead, -which 
covers the two cathedrals of Eigin and Aberdeen^ shall 
be taken away, and converted into money for the sup* 
port of the army. A Scotch army was in those, times 
very cheaply kept ; yet the lead of two churches must 
have borne so small a proportion to any military expense, 
that it is hard not to believe the reason alleged to be 
merely popular, and the money intended for some pri- 
vate purse. The order however was ol>eyed ; the two 
churches were stripped^ and the lead was shipped to be 
sold in Holland, I hope every reader will rejoice that 
Ihis cargo of sacrilege was lost at sea. 

Let us not however make too much haste to despise 
our neighbours. Our own cathedrals are moiddering 
by unregarded dilapidation. It seems to be part of the 
despicable philosophy of the time to despise monu* 
ments'of sacred magnificence, and we are in danger <£ 
doing that deliberately, which the SeotM did Aot do but 
in tiie unsettled state of an imperfect constitution. 

Those who had <»)ce uncovered the cathedrals never 
willed to CQiv«r them again ; and being thus made use* 
less, they were first neglected, and perhaps^ as the stone 
wafr wanted^ afterwards demolished. 
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Mlgin seems a place of little trade, and thinly In- 
habited. The episcopal cities of Scotland^ I believe, 
genetally fell with tiieir churches, though some of them 
have since recovered by a situation convenient for com- 
merce. Thus Glusgoto^ ^ough it has no longer an arch- 
l»8hop, has. risen beyond its original state by the opu- 
lence of its. traders; and Aberdeen^ though its ancient 
stock had decayed, ilouri^es^by a new shoot in another 
place. 

In the chief street of Elgm^ the houses jut over the 
loweM storyv like the old huildmgs of timber in London^ 
but wijh greater prcwninence ; so that Uiefe is some- 
times a wsdk for a considerable length under a clmster, 
or portico, which is now- indeed ftrequ^itly broken, be* 
cause tiie new hou^s have another fbrm, but seems to 
have^been uniformly con^ued in the old city. 

FORES* CALDEB. FOKT GECOIGE. 

"We went forwards tite same day to Fore^^ flie town 
to which Macbeth was travelling when he met the weird 
sisters in his way. This to an EngU^ffian is ciaasie 
ground. Our imaginatigns were heated,^nd our thoughts 
recalled to their old amusements. 

We had now a prelude to the Highlsaids. We began 
to leave fertility and culture behind us, and saw for a 
great leng^ of road nothing but heath ; yet at FochabarB^ 
a seat belonging to the duke of Gordon, there is an 
orchard^ vrhich in Scotland I had never seen before, 
with some timber-trees, and a plantation of oaks. . 

Al^ Fores we found good acccmimodation, but nothing 
worthy of particular remark, and next morning eifl;ered 
upon the road on which Macbeth heai-d the fetal pre- 
diction ; but we travelled on not mterriipted by pro- 
mises of kingdoms, and came to JVhirny a royal burgh, 
wliich, if once it flourisl»d, is now in a st^e ofmiserar 
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ble decay 5 but I know not whether ks cMef annual 
magistrate has not still the title of Lord Provost. - 

At Miirn we may fix the verge of the Highlands ; for 
here I first saw peat fires, and first heard the Erse lan- 
guage. We had no motive to stay longer than to break- 
fast, and went forward to the house of Mr. Maeauiay^ 
the minister who published an account of St, Kilda^ and 
by his direction visited Colder CaaHcj ivom wliich Mac- 
be th drew his second title. It has been formerly a.{^ce 
of strength. The drawbridge is still to be seen, but the 
moat is now dry. The tower is very ancient. lt» walls 
are of great thickness, arched on the top with titone, ^ 
and surrounded with battlements. The rest of the house 
is later, though far from modem. 
• We were favoured by a gentleman, who lives i&4he 
castle, with a letter to one of the officers at ^grt Geargey 
which being the most regular fortification in the island, 
well deser^'es the notice of a traveller, who has never 
travelled before. We went thither next day, found a 
Very kind reception, were led round the works by a 
gentleman, who explained the use of every part, and 
entertained by sir.-fiyre Cmte^ the governor, with such 
elegance of conversation, as left us no attention to the 
delicacies of his table. 

Of Fort George I shall not attempt to give any ac- 
count. I cannot delineate it scientifically, and a loose 
and popular description is of use only when the imagi- 
nation is to be amused. There was every where an 
appearance of the utmost neatness and regularity. But 
my suffrage is of little value, because this, and. /^or/ 
Augustus are the only garrisons that I ev€r saw. 

We did not regret the time spent at the fort, though 
in consequence of our delay we came somewhat late to 
Invernpssy the town which may properly be called the 
capital of the Highlands. Hither the inhabitaiits of the 
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inlajid parts come to be supplied with what they cannot 
make for themselves : hither the youDg nymphs of the 
mountains and valleys are sent for education^ and as far 
•as my observation has reached, are not ^ent in vain. 

INVERNESS. 

Inverness was the last place which had a reg^ular 
communicaticm by high roads with the southern coun- 
ties. All the ways beyond it have, I believe, been made 
by the soldiers in this century. At Invertieaa therefore 
Cromwell, when he subdued Scotlandy stationed a gar- 
rison, as at the boundary of the Highlands. The sol- 
diers seem to have incorporated afterwards with the 
inhabitants, and to have peopled the place with an Eng^ 
Hah race ; for the language of this town has been long 
considered as peculiarly elegant. 

Here is a castle called the castle of Macbeth^ the 
walls of which are yet standing. It was no very capa- 
cious edifice but stands upon a rock so high and steep, 
that I think it was once not accessible, but by the 
help of ladders or a bridge. Over against it, on another 
iiill, was a fort built by Cromwell, now totally demol- 
ished ; for no faction of Scotland loved the name of 
Cromwell, or had any desire to continue his memory. 

Yet what the Romans did to other nations, was in a 
great degree done by Cromwell to the Scots ; he civili- 
zed tliem by conquest, and introduced by useful vio- 
lence the arts of peace. I was told at Aberdeen^ that 
the people learned from Cromweirs soldiers -to make 
shoes and to plant kail. 

How tliey lived without kail, it is not easy to guess ; 
tliey cultivate hardly any other plant for common ta- 
bles, and when they had not kail they probably had 
nothing. The numbers that go barefoot are still suffi- 
cient to sUow that shoes may be spared ; tiv^y are i^pt 
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yet considered is necessaries of life ; for tall boys, not 
otherwise tneanly dressed, run without them in the 
streets ; and in the islands the sons of gentlemen pass 
several of their iirst year^ with naked feet. 

I know not whether it be not peculiar to the Scots 
to have attained the liberal, without the manual arts, to 
have excelled in ornamental knowledge, and to have 
wanted not only the elegancies, but the conreniencies 
of common life. Literature soon after its revival^ 
found its way to Scotland^ and from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, almost to the middle of the seven- 
teenth, the politer studies were very diligently pursu- 
ed. The Latin poetry of Delkia Poetarum Scotorum 
would have done honour to any nation ; at least tiii the 
publication of May's Sufifilement^ the EngUah had very 
little to oppose. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inquisitive were content 
to live in total ignorance of the trades by which hu- 
man wants are supplied, and to supply them by the 
grossest means. Till the union made them acquainted 
with English manners, the culture of their lands was 
unskilful, and their domestic life unformed; their ta> 
bles were coarse as the feasts of Eskimeau^^ and theit 
houses filthy as the cottages of Hottentots. 

Since they have known that their condition was ca- 
pable of improvement, their progress in useful know- 
ledge has been rapid and uniform. What remains to 
be done they will quickly do, and then wonder like 
me, why that which was so necessary and so easy, was 
so long delayed. But they must be forever content to 
owe to the English that elegance and culture, which 
if they had been vigilant and active, perhaps the En- 
glish might have owed to them. 

Here the appearance of Kfe beg-an to alter. I had 
seen a few women with pMds at Aberdeen J but at /n- 
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ternesathe Highlanjd manners are common. There Is 
I think a kirk, m which only the £rae language is used. 
There is likewise an EngUah chapel> but meanly buiit> 
where on Sunday we saw a very decent congregatioii. 

We were now to bid fiirewell to the luxury of tra- 
velling, and to enter a country upon which perhaps no 
wheel has ever rolled. We could indeed have used our 
post-chaise one day longer, alon^ tlie military road to 
Fort jiuguatuftj but we could have hired no hors. s be- 
yond Invemeasy and we were not so sparing of our- 
selves, as to lead them, merely that we might have one 
day longer the indulgence of a carriage. . 

At Inverneaa therefore we procured three horses for 
ourselves and a servant, and one more for our baggage, 
which was no very heavy load. We found in the course 
of oiu* journey the convenience of having disencumbered 
ourselves by laying aside whatever we could spare ; for 
it is not to be imagined without experi^ce, how in 
climbing crags, and treading bogs, and winding through 
narrow and obstructed passages, a little bulk will hinder, 
and a little weight will burden ; or how often a man that 
has pleased himself at home with his own resolution, 
will, in the hour of darkness and fatigue, be content to 
leave behind him every thing but himself. 

LOUGH NESS. 

N 

We took two Higlilandbrs to run beside us, partly to 
show us the way, and partly to take back from the sea- 
side the horses, of which they were the owners. One of 
them was a man of great liveliness and activity, of 
whom his companion said, that he would tire any hors« 
in Invemeaa. Both of them were civil and ready* 
handed. Civility seems part of the national character of 
Highlanders. Every chieftain is a monarch, and polite- 
ness, the natural product of royal government, is diffused 
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from the laird through the whole clan. But they' are* 
not commonly dexterous ; their narrowness of life con- 
fines them to a few operations, and they are accustomed 
-tg endjire little wants more than to remove them. 

We mounted our steeds on the twenty-eighth of 
August ^i and directed our guides to conduct us to Fort 
Augustus. It is built at the head of Lough JW««, of 
VfYAch Invernesa stands at the outlet. The way between 
them has been cut by the soldiers, and the greater part 
of it runs along a rock, levelled with great labour and 
exactness, near the water-side. 

Most of this day's journey was very pleasant. The 
day, though bright, was not hot ; and the appeai-ance of 
the country, if I had not seen the Peak^ would have 
been wholly new. We went upon a surface so hard and 
level that we had little care to hold the bridle, and were 
therefore at full leisure for contemplation. On the left 
were high aUd steepy rocks shaded with birch, the 
hardy native of the north, and covered with fern or 
heath. On the right the limpid waters of Lough Jsfeas 
-were beating their bank, and waving their surface by a 
gentle agitation. Beyond them were rockft sometimes 
covered with verdure, and sometimes towering in hor- 
rid nakedness. Now and then we espied a little corn- 
field, which served to impress more strongly the gene- 
ral barrenness. 

Lough J^ess is about twenty -four miles long, and 
from one mile to two miles broad. It is remarkable 
that Boethiusy in his description of Scotland^ gives it . 
twelve miles of breadth. When historians or geogra- 
phers exhibit false accounts of places far distant, they 
may be forgiven, because they can tell but what they 
are told ; and that their accounts exceed the truth may 
be justly supposed, because most men exaggerate to 
others, if not to themselves : but Boethius lived at no 
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great distance ; if he never saw the lake, he must have 
been very incurious, and if he had seen it, his veracity 
yielded to very slight temptations. ^i 

JLough JSTe^s^ thpugh not twelve 'miles broad, is a 
very remarkable diffusion of water without islands. It 
fills a large hollow between two ridges of high rocks, 
being supplied partly by tlie torrents which fall into it 
on either side, and partly, as is supposed, by sprii^a 
at the bottom. Its wat^r Js remarkably clear and plea-, 
sant, and is imagined by the natives to be medicinal. 
Wc were told that it is in some places a hundred and 
forty fathom deep,, a profundity scarcely credible, and 
which probably those that relate it have never sounded. 
Its fish are salmon, trout, and pike. 

It was said at J'''ort jiugustv^^ that Lough JStesa is 
open in the hardest winters, though a lake not far from 
it is covered with ice. In discussing these exceptions 
from the course of nature, the first question is, whe- 
ther the fact be justly stated. That which is strange is 
delightful, and a pleasing error is not willingly de- 
tected. Accuracy of narration is not very common, and 
there are few so rigidly philosophical, as not to repre- 
sent as perpetual what is only frequent, or as constant, 
what is really casual. If it be true that Lough J^eaa 
never freezes, it is either'sheltered by its high banks 
from the cold blasts, and exposed only to those winds 
which have more power to agitate than congeal ; or it 
is kept in perpetual motion by the rush of streams 
from the rocks that enclose it. Its profundity, though 
it should be such as is represented, can have little part 
in this exemption; for though deep wells are not froz- 
en, because their water is secluded from the external 
air, yet where a wide surface is exposed to the full 
influence of a freezing atmosphere, I know not why 
the depth should keep it open- Natural philosophy is 
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now one of tlie favourite studies of tiie ScottUh na:^n^ 
aad Lo%gh Ne99 well deserves to be diligently exa« 
mined. 

The road on which we travelled^ and which was it- 
self a source of entertunment) is made along the rocky 
in the Erection of the lough, sometimes by breaking 
off protuberances, and sometimes by cuttifiyg^ the great 
mass of stone to a considerable depth. The fragments 
are piled in a loose wall on either side, with aperture^ 
left at very short spaces, to give a passage t9 the win- 
try currents. Part of it is bordered with low trees, 
from whicb^ our guides gathered nuts, and would have 
had the appearance of an English lane, except that an 
Mngli&h lane is almost always dirty. It has been made 
with great labour, but has this advantage, that it can- 
not, without equal labour, be broken up. 

Within*our sight there were goats feeding, or play- 
ing. The mountains have red deer, but they came not 
within view; and if what is said of their vigilance arid 
subtilty be true, they have some claim to tliat palm of 
wisdom, wMch the eastern philosopher, whom Mex- 
ander interrogated, gave to those beasts whic^ "^live 
furthest from, men. 

Near tlie way, by the waterside, we espied a cottage. 
This was the first Highland hut that I had seen; and 
as our business was with life and manners, we were 
willing to visit it. To enter a habitation without leave 
seems to be not considered here as rudeness and intru- 
sion. The old laws of hospitality ^ill give this licence 
to a stranger. 

A hut is cOTistructed with loose stones, ranged for 
the most part with some tendency to circularity. It 
must be placed where the wind cannot act upon it with 
violence^ because it has no cement: and wiiere the 
water will run easily away, because it has no floor but 
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the naked ground. The wsSI^ wMcM k? c^omnto^'abotlt 
ms. feet high, declines &dm the perpendkular a Iktle 
inward. Such rafters as can be pix)Cai^ are ^en 
raised for a roof, and covered with heath, which^mak^ 
a stroi^ and warm thatch, kept from fljnttig oflF by ropes 
of twisted heath, of which the ends, reaching from the 
centre of .the thatch td the top- of the wall, af^ heM 
firm hy the weight of a large stone. No li^t i^ ad* 
mitted but at the entrance, and through a hole in the 
thatch, which gives vent to the smoke. This hole is 
not directly over the fire, lest the rain should extui- 
guish it; and the smoke therefore naturally fills th^r 
place before it escapes. Such is the geheral structure 
of the houses in which one of die nations of this opulent 
and powerful island has been hitherto content to live. 
Huts however are not ipaore uQiform than palaces; and 
this which we were inspecting was very fistr from one 
of the meiinest, for it was divided into several apart- 
ments; and its inhabitants possessed such property as a 
pastoral poet might exalt into riches. 

When we entered, we found an old woman boiling 
goSH flesh in a kettle. She spoke little English^ but 
we had interpreters at hand, and she was willing enough 
to display her whole system of economy. She has five 
children, of which none are yet gone from her. The 
eldest, a boy of thirteen, and her husband, who is eightj^ 
yea^ old, were at work m the wood. Her two next 
sons were gone to Inverness to buy meal^ by which 
oatmeal is always meant. Meal she considered as ex- 
pensive food, and told us, that in spring when the 
goats, gave milk) the children could live without it 
She is mistress of sixty goats, and I saw n^liy kids iii 
an enclosure at the end of her house. She had also • 
^ome poultry. By the lake we saw a potatoe -garden, 
and a small spot of ground on wliich stood four ishocksj 
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con^iiiiiiig^<each twelve aheav^s of barley. She has all 
this fnom the labour of their own hands, and for what- 
«a necessary to be bought, her kids and her chickens 
are sent to market. 

With the true pastond hospitality, she asked us t9 
sit down and drink whisky. She is religious, and 
though the kirk is. fourniiles off, probably eight £n-: 
gUek miles, she goes thither every Sunday. We gave 
her a shilling, and she begged snuff; for snuff is the 
luxury of a Highland, cottage. 

Soon afterwards we canae to the QeneroTs Hut^ so 
called because it was the temporary abode of Wadcy 
while he superintended the works upon the road. It is 
now a house of entertainment for passengers, and we 
found it not ill stocked with provisions. 

FALL OF FIEItS. 

Towards evening we crossed, by a bridge, the river 
which makes the celebrated Fall of Fiers, The country 
at the bridge strikes the imagination with all the gloom 
and grandeur of Siberian solitude. The way makes a 
flexure, and the mountams, covered with trees, n^ at 
pnce on the left hand and in the front. We desired our 
guides to show us the Fall^ and dismounting clambered 
over very rugged crags, till I began to wish tliat our 
curiosity might have been gratified with less trouble 
and danger. We came at last to a place where we 
could overlook the river, and saw a channel torn, as it 
seems, through black piles of stone, by which* the 
stream is obstructed and broken, till it comes' to a veiy 
^teep descent, of such dreadful depth, that we were 
^naturally inclined to turn aside our eyes. 

But we visited the place at an unreasonable titne, 
and found it divested of its dignity and terror. Nature 
never ^ives every thing at once, A long continuance 



of -dry weather, which made the rest of the way eiasy 
and d^lightfiil, deprived us of the pleasure expected 
from the FallofFUrs, The river having nownowatet 
but yA^X. the springs supply, showed us only a swift 
fcurrent, clear and shallow, fretting over the asperities 
of the rocky bottom ; and we were left to exercise oUt 
thoughts, by endeavouring to conceive the effect of a 
thousand streams poured from the mountains into one 
chaiuiel,. straggling for expansion in a narrow passage, 
exasperated by rocks rising in. their way, and at last 
discharging all their violence of waters by a sudden 
fall through the horrid chasm. 

The way now grew less easy, descending by an un* 
even declivity, but without either dirt or danger. We 
did not arrive at Fort Augustus till it was late. Mr. 
Boswell^ who, between his father's merit and his own, 
is 8ure of reception wherever he comes, sent a servant 
bicfore to beg admission and entertahiment for that 
rdght. Mr* Tra/iaud^ the governor, treated us with 
that courtesy which is so closely connected with the 
military character. He came out to meet us beyond the 
gatesVasid apologized that, at so late an hour, the rules 
of a garrison suffered him tp give us entrance only at 
the postern. 

FORT AUGUSTUS. 

Snthe^ morning we viewed the fort, which is much 
less than that* of St. George^ and is said to be com- 
manded by the neighbouring hills. It was not long ago 
taken by the Hightanders. But its situation seems well 
cho6en for pleasure, if not for strength ; it stands at 
the head of the la^e, and, ^y a sloop of sixty tons, is 
supplied from Inverness with great ^convenience. 
V . We were now tp cross the Highlands towards the 
western coast, and to cc^ntent ourselves with such ac- 
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(lommodations, as a way so little frequented cotild 
afford. The journey was not foirmdable, for it was 
but of two days, very unequally diyidjed, bcicause the 
only house where we could be entertained, was not 
. further off than a third of the way. We sooa came to 
a high hill, which we mounted by a military road,'c^ 
in traverses, so that as we went upon a higher sta^ 
we saw the baggage following us below in a <si»traiy 
direction. To make this way," the rock has beea hewn 
4o a level, with labour that might hate br^en the 
perseverance of a Roman legion. 

The country is totally denuded of its wood, but the 
strmips both of oaks and firs, which are still foimd, 
show that it has been once a fofest of large timber. I 
do not remember that we saw any smimals, bttl we- 
were' told that, in the mountains, there are stags, roe- 
bucks, goats, and rabbits. 

We did not perceive that this traet was possessed 
by human beings, except that once we saw a eom^iield) 
in which a lady was walking with some' gentlemen. 
Their house Vas* certainly at nd great dt^aiiee, -bat so 
situated that we could not descry it. 

Passing on through the dreariness of soHtode, we 
ibund a party of soldiers from the fort, working on the 
' road, under the superintendence of a sei^eant. We told 
them how kindly we had been treated at the gartisoo, 
and as we were enjoying ^e benefit of their labours, 
begged leave to show our gratitude by a sma^l pt^esentv 

AJ^OGH. 

Early in the afternoon' we came to Anocli^ a villtige 
in Glenmollison of three huts, one of- which is disttft- 
guished by a chimney- ^-Here we were to dine und 
lodge, and were conducted through the first room that 
bad the chimney, into ttnother Kgkted 'by a small glafts 



^imtow. Tli€ lasidto^d a^een^ us widi great ohMi^^ 
md toM ^s wlu^t he . pouW givje us to eat tmd dmk. 1 
{(^^iid iiDpe ^books, oa it sbel^ iia3i0ng which were, a 
^^Vim^o^vsof^^Fridemtjf'a CanmcHon. , . 

-' Thkli&eaiajOQedas «omethiDg imeKpecied,and>per« 
ceived ths^ I did not i^ease^ him. I praised the pi^pide- 
ty of his laiiguftge^^'fuitd was^a^awefed that XB««d n<^t 
woiulef^ for he had learaed it b]p^ grammar. 

By subsequent cq)portttuUes^ of observation t found 
tiiat^my host's dielietn had aothkg peculiar. Those 
MghUmders that can speak Englwhj commonly speak 
it weil^ mth-£ew of the words, and little of the tone by 
which a Seo^ckman is dislingmshed. Their language 
€ee»is to hare been learned in the fu*my or the navy, or 
by some commuoiGltj&Hi with those who could give 
<tato g;bod examples of ao^ant and pronunciation. By 
their Lowland neighbours they would .not willingly be 
taught ;jRMr they have-ioag conaideFed them as a mean 
aad degi3xfet»te i^ce. These prejudices are wearing 
£wt away; but ao m»ch of them still remaans, that when 
I aali^ aifevy learned jniaister in the islands, which 
they considered as their most savage clans ; << T/iose,** 
Md h^f^^tiat iw nesRt the Lo^laiid^,*' 

A» w« came hither eaiiy in the day, we had time suf- 
£eient ta surrey the i^ace. The house was built lika 
iither huts, of loose stones ; but the pan in which we 
ifiaed and slept wad lined with turf and wattled with 
twigs, which kept the earth from falling. Near it was 
a garden c^ tum^s, and a field of potatoes. It stands in 
a glen^ or valley, pleasantly watered by a winding river. 
But %hbcoui^^ however it may^de%ht idie gazer or 
amuse the naturalist, is of no great advantage to its 
owners. Our landlord told us of a gentleman who pos* 
fiesses laiids, ' eighteen Scotch miles in length, and 
Ihree in breadth ; a s^rob ouitaitking' at least a hundred 



square MngtlUh miles. He has raised his rentt to the 
danger of depopulating his fiarms^ and hefells his tim- 
ber, and by exerting every art of augmentatiimyhasob^ 
tained a yearly rerenne of lour hnndred poundS) xidiich 
i&t a hundred ^uare miles is iiaee hftUp^ce.aa acre. 

Some time after dinner we were surprised by the en- 
trance of a young woman> not inelegant either in mUtsi 
or dress, who asked us whether we would have tea- 
•We found that she was the daughter of our host, and 
desired her to make it. Her coilversati«n9>like her a|i- 
pearance, was gentle and j^asing. We knew that the 
girh of the Highlands are ^1 gemlewomen, and treat- 
ed her with great regx>ect, which she received as cus- 
tomary and due, and was neither elated by it, nor eon- 
fused, but repaid my civilities without embarrasameoty 
and told me how much -I honoured her counXary by com* 
ing to survey it. 

She had been at Inifemua to gain the common fe5» 
male qualiifcations, and had, like her fitther^ the Mn* 
ffHsh pronunciation. I presented her with iibook> which 
I happened to have about me, ttid should not be pleased 
to think that she forgets me. 

In the evening the soidiers> whom we had passed on 
the road, came to spend at our inn the Uttie money that 
we had given them. They had the true military impa- 
tience of coin in their pockets, and had marched at 
least six miles to find the first place where liquor could 
be bought. Having never been before in a place so wiM 
and unfrequented, I was glad of their arrival, because 
I knew that we had made them friends, and to gaitt 
stiH more of their goodnirill, we worn to them where 
they were carousing in the baam, and added something 
to our former gift. All that we gave was not much, but 
it detained them in the bam^ either merry or quarrel- 
ling, the whole night, and in the m^MPning they went 
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W^ bad gdiied 80 imiefa 1^ firvow^ c^ our^ host, tiiat» 
i<^to'w& left t^^iouse in th& morakigv b^ walked hf 
us^^ar great way, and-eitteftidned tw.wkh conyei«ati(^ 
b^tlron^Ms 0\ni cixtdiiion, and "tbat of tiie cpuntry. Has 
Itfe seem6d*to be merely paatoral^vexcept tl^t rte dif-- 
lered from some of the aoidem JY^fmde^ in baviag a 
eettled< dwelimg. ^ Hk iiceakb eon^ists of one hundred 
isilfeepr^ as many gostsj twelve mBki^oiWs, and twenty- 
eigin beeves ready for the drover. 

Prom him we iirfst^ heard of tiiie general diasatisfao-? 
tien which is now didving : the HighUmd&rs into tlie 
other hemisphere ; and wh^n I asked hinn whether they 
4n>uld stay at hemeifthf^ were .well treated,, be.anr 
»wef«d with indignadoD, ttett no man wjyUiingly left hia 
native country. Of the farm, which'he himself occu" 
pied, the rent-had, in twemy^ve yeats, ,heea advanced 
^'om five to twenty pounds, which he found himself S0 
Utde-al^tO'pay that- he iircKald be glad to try his for- 
liHie in sflsaeother j^ace* Yet lie owned the reasonable- 
ness of raising the IMghtand' rents in a certain degree, 
ttid^deolared hknself willing tp pay ten pounds for the 
gnmnd^wMdihe bad £bn|ierly had for five. 

Our liostrhavdog amused us for a time, resigned ua 
to bur guides. The Journey of this day was long, not 
that the di^ance was great,.b^t that the way was diffi- 
cult. We were now in the bospm of the HighUmfiB^ with 
fuilrisisure to contempiatp the appearance, and properr. 
ties ol mofuntamous regpions, such as hs^e been, in 
nuoiy couAt»es,.tJie last shelters oC national distress, 
and are every where the scenes of adventures, strata- 
gems, surprises,^ and escs^s. 

JVCountainouscoutUries are. not passed but with diifi- 
0j|^,.iipt mi^ftly fro;3a. the labour of climbing; for to 
k4 



climb is.notr&I«i^ aecM^try : fauiliecauaeitet ^iMeh 
is not HKKKirtain iscomm^y b^, tbro^ifh vhieh Him 

thereU much rebrtmd the tori^cailft pwamg ^ixmrnftobm 
the ioeeraiediate spaces, seldcHii find sa readf /aDtwHiel^ 
as not to stagnate, ^L they tove broken, the texture 4iiF 
the gutimd^ . - ' ^ 

. Of the hills, which oar journey offered to-the view oKpr 
either side, we did not take ^e^heigbt^ nor did we aeet 
any that oMooi^^ us with Ihetr l^hnctss. Towafids die 
summit of one, there was a white) spe%, which I a^Mnyd* 
have called a ns^edrock^ bttt.the^uide«9 who hmd bet* 
ter eyes, and wei*e acquainted with the .phaenom^ift dt 
the cduntry^deck^edk to be saow. It had already lii^t<' 
cd to the end of ^^^ig^w*/, and waalikeiy tQinai&taiQ ilar 
C€^te8t with tlte snn^ till> it ahiraiki be r^BSotrmi 1^ 
winter. 

* Tl^ height of mountainsr piukyaophically ooi^idevi^' 
is properly computed from' thefiui&ce.of^tt next sea ; 
but as it affects the eye or imagination of tineipassetigei^ 
as it makes either a spectacle or «i obiAroalioiiy itnittsfr 
be reckoned from the phice where the rise begms to 
make a ccmsiderable angle with tlie phon* In e^cterifiive. 
continents the land may, by gradual elevation ^aHaia 
gpreat height, without any other appearance than that, of 
a plane gently in<;lined, and if a hilk placed upon such 
liaised ground be described, as having itsaMitode eqtjial 
to the whole space above tlic sea, the represeptadon wiH^ 
be fallacious. , 

These mountains may be properly enough^n^asured^ 
from the inland base ; for it is. not much abov&the si^. 
As we advanced at evening tdwarda the western "Coaslt - 
I did not observe the declivity to be greater than is ne- 
cessary for the dis^hai^ of tlie inland waters. 



We passed many rivers and rivulet^ Which- coTn-- 
xnotily ran wkh a dear shalkyvr stream over a hard peb- 
bly bottom. These chiMi^lSy v^fdch "deem so much 
llMei*tli»n the -wafer that they convey vroald naturalrly 
require^ irfe fbmaed by the vioienee of mmry i!oodB« 
fMToduced by the accumulation of imiumerable streams 
^at fall in rainy weather from the hiilS) and/bursting 
away with resistless im^etuodfy^ m:ake thekiselves a 
passage proportiDE^U:^ to their masd. 

Sudt capricious and temporary i¥alers cannot be ex- 
pected to pitHiuce many fish. The rapidity of the win- 
try deluge Sweeps them away, and the scantiness of th^ 
Summer stream would hardly sustain them above the 
ground* This is the reason why in fording the northern 
river*, no fishes are seen, as in England, wandering in 
tiie water. 

Of the hUls many may be called with Hx^met^^ Ma^ 
i^itmdai44 it^ sfiifin^^^ but f5sw can deserve the epithet 
whkh he bestows upon Pdtion, by v^aving their leaves: 
They exhibit veiy little variety ; bein§ almost wholly 
covered with dark heath, and even that seems to be 
checked in its growth. What i^s not heath is nakedness, 
a* little diversified by now* and then a stream rushing 
ck>wn the steep. An eye accustomed to fiowery pas* 
tures and waving harvests is astonished and repelled by 
this wide extent ci hopeless sterility. The appearance 
is that of matter incapable of form or usefulness, dis- 
ttiissedldy nature fr^m her care, and disinherited of her 
&vours, left in its^ginal elemental state, or quicken- 
€il only with one tfullen poWer of useless vegetation. 

It wiB very rell&ly occur, thatthis uniformity of bar4 
tcmeas can afford very little amusemenl to the ti-afel- 
ler; that it is easy to sit at home and conceive rocks, 
and heath, and waterfalls; and that these journeys are 
useless kbou«s,wiuch neither impregnate the imagina- 
K 5 ' 
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tion, nor ettlavge the understanding. It is true; ttot of 
far the greater part of tilings, we must coiiteiit oursekv'teft 
with such lui6\^ledge as detfctiptioii may *exliibit,oif 
analogy supply ; but it is true likewise, that these idcsaes 
are always incomplete, and that, at least, tiil we have 
compared them with realities, we do not know them tb 
be just. As we see more, we become possessed of more 
certainties, and consequently gain more principkis of 
reasoning, and found a wider basis of analogy^ 

Regions mountainous and wild, thanly inhabited, und 
little cultivated, make a great part of the earth, ^dlie 
that has never seen them, must live unacquainted vf^ 
much of the face of nslture, and with one of the greait 
scenes of human existence. 

As the day advanced towards noon, we entered a nar- 
row valley not very flowery, but sufficiently verdailt. 
Our guides told us, tliat the horses could not travel all 
day without rest or meat, and entreated us to^stop here, 
because no grass would bd found in any oliier place. 
The request was reasonable, and the argument cogent. 
We therefore willingly dismounted, and diverted out^ 
selves as the place gave us opportunity. 

I sat "down on a bank, such as a writer of romance 
might have delighted to feign. I had indeed no trees to 
whisper over my head, but a clear rivulet Streamed at 
my feet. The day was calm, the air was soft, and all 
was rudeness, silence, and solitude. Before m^, and on 
either side, were high hills, which, by hindering the eye 
from ranging, forced the mind to find entertainmentibr 
itself. Whether I spent the hour well I know not ; \mt 
here I first conceived the thought of ^is narratioh. 

We were in this place at ease and by choice, aUdiiad 
no evils to suffer or, to fear ; yet the imaginations exci- 
ted by the view of an unknown and untravelled wilder- 
ness are not such as arise. in the artificial i^oStude "of 



tpack&and gardens^ a.fiattei!iQg^iK>dQa ^f sglf-sufficie'n- 
icyv' a^^lacicl indulgence of voluntary delusions, a secure 
texpsguision of tbe fiemcfy^ or^a cool concentration of the 
.mautal powers* The phantoms which haunt a desert 
•xe want, and misery, and danger^ the evils of derelic- 
tion .rush up<ni the thoughts ; man is made unwillingly 
4icquainted with his pwn weakness, and meditation 
slipw&Jbim oiily hpw little he qsin sustain, and how little 
he can perform. There were no traces of inhabitants^ 
Except perhaps a rude pile of clods called a summed' 
<hu^in which a herdsman had rested in the favourable 
. seasons. Whoever had been in the place wiiere 1 then, 
sat, unprovided with provisions, and ignorant of :tbe 
country, might, at least before the roads were made,' 
have wandered among the rocks, till he had perished. 
writh Jiardship, before he could have found either food. 
, or shelter. Yet what are these hillocks to the ridges of 
Ihurusy or tliese spots of wilderness to the deserts of 
America ? 

It was not long before we were invited to mount, and 
continued our journey alc«ig the side of a lough, kept 
full by many streams, which with more or less rapidity 
and noise crossed the road froni the hills on the other 
hand. These currents, in their diminished state, after 
several dry months, afford, to one who has always lived 
in level countries, an unusual and delightful spectacle; 
but in the rainy season, such as every winter may be 
expected to bring, must precipitate an impetuous and 
tremendous flood. I suppose the way by which we went, 
ia at this time. impassable. 

GIJENSHEAI^. 

The lough at last ended in a river btoad and shallow 
like the rest, but that it may be passed when it is 
4^epcr, there is a bridge over it. Beyond it is a yalley 
k6 
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called GUn^keait, inhabited by die clan of Matracr 
Here we found a village called ^ukni^h^U^ coorigdi^ 
o( many huts, perhaps tweotjr,. built all of dr^^siottef 
that is, stones piled up, without xnortar. 

We had, by^the direction of the officers at Fork 
Augustus, taken bread for ourselyes, and tobacco for 
those Highlanders who might show us any. kindness* 
We were now at a i^ce where we could obtaiii nulk, 
but must have wanted bread if we had not brought it. 
The people of this valley, did not appear to know. any 
English.^ and our guides now became doubly necessu^f^ 
as interpreters. A woman, whose hut was distinguish* . 
ed by greater spaciousness and better architecture^ 
brought out some pails of milk. The villagers gathered 
about us in considerable numbers^ I believe without 
any evil intention, but with a veiy savage wildness of 
aspect and manner. When our meal was aver, Mr. 
Boswell sliced the bread, and divided it amongst thena* 
as he supposed them neve^ to have tasted a wheaten loaf 
before. He then gave them little pieces of twisted tobac- 
co, and among the children we distributed a snudl hand- 
ful of halfpence, wliich they received with great eager- 
ness. Yet I have been since told, that th0 people (^ 
that valley are not indigent ; and when we mentioned 
them afterwards as needy and pitiable, a Highland ladf 
let us know, that we might spare our commiseration; 
fbr the dame whose milk we drank had probably more 
than a dozen milk-cows. She seemed unwilling to take 
any price, but being pressed to make a demand, at last 
named a shilling. Honesty is not greater where ele^ 
gance is less. One of the by-standers, as we were told 
afterwards, advised her to ask more, but she said a. 
biiilling was enough. We gave her half-a-crown, and X 
hope got some credit by our behaviour : for the com- 
parer said, if o^r interpreters did liot flatter uSf that 






Aiey*h«diM>t^een such^^ a 6wf smce the old hard' of 
J/Udcieod^pMsed ^iroagb their country, * 

Tlve iMb€f^««9 ad>e heaM afuerwatdsin tke Mebride9ii 
w«Fe ocdgUmltty an iiidigetit and subordinate clan, and 
h^^g-no Sarms nor tstotk, wete in great numbers ser^* 
rants to the Mofcieilam^ who, in the war of Charles the 
first, took arms «t the call of the heroic Momro^^j and 
were, in one of his battles^ almost all destroyed. The^ 
women that were left at home^ being thus deprived of 
tireir husbands, like the Se^thktn ladled of old, married 
tbeir servants^ and the Macraes became a considerable 
race. 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

As we continued our journey, we were at leisure t® 
extend our specttlations, and to investigate the reasoa* 
of those peculiarities by which such rugged regions as^ 
diese before us are generally distinguished. . 

Mountainous countries commonly omtidn the ori- 
ginal, at least the oldest race of inhabitants, for they 
vto not easily cofiquered, because tliey must be entered 
by narrow ways, exposed to every power of mischief 
from those that occupy the heights ; and every new 
ridge is a new fortress, wherer the defendants have 
again the same advantages. If the assailants either 
force ibe strait^ or^ storm the sumhiit, they gain only so^ 
wi&sh ground ; their enemies are fled to take possession 
of the next rock,>aiid the pm'suers stand at gaze, know^*^ 
ing neither where the ways of escapewdnd among the 
steeps, nor y/hete the bog has firmness to sustain thesis 
besides that, mountam^ers have an agility in climlnng: 
and descendmg, dis^ct from strength or coarage^ ao# 
attainable only by use. 

If the war be not soon concluded, the invaders are 
(ttstodged by hwiger j for in thocte tsn^iioliis 9M toilsem^ 
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inarcbes) pron^ms. tan^ot eaaUf be eanifcl, amd^M 
never to be found. The weakh of loountaips isxattte) 
whkhf while Ijbe. m^en stand in the passes, the, wmipien 
dri^ away. Such Isolds at last cannot i^^pay the e^* 
p^se of qonquesty and therefore .perhaps hayeiiot beeu 
so often inr^ded by the mere amhltioaof ckmunion^ a^ 
by resentment of rolAieries and insults^ or the d^^ix^oi 
enjoyn^ in security th^oaor&.frultful.pfOTinaes, 
. As mountaintiers are long before they aipe conquered, 
they are likewise Jong before they, are civilized. Men 
are softened by intercourse mutually rprofitable, and 
instructed by compaKng their own notions with those 
of others. Thus Cte&ar found the maritime parts of 
Britain made less barbarous by their commerce with 
the Gauls. Into a barren aiid rough tract no stranger is 
brought either by the hope of gain or of pleasure The 
inhabitants having neither commodities for sale,, nor 
money for purchase,, sejdom visit more poUshed places, 
or if they do visit them seldom return. 

It sometimes happens that by conquest, intermix- 
ture, or gradual refinement, the cultivated parts of a 
country change their language. The mountaineers then 
become a distinct nation, cut off by dissimiiitude of 
speech from conversation with their neighbours. Thus 
in Bisca^f the original Cantabnan^ and in Dalecarlm^ 
the old Swedish still subsists. Thus Wales and the 
Highlands spes^ the tongue > of the first inliabitants^pf 
JSritairij while the other i^rts have received first the 
Sojcon^ and in some degree afterwards the French^ and- 
th«n formed a third language between t)»em. 

That the primitive ^nanners are continued where ^e. 
^primitive language is spoken> no nation will desire me 
to suppose, for the manners of mountaineers are comr 
Bftonly savage, but they are rather produced by th^Jr 
skoation thin 4^rived £ropi thdr ancestors.. 



* Sifck seems to be' the dispDst^nof man^ thtt^baiti' 
ever makes a dicfCkietioB produces rlvaliy^ Engkf,ndy 
befa^ other-causes of entnitf ttreie&und) was.cMsturbed 
forsbhie c^itirrles'byi the contests (^ the iie»tfaer^>aiid 
soixthem- c6unties ; sor^that at^O^r/eWYs?, the peace of 
study couhl for a longvtitne 4)e presei'ved only by 
choosing annually one of the proctors- from each ade 
of the Trent, A tract intersected byrmaiay ridges of 
motinteins, nattsally divides its inhabitants intap^tfcf 
nalaons,' which are madeby a- thousi^d causes eskexiiiej^ 
toeaoh other. Each^xvili exak it^ own^chisfs^ each wUi 
^bo&st the valour ^f Its men, or the beauty of its womei^ 
«hd every claim of superiority irritates competition; 
injuries wiU sometimes be done, and be m<n« injuri- 
ously defended ; retaliation Mriil sometimes be attemj^r 
ed> and the debt exacted with too muck interest. 

In the Highlands it was alaw^ that if a robber wa§ 
i^heltered from justice, any man of tiie same eian might 
be taken in his place. This was a kind of. irregulaif 
. justice^ which, though necessary in savage timesj could 
' hardly fail to end in a*feud ; and a feud once kindled 
among an idle people, 'wath no variety of pursuits to 
divert their thoughts, burnt on for ages^ eifther sulleiiy 
glowing in sedret mischief, or openly blasdng into pub-? 
lifc ^^eh<5ei• Of tiie effects of this violent judicature^ 
there are not wanting memorials. The cave is now t^ 
be se^ to which one of the CamftbeHs^ who had iiijured 
the Matdonaldsj retired with a body of his own clan, 
•The Macdonalda required iM offender, and being re- 
fused, made a^ fire at the mouth of the cave, by wiileb 
her and his adherents were suffocated together. 

^Mountaineers are warlike, because by thfdr feuds 
and competitions they consider themselves assurrottmlr 
ed with enemies, and are always jH'epared to re}»ei 
uic^r$ions^ or to imk^ them. lik^ Ite:&|ir«^«iii4toi^ 



tiaptMAtd slate, d^cttberf by 33lfic9<ltitf ^ tiie M^^ 
^tmfergy ttil latelyv' "sfcot aliray s armtd^ and ctamd tfadtf 
vetpmi«-ter viuts^ and to chmt;hj. 

MwmfUMirPTn rag» ^lievkk^ becaliMe. tb«f are ponr, 
imd* iMTitig nti^ier manirfac^tt'es nox" ^eommeFtti^'csai 
groWflchwoi^by rdiibery.^'^They regiidariy plimdei? 
their ne^j^iboars, fer their ndi^bours axe cotnmoidy 
Uieif etiemks ; and iMariRg lost tbajb reverence for pro>* 
* perty^ by which the order of civil IMb^ is preserr^^ 
soon GOfidderall as enemies^ "vrhom tiiey do notreokon 
as feieiids, «nd..thinkr themselves licensed to iavade 
whatever they are not obli|^ 40 prdteet^ 

By a stsiet administration of thtf la^vt^, since dselawa- 
have be«a introduced into the M^iamis^ tliis disposi'« 
tkffi'to thievery is very nnich repressed. Thirty years 
ago no herd had ever bee& conchtcted throjigk the 
mouBtdtesy wiUiQSit paying tributorin the night to^ome 
1^ the clans ; but oatfele are now driven^ and p£[ssc«^g«iB 
tvavel) without ikngert lear, ear ntoieataticln. 

Among a warlike pec^le, the quality of highest e9<> 
teem is personal courage^ and with the ostemxttioisi 
display of coumge are closely connected promptitude 
of offence^ and quickness of leaesBtment. The IHghT 
kmder^i befoee they were disamaed, were so aiMicted 
to qn^orels, that the boys used to folk^vti any ]^ibHc 
ptt»cession or cereHiony, however festive or however 
fi^^emn, in expectation of the battle, whtoh was sure to- 
happen before the company dispersed* 
' Mountainous regions are sometimes so remote £poni 
the- seat of govermnent, and so difficult "of acc^s, thadt 
they are very litde under Uie influence of the sov^rdgn^ 
or wkhaik the rea^-of^ national jjiistice. Law is nothing 
withfout power; and the sentence of a distanl; court 
Sitmldi not be. easijbf^ executed, nor-perhieq^s vecy safely 



tSkf vMkakf liieoitt^^Bcr with the goMiml vfMsm ^ni 
tftcustomedto leveMOlfte'cailf thw* oim Wdtu Itibai 
Uierefore been neceBsaiy 1» erect nftiiy fmrtieahkr fCk^ 
v»Mfo2kxii89 and' coinaiikdhe.pMBdi^mdnt lyfcmflun^ mA 
liie dedftion of rights tQ the pni|iiietci^«if.t]ie.<»iifi^ 
iriio could eiaiftrce. ^eir osm decrees. Itin»flid}«M)l 
appnsrs thitt -such judgies will bs often tgummtr und 
€^n |>artial; but iit n^ hkixnatnntf c^poiitkal estab* 
Ik^ments no better expedient could be found. As gow 
▼emmtent advances towards pearfec do p, piOTsncaai judU 
caf»i»<9 is p«4iapB in everjr emigre- graduatfir afaDl»ked« 

Those irho had i&mm the dispeasation of fanr^ irare 
by conseqaencetfaemselYes lawless* Their vaMois had 
no shelter from oumiges and ofvpreaslana^ but warn 
condemned to endUre^ without resiatance^ tlie;fiat>n|9tMl 
of wantomiess, and the rage oC cmdcy'. 

In Uie mghland9^ some great faanda hadaafaeredai 
tary jnrnd^ctton oyer counties; and some chieftaiiia 
over their own lands; tiU the final oonqiMat xsf thia 
JEHffhianda alforded an opportoniQr of enmfaing.atir tiM 
local courlis, and of extending the general benefita^ 
equal lav to the lorw and the high». ki tjie deepest i^ 
cesses and obscui^est comers. 

Wldle the chiefe had this resemblance o£ raijral^ 
they had li^e inclination to appeal on any que8tie|i9 tit 
superior judicatures. A okim of lands between tsm 
powerfiil lairds was decided kkr a contest for dominiDn 
between sovereign powers. They drew their foreea 
into the field, and night attended on the strongest. This 
wasj'in ruder times, the common practice^ whioh ite 
kings of Scotland could seldom controiil. 

Even so lately as- ii^ ^e last years of kmg mmmt^ 
a battle was fought at Muli Jfo;/, on aplam afewaailsa 
to the soudi, of /nvemew, between the clans of Mack» ^ 
intoBh 2ii\(Si Macdon<iid^K€pft9tfi. Qelensl iUjartfcns/d^ ' 
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the head of a raudl clan, refited to pay the dues de* 
nanded from him by MaekintosAj as his superior lord* 
lliey disdained the interposition of judges and la;ws, 
md catthig each his fbl^mers to naaimaiii the- diiputy 
of the clan» fought a fernud hattle, in whidi seTexnicon- 
jMerMmvuKik fell on the side of Muckintoah^ witbout a 
coB^lete victory to either. This is saidto have been 
the.last open war made between the clansby their own 
authority « 

The J%iklsiiif lords, made treaties, and formed alli-r 
Ittces, of which seme traees may still be found, .^uad 
eome consequences still remain as lasiing^ evidences of 
petty fegalky. The terms of one of theseconfederacies 
were, that each should support the other in the right, 
«r in the wrong, except against the king. 

The inhabitants of mountains form distinct races, and 
ave carelul to preserve their genealogies. Men in a 
#lnall district necessarily mingled blopd by i6itermar- 
fiages, and combine at- last into one fajniJy, with a 
common interest in die honour and disgrace of every 
individual. Thin^ begms thc« union of afEections, and 
co^mperation of endeavours, that constitute a clan* They 
who consider themselves as ennobled by their &imly, 
irlll think highly of their progenitors, and they who 
thrc^igh successive geAerations live always together in 
the same place, will preserve local stories and here- 
ditary prejudices. Thus every BigiUander can talk of 
his ancestors, and recount the outr«^es which they 
sufTered from the wicked inhabitants of the next valley. 

Such are the effects of habitation among moyntain?, 
and sttdi were the qualities of the Highi^ndfr^ while 
their rocks ciecluded them frojn the rest of mankind, 
aodkept'^em an unaltered and discriminated race. 
^ They are now losing their distinctioj), and.hasjtening to 
puBgle with, the jgeaeral coaumiin^ty. 
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GLENELG. 

VlHs left i4ukna0heah and tlfe Macraei'' in the after^ 
lioon, and In the erenkig catn^ to Rafiken^ a high hi^ 
on which a road is cut, but so «teep and narrow'that it 
is verjr difficult There is now adesign of ^making ano* 
ther way round the bottom. Up<^one of the precipices^ 
iny horse, weary with the steepness of the rise^stagge^^ 
ed a Uttle, and I called in haste to^die HlgAianden t6 
hold htm. This was the only moment of my journey ia 
which I thought myself endangered. -» 

Haying surmounted the hill at last, we were told^ 
diat at Gl^nelgi on the seaside, we should come to€ 
house of lime and slate and glass. This imag^ efihag^ 
nificetice raised oui> expectation. AHast we came to 
our inn, weary and peevish, and began to inquire f(Mr 
ipeat and beds. ? * 

Of the provisions the negative catalogue wais very 
copious. Here was no meat, no milk, no bread, no eggs^ 
no wine. We did not express much sadsfiiction« Here 
however we were to stay. Whisky we might have, and 
I believe at last they caught a fowl and killed it. We 
had some bread, and with that we prepared ourselves 
to be contented, when we had a very eminent proof of 
Highland hospitality. Along some nttles of the way, lA 
the evening, a gentleman's servant^had kept uscompa-^ 
ny on foot with very little notice on our part. He left 
us nisar Glenelg^ and we thtnigfat on him oo^more till 
he came to us agcdn, in about two-hoursf witili a present 
from his master x)f rum asid sugar. The man hod jn&i^ 
ticmed his company) and the gentleman,, whose name, i 
think, is Q^rdotiy well knowing the penury ^f the piace^ 
had tMs attemicm to two men, whose names perhaps he 
bad not heard, by whom -his kiodnessrwaa notdikely U^ 
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hfr^ver4«paidraiid nrhovcouli be recoiBfiieodedti> hiln 
ciily by thek necesfixties. 

. We were now to examine onfiodging. Otitvf one of 
the htAsf OB which iwe were toFepose^ staited up^^iour 
cntrancf)) a aaiff^ .black as a Cy^fia from t^ forge. 
^Otber wewBStsBiGeft of no eiegant reekal^^etHmi^dtd 
4i8gtMt/tfa. We had beei>.frighiedi>y a kidf at £dift* 
^^^^Af'VRthiiiscoura^iig TepreacaSB^AoD^ ^ Mgkkmd 
Ipdgmgs. Sleep, howerer, was «i0ceasafy. CHar Hisilf 
btndtr^ had at last £Mind aomie hay^ with which -the inn 
oeuld net su^fy ^aaa. I ^lifected ihcem to bring a bn&« 
lile inte the room, and Blept upon it in my rMiiig coat> 
Mr; JSh^meU being tA0i!$ ideUeatei kdd himself sheets 
wkh hay ov^r a&d under him> and lay in linen like a 
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Jn the morning, ^</i/fmd^ the twentieih^' we fimi^ 
•vra^TOs on the e^^e of the sea. HaTing procured a 
boat,^ we dbmisfled oui^ I^hkmderty whom I would re* 
eomfiieaad to the «ertice of any future traTcUers^ and 
trere fertded orer-to the isle of Sky^ We lasided at Ar* 
t^tlyvrYktm we were met on the sands by sir Jitacmn*? 
dtr Macdomtldj who waa( at that timfc there with MjJ 
lady, preparing to leave the island, and reside at jS«li^ 

AmMH is ft neat hcmse, bnUt where the Macdanahie 
had once a seat, whtch^ was burnt in the commotions 
that followed the revjolmion; The waited orcha^dfwhidi 
belonged to the f^rnier house, ctill refmairis. It is well 
Blia<iked by tall ash'trees, of a speclss^ as Mr. Jcenes the 
fossillit infer»medme, uncommonly valuable. This plan- 
tation is very pi^eriy mentioned by Dr. Campbell^ in 
fci« new account of the sta^e of Btipairt'i and deserves 



of the HeMdes is: not irhollfthe-israltef nature. 

As we sat at sit JtUxaitaef^B teMei we y^t¥e enters 
taihed, according to^ tike ancient usage of tlie n6rtft^ 
witljrthe melody of the bag^pe. Every thing in thosd 
cotmtries has its Jiktory. As thebagpiper wasr pheying, 
an eWeiiy gentleman itjformed ns) that in soiife remote 
6me,the Maedonald^oiQlengnfyhKying beeninjnrcdj 
or offended bythe inliabitsmt»of eidloden, and resolvfeg 
to have justice or ▼iesngeianee, came to Cuihden on a 
femtoy, where, irncBng their enemies at worship, tihey 
shtit^em up in the church, which they set on fire; 
and this, sdd he, is the tune that the piper played while 
they were burning. 

• i^arrations like this, however uncertain, deserve the 
notice of a traveller, because they are the only records 
of a nation that has tio historians, and affbrd the most 
genuine representation of the life and character of the 
ancient Highlanders. 

Under the denomination of Htghlander arc compre- 
hended in Scotland all that now speak the Erse lan- 
guage, or retain the primitive manners, whether they 
live among the mountains or in the islands ; and iii that 
sense I use the name, when there is not some apparent 
reason for making a distinction. 

\n Sky I first observed the use of brogues, a kind 
of ajrtlcss shoes, stitched with thongs so loosely, that 
though they defend the foot from stones, they do not ex- 
clude water. Brogues were formerly made of raW 
hides, with the hair inwards, and such are perhaps ^*W 
used in rude and remote parts ; but they are said not to 
last above two dstys. Where life is somewhat improvedi 
tliey are now made bf leather tanned* with oak-bark, aS 
In-other plac^s^, or with the bark of birch, or roots 6f 
tormentil, a: substance^econmiended' in defect of btirlii 
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ibont forty jF^an ago, totlie Jrfat^tami^S) b3c<Mieto 
wbom the ^arliam^it of diat kingdom voted a revard. 
The leathtfr c^^SS/t^r is aot completely penetrated hy/ve^ 
getitf>le matter, and therefore cannot be very dur^le. 
« My Inquiries aboat brogues gave me an early speci* 
men of lBg4land informaUon. One day I was told, t|iat 
to make |»rogaea iras a domestic art, which eiery man 
practised iw- himself, and that a pair of bipgnerwas ths 
wfvk of an hour. I supposed that the husband made 
brogues as the wife made an apron, till next day it was 
tald me, that a brogue-maker was a trad^, and that a 
pair would cost half<i-crown- It will easily occur that 
these representations may both be true, and that, in 
some places, men may buy them, and in others make 
them for themselves ; but I had both the accounts in 
the same house within two days. 

Many of my subsequent inquiries upon mcM'e inters 
esting topics ended in the like uncertainty* He that 
travels in the Highlands may easily saturate lus soul 
with intelligence, if he will acquiesce in the first ac- 
count. The Highlander gives to every question an an- 
swer so prompt and peremptory, that skepticism itaelf 
is dared into silence, and the mind sinks before th^ bol^ 
reporter in unresisting credulity ; but if a second ques- 
tion be ventured, it breaks the enchantment ; for it is 
immediately discovered, that what was told so confi- 
dently was told at hazard, and that such fearlessnesj of 
assertion was either .the sport of negligence, or th^ re- 
fuge of ignorance. 

; If individuals are thus at Variance with themselves, it 
can lie no wonder that the accounts of different men are 
contradictory. The'traditioris of an igaomutai^avag[e 
people have be^ for ages negligently heard, a»d up- 
skilfu}ly related. Distant events must have been miu* 
jfJed togetjier, and the actions pf one maja given to ai^.- 



feber* These, however, are 4®fi<^i®^^® in st&ry^^iQs 
which no itian isndw to be censured. ' It wereeiioughi 
if what there is yet Qjjportuijdty oi ex^mJ3(^D^ were ac* 
curately |];ispect^, and justly refkresei^edi but such is 
the laxity of Highland conversation, that the inquirer is 
kept in continual suspense, and by a kind of intellectual 
r^trogradation^ knows l^s& as he hears more. 

In the islands th^ plaid is rarely worn. The. law by 
which thp Highlanders hjtve been obliged to, change the 
form of their dress, has, in all the places that we have 
visited, been universally obeyed. I have seen only pne 
gentleman completely clothed in the ancient habit, and 
by him it was worn only occasionally ^d wantonly. 
The common people do not think themselves under anjE 
legal nec^slty of having coats ; for they ^ay that the* 
Isuw against plaids was made by lord Hardvncke^ and 
was in force only for his life : but the same^ poverty that 
made it then difHcult fov them to change their clothing, 
hinders them now from chai^llg it again. 

' The fillibeg, or lower garment, is still very common, 
and the bonnet almost universal ; but their attire is such 
as j^roduces, in a sufHcient degree, the eifect intended, 
by the law, of abolishing the dissimilitude of £q>pear- 
^nce between the Highlanpiera and the other inhabitants 
of Britain j and, if dress be supposed to have much In- 
fluence, facilUates their coalition with their fellow-* 
subjects. 

..iWhatwe have long used we naturally like ; and there- 
fore the Highlanders were unwilling to lay aside their 
plaid, which yet to an unjpreju(|iced spectator must ap- 
pear an inconunodious , ai^ji cumbersome dres^; for 
hanging loose upon the body, it must flutter in a quicl^ 
motion, or requi|:e one of the hands to keep it close. 
The Romans always laid aside the gown when they had 
an^ tiling to do*. It was a dress. so unsuitable to war^- 
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that the same word which sigDdlied a g^wn signified 
{)eace. The chief use of a plaid seems to:i>e this, that 
they could commodioasly wrap themsel'ves nrit, when 
they were obliged to sleep widiout a better cover. 

In our passage from Scotland to Sky^ we were wet 
for the first time with a shower. This was the begin- 
ning of the Highland winter, after which we were told 
that a succession of three dry days wai^not to be ex- 
pected for many months. Thc-winter of the Hebriden 
consists of little more than rain and wind. As they are 
surrounded by an ocean never frozen, the blasts that 
come to them over the water are too much softened to 
have the power of congelation. The salt loughs, or in- 
lets of the sea, which shoot very far into the isHmd, ne^ 
ver have any ice upon them, and the pools of fresh water 
will never bear the walker. The snow that sometioies 
falls, is soon dissolved by the air, or the rain. 

This is not the descrindon of a cruel climate, yet the 
. dark months are here a flie of great distress ; because 
the summer can do Httle more than feed itself, imd win- 
ter comes with its cold and its scarcity upon families 
very slenderly provided. 

CORIATACHAN IN SKY. 

The third or fourth day after our arrival at jirmidH 
brought us an invitation to the isle of Raasay^ wMch 
lies east of Sky, It is incredible how soon the account 
of any event is propagated in these narrow countries bf 
the love of talk, which much leisure produces, and the 
relief given to the mind in the penury of insular Gon-» 
versation by a new topic. The arrival of strangers at a 
place so rarely visited, excites rumour, and quickens 
curiosity. I know not whether we touched at any cor- 
ner, where fame had not already prepared us a recep- 
tion, ' 



To gain ^ coiaHi(M^iH& pa(b9i|ge to Rm*^^ it W9^ 
necessary to pass over a large p^xt of Sky^ We were 
furnished therefore with horses and a guide. In the 
islands there are no roads, nor any marks by which a 
stranger may find his way. The horseman has aliyays 
at his side a native of the place, who, by pursuing 
game^ or tending cattle, or being often employed in 
messages or conduct, has learned where the ridge of 
the hill has breadth sufficient to allow a horse and his 
rider a passage, and where the moss or bog is hard 
enough to bear them. The bog^ are avoided as toil- 
some at least, if not unsafe, and therefore the journey 
is made generally from precipice to precipice ; from 
which if the eye ventures to look down it sees below a 
gloomy cavity, whence the rush of water is sometimes 
heard. ^ 

But there seems to be in all this more alarm than 
danger. The Mghlander walks carefully before, and 
the horse, accustomed to the ground, follows him with 
little deviation. Sometimes the hill is too steep for the 
horseman to. keep his seat, and sometimes the moss is 
too tremulous to bear the double weight of horse and 
man. The rider then dismounts, and all shift as they 
can. 

Joumies made in this manner are rather tedious 
than long. A very few miles require several hours. 
From Armidel we came at nig^t to Coriatachan^ a 
house very pleasantly situated between two brooks, 
with one of the highest hills of the island behind it. It 
is the residence of Mr. Mackinnon^ by whom we were 
treated Avith very liberal hospitality, among a more nu- 
merous and elegant company than it could have been 
supposed easy to collect. 

The hill behind the house we did not climb. The 
weather was rough, and the height and steepness die- 
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counged us. We were told that there is acaimeftpon 
it. A cairne is a heap of stones thrown upon the grave 
of one emiaent for dignity of birth, or splendour of 
achievements. It is said, that by digging, an urn is al- 
ways found under these cajumes: they must therefore 
have been thus piled by a people whose custom was to 
bum the dead. To pile stones is, I believe, a northern 
custom, and to bum the body was the Roman pi-actice ; 
nor do I know when it was that these two acts of se- 
pulture were united. 

The weather was next day too violent for the conti- 
nuation of our journey ; but we had no reason to com- 
plain of the interruption. We saw in every place, what 
we chiefly desired to know, the manners of the people. 
We had company, and if we had chosen retirement, 
we might have had books. 

I never was in any house of the islands, where I did 
not find books in more languages than one, if I staid 
long enough to want them, except one from which the 
family was removed. Literature is not neglected by 
the higher rank of the Hebridians. 

It need not, I suppose, be mentioned, that in coun- 
tries so liule frequented as the islands, there are no 
houses where travellers are entertained for money. He 
that wanders about these wilds, either procures recom- 
mendations to those whose habitations lie near his way, 
or, when night and weariness come upon him, takes 
the chance of general hospitality. If he finds only a 
cottage, he can expect little more than shelter; for the 
cottagers have little more for themselves: but if lus 
good fortune brings him to the residence of a gentle- 
man, he will be glad of a storm to prolong his stay. 
There is, however, one inn by the seaside at SconsQr^ 
vin Skyy where the post-office is kept. 
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At the tables^ where a stranger is received, neither 
plenty nor delicacy is wanting. A tract of land, so thinly 
inhabited, must have much wild fowl ; and I scarcely 
remember to have seen a dinner without them. The 
moorgame is every where to be had. That the sea 
abounds with fish, needs not be told, for it supplies a 
great part of Eurofie* The isle of Sky has stags and 
roebucks, but no hares. They send very numerous 
droves of oxen yearly to England^ and therefore cannot - 
be supposed to want beef at home. Sheep and goats 
are in great numbers, and they have the common do- 
mestic fowls. 

But as here is nothing to be bought, every family 
must kill its own meat, and roast part of it somewhai^ 
sooner than Afiicius would prescribe* Every kind of 
flesh is undoubtedly excelled by the vSiriety and emu- 
lation of English markets ; but that which is not best 
may be yet very far from bad, and he th?it §hall com- 
plain of his fare in the Hebiidesj has improved his de- 
licacy more than his manhood. 

Their fowls arc not like those plumped for sale by 
the poulterers of London^ but they are as good as other 
places commonly afford, except that the geese, by 
feeding in the sea, have universally a fishy rankness. 

These geese seem to be of a middle race, between 
the wild and domestic kinds. They are so tame as to 
own a home, and so wild as sometimes to fly quite 
away. 

Their native bread is made of oats, or barley. Of 
oatmeal they spread very thin cakes, coarse and hard, 
to which unaccustcmied palates are not easily recon- 
ciled. The barley cakes are thicker and softer; I be- 
gan to eat them without unwillingness ; the blackness 
of their colour raises some dislike, but the taste is not 
disagreeable. In most houses there is wheat flour, with 
l2 
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which we were sure to be treated, if we staid long 
enough to have it kneaded and baked. As. neither yeast 
nor leaven are used among them, their bread of every 
kind is unfermented. Thej make only cakes, and ne- 
ver mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebrides^ for of the women's diet I can 
give no account, as soon as he appears in the morning, 
swallows a glass of whisky ; yet they are not|a drunk- 
en race, at least I never was present at much intem- 
perance ; but no man is so abstemious as to refuse the 
morning dram, which they call a skalk. 

The word whisky signifies water, and is applied by 
way of eminence to strong watery or distilled liquor. 
The spirit drunk in the north is drawn from barley. I 
never tasted it, except once for experiment at the inn 
in Inverary^ when I thought it preferable to any JSn- 
glish malt brandy. It was strong, but not pungent, and 
was free from the empyreumatic taste or smell. What 
was the process I had no opportunity of inquiring, nor 
do I wish to improve the art of making poison pleasant. 

Not long after the dram may be expected the break- 
fast, a meal in which the Scota^ whether of the low- 
lands or mountains, must be confessed to excel us. 
The tea and coffee are accompanied not only with but- 
ter, but with honey, conserves, and marmalades. If an 
epicure could remove by a wish, in quest of sensual 
gratifications, wherever be had supped he would break- 
fast in Scotland, 

In the islands, however, they do what I found it not 
very easy to endure. They pollute the tea-table by 
plates piled with large slices of Cheshire cheese, 
which mingles its less grateful odours with the fra- 
grance of the tea* 

Where many questions are to be asked, some will 
be omitted I forgot to inquire how they were supplied 
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with so much exotic luxury. Perhaps the French may 
bring them wine for wool, and the Dutch give them 
teaand*cofiee at the fishing season, in exchange for 
fresh provision. Their trade is unconstrained; they pay 
no customs, for there is no officer to demand them ; 
whatever therefore is made dear only by impost, is 
obtained here at an easy rate. 

A dinner in the Western Islands differs very little 
from a dinner in England, except that in the place of 
tarts there are always set different preparations of milk. 
This part of their diet will admit some improvement. 
Though they have milk, and eggs, and sugar, few of 
them know how to compound them in a custard. Their 
gardens afford them no great variety, but they have 
always some vegetables on the table. Potatoes at least 
are never wanting, which, though they have not known 
them long, are now one of the principal parts of their 
food. They are not of the mealy, but the viscous kind. 

Their more elaborate cookery, or made dishes, an 
Englishman^ Bt the first taste, is not likely tO^ approve, 
but the culinary compositions of every country are 
often such as become grateful to other nations only by 
degrees; though I have read a French author, who, in 
the eladc^i of his heart, says, that French cookery 
pleases all foreigners, but foreign cookery never satis- 
fies a Frenchman* 

Their suppers are like their dinners, various, and 
plentiful. The table is always covered with elegant 
linen. Their plates for common use are often of that 
kind of manufacture which is called cream colouredi 
or queen's ware. They use silver on all occasions 
where it is common in England^ nor did I ever find a 
spoon of horn but in one house. 

The knives are not often either very bright or very 
«barp. They are indeed instruments of which the 
l3 . 
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Highlanders have not been long acquainted with the 
general use. They were not regularly laid on the table, 
before the prohibition of arms, and the change of dress. 
Thirty years ago the Highlander wore his knife as a 
companion to his dirk or dagger, and when the com- 
pany sat do^vn to meat, the men who had knives, cut 
the flesh into small pieces for the women, who with 
their fingers conveyed it to their mouths. 

There was perhaps never any change of national 
manners so quick, so great, and so general, as that 
which has operated in the Highlands^ by the last con- 
quest, and the subsequent laws. We came thither too 
late to see what we expected, a people of peculiar ap- 
pearance, and a system of antiquated life. The clans 
retjdn little now of their original character ; their fero- 
city of temper is softened, their military ardour is ex- 
tinguished, their dignity of independence is depressed, 
their contempt of government subdued, and their re- 
verence for their chiefs abated. Of what they had befcH-e 
the late conquest of their country, there remain only 
their language and their poverty. Their language is 
attacked on every side. Schools are erected, m which 
JKngHsh only is taught, and there were lately some who 
thought it reasonable to refuse them a version of the 
holy scriptures, that they might have no monument of 
their mother-tongue. 

That their pOveity is gradually abated, cannot be 
mentioned among the unpl easing consequences of sub- 
jection. They are now acquainted with money, and the 
possibility of gain will by degrees make them industri- 
ous. Such is the effect of the late regulations, that a 
longer journey than to the Highlands must be taken by 
him whose curiosity pants for savage virtues and bar- 
barous grandeur. 
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RAASAY. 



At the first intermission of the stormy weather we 
were informed, that the boat, which was to convey us 
to Eaasay, attended us on the coast. We had from this 
time our intelligence facilitated, and our conversation 
enlarged, by the company of Mr. Mac que en^ minister 
of a parish in 8ky^ whose knowledge and politeness 
gave him a title equally to kindness and respect, and 
who, from this time, never forsook us till we were pre- 
paring to leave Sky^ and the adjacent places. 

The boat was under the direction of Mr. Malcolm 
Macleod^ a gentleman of Baasay, The water was 
calm, and the rowers were vigorous ; so that our pass- 
age was quick and pleasant. When we came near the 
island, we saw the laird's house, a neat modem fabric, 
sttid found Mr. Macleod^ the proprietor of the island, 
with many gentlemen, expecting us on the beach. We. 
had, as at all other places, some difficulty in landing. 
The crags were irregularly broken, and a false step^ 
would have been very mischievous. 

It seemed that the rocks might with no great la- 
bour, have been hewn almost into a regular flight of 
steps; and as there are no other landing places, I consi- 
dered this rugged ascent as the consequence of a form of 
life inured to hardships, and therefore not studious of 
nice accommodations. But I know not whether, for 
many ages, it wa& not c<»isidered as a part of military 
policy, to keep the country not easily accessible. The 
rocks are natural fortifications, and an enemy climb- 
ing with difficulty was easily destroyed by those who 
stood high above him« 

Our reception exceeded our expectations. We found 
nothing but civility, elegance, and plenty. After the 
usual refreshments, and the usual conversation, the 

L 4 
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eyening came upon us. The carpet was then foiled olF 
the floor; the musician was called, and the whole 
company was invited to dance, nor did ever fairies trip 
with greater alacrity. The general' air of festivity, 
which predominated in this place, so far remote from 
all those regions which the mind has been used to con- 
template as the mansions of pleasure,- struck the im- 
agination with a delightful surprise, analogous to that 
which is felt at an unexpected emersion from darkness 
into light. 

When it was time to sup, the dance ceased, and six- 
and^thirty persons sat down to two tables in the same 
room. After supper the ladies sung Erse songs, to 
which I listened as an English audience to an Italian 
opera, delighted with the sound of words which I did 
not understand. 

I inquired the subject of the songs, and was told of 
one, that it was a love song, and of another, that it 
was a farewell composed by one of the islanders that 
was going, in this epidemical fury of emigration, to 
seek his fortune in jimerica. What sentiments would 
rise, on such an occasion, in the heart of one who had 
not been taught to lament by precedent, I should gladly 
have known ; but the lady, by whom I sat, thought her- 
self not equal to the work of translating. 

Mr. Macleod is the proprietor of the islands of 
Raasay^ JRona, and Fladda^ and possesses an extensive 
district in Sky. The estate has not, during four hun- 
dred years, gained or lost a single acre. 

One of the old Highland alliances has continued for 
two hundred years, and is stilJ subsisting between Mac- 
leod oi Raasayy and Macdonald of Sky^m consequence 
of which, the survivor always inherits the arms of the 
deceased; a natural memorial of military friendship. 
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At tHe deatb of the late Sir James Macdonaldj his 
sword was delivered to the present laird of Raaaay^ 

The family of JRaaaay consists of the laird, the la- 
d7» three sons* and ten daughters. For the sons there 
is a tutor in the house, and the lady is said to be very 
skilful and diligent in the education of her girls. More 
gentleness of manners, or a more pleasing appearance 
of domestic society, is not found in the most polished 
coi^ntries. 

Raaaay is the only inhabited island in Mr. Macleod^a 
possession. Rona and Fladda afford only pasture for 
cattle, of which one hundred and sixty winter in Rona^ 
under the superintendence of a solitary herdsman. 

The length of Raasay is, by computation, fifteen 
miles, and the breadth two. These countries have never 
been measured, and the computation by miles is negli- 
gent and arbitrary. We observed in travelling, that the 
nominal and real distance of places had very little re- 
lation to each other. Raaaay probably contains near a 
l>undred square miles. It affords not much ground, 
i^twithstanding its extent, either for tillage or pasture ;; 
for it is rough, rocky, and barren. The cattle often 
perish by falling from the precipices. It is like the 
other islands, I think, generally naked of shade, but it 
is naked by neglect ; «br the laird has an orchard, and 
very large forest trees grow about his house. Like 
other hilly countries it has many rivulets. One of the 
brooks turn a corn-mill^ and at least one produces, 
trouts. 

In the streams or fresh lakes of the islands, I have 
never heard of any other fish than trouts and eels^ 
The trouts which I have seen are not large i the co- 
lour of their flesh is tinged as in England. Of their 
•e^ I can give no account, having never tasted them ;, 
fori believe they are not considered as wholesonxe food.. 

L 5 
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It is not very easy to fix the principles upon which 
mankind have agreed to eat some animals, and reject 
others ; and as the principle is not evident, it is not 
uniform. That which is selected as delicate in one 
country is by its neighbours abhorred as loathsome. 

The KeaiiohtariB lately refused to eat potatoes in a 
famine. An J?n^/i«Aman is not easily persuaded to dine 
on snails with an Italian^ on frogs with a Frenchman^ 
or on horse-flesh with a Tartar, The vulgar inhabi- 
tants of Sky^ I know not whether of the other islands, 
hold not only eels, but pork and bacon in abhorrence, 
and accordingly I never saw a hog in tlje Hcbridta^ ex- 
cept one at Dun-vegan, 

Raasay has wild fowl in abundance, but neither deer, 
hares, nor rabbits. Why it has them not, might be ask- 
ed, but that of such questions there is no end. Why 
does any nation want what it might have ? Why are 
not spices transplanted to America? Why does tea 
continue to be brought from China? Life improves 
but by slow degrees, and much in every place is yet to 
do. Attempts have been made to raise roe-bucks in 
Raaaay^ but without effect. The young ones it is ex- 
tremely difficult to rear, and^the old can very seldom 
be taken alive. 

Hares and rabbits might be more easily obtained. 
That they have few or none of either in Bky^ they im- 
pute to the ravage of the foxes, and have therefore set, 
for some years past, a price upon their heads, which, as 
the number was diminished, has been gradually raised, 
from three shillings and sixpence to a guinea, a sum 
so great in this part of the world, that in a short time 
Sky may be as free from foxes, as England from 
wolves. The fund for these rewards is a tax of sixpence 
in the pound, imposed by the farmers on themselves, 
and said to be paid with great willingness. 
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Tbe beasts of prey in the islands are foi^es^ otters^ 
and weasels. The foxes are bigger than those of £n- 
glan4 5 but the otters exceed ours in a far greater pro- 
portion. I saw one at Armidelj of a size much beyond 
that which I supppsed them ever to attain ; and Mr. 
Maclean^ the heir of Col, a man of middle stature, in- 
fon^ed m&tliat he once shot an otter, of which the tail 
reached the ground, when he held up the head to a le- 
vel with his own. I expected the otter to have a foot 
particularly formed for the art of swimming ; but upon 
exftmi^ation, I did not find it differing much from that 
of a Spaniel. As he preys in the sea, he does little visible 
mischief, and is killed only for his fur. White otters are 
sometimes seen. 

In Raasay they, might have hares and rabbits, for 
they have no foxes. Some depredations, such as were 
never made before, have caused a suspicion that a fox 
has been lately landed in the island by spite or wanton- 
ne^. This imaginary stranger has never yet been seen, 
and therefore, perhaps, the mischief was done by some 
other animal. It is not likely that a creature so ungentle, 
whose head could have been sold in Sky for a guinea, 
should be kept.alive wly to gratify^ the malice of send-r 
ing him to prey upon a neighbour : and the passage 
from? Sky is wider than a fox would venture to swim, 
unless he were chased by dogs into the sea, and per- 
haps than his strength would enable him to cross. How 
bi^a^ts of prey came into any islands is not easy to guess. 
Incol4 countries they take advantage of hard wmters, 
and travel over the ices but this is a very scanty solu- 
tion; for they .are found where they have no discover- 
able means of coming. 

The corn of this island is but little. I saw.the harvest 
of a small field. The women reaped the corn, and the 
men bound up the. sheaves. The strokes of the sickle 
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were timed by the modulation of the har^^stsong, in 
which all their voices were united. They accompan^r 
in the HigMands eveiy action^ which can be done m 
equal time, with an af^ropriated stram, iK^ch has, 
they say^ not much meaning ; but its effects are regu- 
larity and cheerfulness. The anciem pfroceleusmatic 
^Dg9 l>y which the rowers of gaUeys were animaSiedy 
may be supposed to have been of this kmd. There is 
BOW an oaT'Song used by the HeMdiaiu. 

The ground of Raaaay seems fitter for cattle than for 
com, and of black cattle I suppose^ the number is very 
great. The laird himself keeps a herd of four hundred, 
one hundred of which are annually sold. Of an esEten- 
sive domain, which he holds in his own hands, he con^ 
siders the sale of catde as repaying him the rent) and 
supports the plenty of a very liberal table with the re- 
maining product. 

Raaaay is supposed to have been very longiiyial»ted. 
On one side of it they show caves into which the rude 
nations of the first ages retreated from ^e weather. 
These dreary vaults might have had other uses. There 
is still a cavity near the house called the oarn^avey in 
which the seamen, after one of those piratical expedi- 
tiens which in rougher times were veryfrequent, used, 
as tradition tells, to hide their oars. This hollow was 
near the sea, that nothing so necessary might be feir to 
be fetched ; and it was secret, that enemies, if th^ 
landed, could find nothing. Yet it is not very evid^it 
of what use it was to hide their oars from those, who^ 
if tbey were masters of the coast, could take away their 
boats^ 

A proof much stronger of the distance at which the 
first possessors of this island lived from the present 
tone, U aflPorded by the stone heads of arrows whldi 
are very frequently picked up. The people call them 
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el/^69it9f and believe that the fsdries ahoot them at the 
4catkle. They nearly resemble those vrhich Mr. Banks 
has lately brought from the savage countries in the Pa* 
t^c ocean, and must have been made by a nation to 
which llie use of metals was unknown. 

The number of this little community 1ms never been 
counted by its ruler, nor have I obtained any positive 
account, consistent with the result of political compu- 
tation. Not many years ago, the late Isdrd led out one 
hundred men upon a military expedition. The sixth 
part of a peo]de is supposed capable of bearing arms; 
Raa9ay\xiA therefore six hundred inhabitants. But be^ 
cause it is not likely that every man able to serve in the 
fi^d would follow the summons, of that the chief would 
leave his lands totally defenceless, or take away all the 
hands qualified for labour, let it be aupposed, th^t half 
as many might be permitted to stay at home. The 
whole number will then be mne hundred, or nine to a 
square mile ; a degree ci populousness greater than 
those tracts of desolation can often show. They are 
content with th^ country, and faithful to their chiefs, 
and yet uninfected with the fever of migration. 

Near the house tXRuasay is a chapel miroofed ^md 
rukious, which has long been used only as a place of 
burial. About the churches in the islands are small 
squares enclosed with stone, which belong to particu^ 
het families, as repositories for the dead. At' Raaaay 
there is one, I think for the proprietor, and one fc^ some 
ciHI&teiral house. 

It is told by Ma*Hny that at the death of the lady of 
the island, it has been here the custom to erect a crosSi 
This we found not to be true. The stones that stand 
about the chapel at a small distance, some of which 
perhapsrhave crosses cut upon them, are believed to 
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have be&A not fon^fal monuments, but the ancient 
bowidftries of the sanctuary or consecrated ground. 

MtrtiH was a man not illiterate : he was an inhahi- 
tant of 4Sty, and thereibre was within reach of inl^'!- 
gence, and witii no great difficulty might have visked 
the places which he undertakes to describe ; yet with 
all his opportunities, he has often suffered himself to be 
deceived. He liyed in the last century, when the chiefs 
of the clans had lost little of their original influ^ice. 
The mountains were yet unpenetrated, no inlet was 
opened to foreign novelties, and tlie feudal institutions 
operated upon life with thdur full force. He mig^ 
theref<M« have displayed a series of suboi*duiation s^da 
form of government, which in more luminous and im- 
proved regions, have been long forgotten, and have .de- 
lighted his readers with many uncoutii customs-thatare 
now disused, and wild opinions that prevail no longer. 
But he probably had not knowledge of the W(H*ld suffi- 
cient to qualify him for judging what would deserve or 
gaki ^e attention of mankind The mocfe of life which 
was familiar to himself, he did not suppose unknown to 
otiiers, nor imagined that he could give pleasure by 
telling that of which it was^ in his littie country, impos- 
siWe to be ignorant. 

What he has neglected cannot now be pexfonfmed. tn 
nations, where there is hardly the use of letters, what is 
once out of sight is lost for ever. They think but littif , 
and of theiriew thoughts, none are wasted oq the past, 
in which they are neither interested by fear nor hope. 
Their only registers are stated observances and practi- 
cal representations. For this reason an age of ignorance 
is an age of ceremonyr Pageants, and processions, and 
commemoratlcms, gradually shrink away, as better nEke- 
thods come into use of rec«»iii0g evc^ts^ andpres^ying 
rights. ^ 
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It is notonlf in Raaeay thatti^ chapel- is unrooled 
and useless ; through the fetv^ islands whieh we visited 
we neither saw nor heard of 9xxf house of prayer, 
except in Sky^ that was not in ruins. The maMgnanA 
influence of CoMnism has blasted ceremony and de- 
cency together ; and if the remembrance of papal &«» 
perstition is obliterated, the monuments of papal piety 
are likewise effaced. 

It has been, for many years, popular to talk of the 
lazy devotion of the RotnUh clergy ; over the sleepy 
laziness of-men that erected churches, we may indulge 
our superiority with a new triumph, by comparing it 
With the fervid activity of those who suffer them to 
fall. 

Of the destruction of churches, the decay of religion 
must in time be die consequence ; for whBe^the public 
acts of the ministry are now performed in houses, a 
very small number can be present ; and as the greater 
part of the islanders make no use of books, all must 
necessarily live in total ignorance who want the oppor- 
tunity of vocal instruction. 

From these remains of ancient sanctity, which are 
every whei*e to be founds it has been conjectured that, 
for the last two centuries, the inhabitants of the islands 
have decreased in number. Thisai^ument, which sup- 
poses that the churches have been suffered to fall» only 
because they were no longer necessary, would haise 
some force, if the houses of worship, still remaining 
were suflieient for the people. But since they .have now 
lio churches at all, these venerable fragments do not 
'prove the people of former times to have been more 
numerous, but to have been more devout. If this inha- 
bitants were doubled, with their present principles^ it 
appears not that any provision for public worship would 
be made. Where the religion of a country enforces 
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coosecrfited buildii^S) the number of those buUdi&gs 
may be supposed to afford some indication} however 
uncertain) of the papulousness of the phice ; but where 
bf a change of manners a nation, is contented to live 
without them) their decay implies no diminution of 
ii^abitants. 

Some of these dilapidations are said to be found in 
islands now uninhabited ; but I doubt whether we C9ii 
thence infer that they were ever peopled. The religion 
of the middle age is well known to have placed too 
much hope in lonely austerities. Voluntary solitude 
was the great art of propitiation, by which crimes were 
effaced, a^d conscience was appeased ; it is therefore 
not unlikely, that oratories were often built in places 
where retirement was sure to have no disturbance. 

Raasay has little that can detain a traveller, except 
the laird and his family ; but their power wants no 
auxiliaries. Such a seat of hospitality, amidst the winds 
' and waters, fills the imagination with a delightful con- 
trariety of images. Without is the rough ocean and 
the rocky land, the beating billows and the howling 
storm ; within is plenty and elegance, beauty and gaiety, 
the song and the dance. In Raasayy if I could have 
found an Ulysaesy I had fancied a Phxacia* 

DUNVEGAN. 

At Maasayj by good fqrtune, Macleody so the chief 
of the clan is called, was paying a visit, and by him we 
were invited to his seat at Dunvegan, Haa^ay has a 
stout boat, built in JVorway^ in which, with six oars, he 
conveyed us back to Sky. We landed 2X Fort Me, so 
called, because James the fifth of Scotland^ who had 
curiosity to visit the islands, came into it. The port is 
'raM« by an iotet of the sea, deep and narrow, where a 
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ship lay waiting to dispeople Ski/y by carrying the na^ 
tives away to .America. 

In coasting Sky, we passed by the cavern in whi^ 
it was the custom, as Martin relates, to catch birds in 
the night, by making a fire at the entrance. This prac* 
tice is disused ; for the birds, as is known often to hap- 
pen, have changed their haunts. 

Here we dined at a public house, I believe the only 
inn of the island, and having mounted our horses, tra* 
veiled in the manner already described, till we came to 
Kingsborough, a place distinguished by that name, be- 
cause the king lodged here when he landed at Port Re. 
We were entertained witli the usual hospitality by Mr. 
Macdonald and his lady Flora Macdonald^ a name that 
will be mentioned in history, and if courage and fidelity 
be virtues, mentioned with honour. She is a woman of 
middle stature, soft features, gentle manners, and ele- 
gant presence. 

In the morning we sent our horses round a promon- 
tory to meet us, and spared ourselves part of the day's 
fatigue, by crossing an arm of the sea. We had at last 
some difficulty in coming to Dtmvegan; for our way 
led over an extensive moor, where every step was to 
be taken with caution, and we were often obliged to 
alight, because the ground could not be trusted. In 
travelling this watery flat, I perceived that it had a 
visible declivity, and might without much expense or 
dif&culty be drained. But difficulty and expense are 
relative terms, which have different meanings in dif- 
ferent pluces. 

To Dunvegan we came, very willing to be at rest, 
and found our fatigue amply recompensed by our re- 
ception. Lady Macieod, who had lived many years in 
Englandy was newly, come hither with her son and four 
daughters, who kn«w all the arts of southern elegance, 
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and all the modes of English (economy. Here therefore 
we settled, and did not spoil the present hour with 
thoughts of departure. 

Dunvegan is a rocky prominence, that juts out into 
a bay, on the west side of Sky, The house, which is 
the principal seat of Macleod^ is partly old and partly 
modem ; it is built upon the rock, and looks upon the 
water. It forms two sides of a small square s on the 
third side is the skeleton of a castle of unknown anti- 
quity, supposed to have been a JVbrwegian fortress, 
when the Danes were masters of ^e islands. It is so 
nearly entire, that it might have easily been made ha- 
bitable, were there not an ominous tradition in the 
family, that the owner shall not long outlive the repa- 
ration. The grandfather of the present laird, in defi- 
ance of prediction, began the work, but desisted in a 
little time, and applied his money to woi'se uses. 

As the inhabitants of the Hebrides lived, f6r many 
ages, in continual expectation of hostilities, the chief 
of every clan resided in a fortress. This house was ac- 
cessible only from the water, till the last possessor 
opened an entrance by stairs upon the land. 

They had formerly reason to be afraid, not only of 
declared wars and authorized invaders, or of roving 
pirates, which, in the northern seas must h%ve been 
very common ; but of inroads and insults from lival 
clans, who, in the plenitude of feudal independence, 
asked no leave of their sovereign to make war on one 
another. Sky has been ravaged by a feud between the 
two mighty powers of Macdonald and Macleod, Mac^ 
donald having married a Macleod^ upon some discon- 
tent dismissed her, perhaps because she had brought 
him no children. Before the reign oi James the fifth, a 
Highland laird made a trial of his wife for a certain 
time, and if she did not please him, he was then at 
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libeity to send her away. This however must always 
have offended, and Maxleod resenting the injury, what- 
ever were its circumstances, declared, that the wedding 
had been solemnized without a bonfire, but that the 
separation should be better illuminated ; and raising a 
little army, set fire to the territories of Macdonald^ wh^ 
i^e turned the visit, and prevailed. 

Another story may show the disorderly state of insu- 
lar neighbourhood. The inhabitants of the isle of Eg^^ 
meeting a boat manned by MacLeods^ tied the crew hand 
and foot and set them adrift. Macleod landed upon 
Egg-j and demanded the offenders ; but the inhabitants 
refusing to surrender them, retreated to a cai^em, into 
which they thought their enen^ies unlikely to follow 
them. Macleod choked them with smoke, and left them 
lying dead by families as they stood. 

Here the violence of the weather confined us for 
some time, not at all to our discontent or inconveni- 
ence. We would indeed very willingly have visited the 
islands, which might be seen from the house, scattered 
in the sea, and I was particularly desirous to have view- 
ed Isay ; but the storms did not permit us to launch a 
boat, and we were condemned to listen in idleness to 
the wind, except when we were better engaged by lis- 
tening to the ladies. 

We had here more wind than waves, and^uffered the 
severity of a tempest, without enjoying its magnifi- 
cence. The sea being broken by the multitude of islands, 
does not roar with so much noise, nor beat the storm 
with such foamy violence, as I have remarked on the 
coast of Sussex. Though, while I was in the Hebrides^ 
the wind was extremely turbulent, I never saw very 
high billows. 

The country about Dunvegan is rough and barren. 
There are no trees except in the orchard,'Which is a low 
sheltered spot surrounded with a wall. 
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When this house was intended to sustain a siege, a 
well was made in the court, by boring the rock down- 
wards, till water was found, which, though so near to 
the sea, I have not heard mentioned as brackish, though 
h has some hardness, or other qualities, which make it 
less fit for use ; and the family is now better supplied 
from a stream, which runs by the rock, from two plea- 
sing waterfalls. 

Here we saw some traces of former manners, and 
heard some standing traditions. In the house is kept an 
ox's horn, hollowed so as to hold perhaps two quarts, 
which the heir of Mdclcod was expected to swallow at 
one draught, as a test of his manhood, before he was 
permitted to bear arms, or could claim a seat among 
the men. It is held that the return of the laird to Dun- 
vegan^ after any considerable absence, produces a plen- 
tiful capture of herrings ; and that, if any woman cross- 
es the water to the opposite island, the herrings will 
desert the coast. Boetius tells the s^ime of some other 
place. This tradition is not uniform. Some hold that 
no woman may pass, and others that none may pass but 
a Afacleod, 

Among other guests, which the hospitality of JDun- 
vegan brought to the table, a visit was paid by the laird 
and lady of a small island south of Sky^ of which the 
proper name is Muack^ which signifies swine. It is 
commonly called Muck^ which, the proprietor not liking, 
has endeafvoured,' without effect, to change to Monk. 
It is usual to call gentlemen in Scotland by the name 
of their possessions, as Eaaaay^ JBemeroy Loch Buy^ a 
practice necessary in countries inhabited by clans, 
where all that live in the same territory have one name, 
and must be therefore discriminated by some addidon. 
This gentleman, whose name, I think, is Maclean^ 
should be regularly called Muck; but the appellation, 
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which he thinks too coarse for his inland, he would like 
still less for himself, and he is therefore addressed by 
the title oiJ&le of Muck, 

This little island, however it be named, is of consi- 
ders^le value. It is two EngUsh miles long, and three 
quarters of a mile broad, and consequently contaiai 
only nine hundred and sixty EngUsh acres. It is chiefly 
arable. Half of this little dominion the kdrd retsdnsia 
his own hand, and on the other half,- live one hundred 
and sixty persons, who pay their rent by exported com, 
What rent they pay, we were not told, and could not 
decently inquire. The proportion of the people to the 
land is such as the most fertile countries do not com^ 
monly maintain. 

The laird having all his people under his inamediate 
view, seems to be very, attentive to their happiness. 
The devastation of the smallpox, when it visits peaces 
where it comes seldom, is w^l known. He has disarm- 
ed it of its terror at Muack^ by inoculating eighty of his 
people. The expense was two shillings and six penee 
a head. Many trades they cannot have among them, but 
upon occasion, he fetches a smith from the isle oiEgg^ 
and has a tailor from the main land, six times a - year. 
This island well deserved to be seen, but the laird's ab- 
sence left us no opportunity. 

Every inhabited island has its appendant and subor- 
dinate islets. Muckj however small, has yet oth^ris 
smaller about it, one of which, has only grounds sufficient 
to afford pasture for three wethers. 

At Dunvegan I had tasted lotus, and was in danger 
of forgetting that I was ever to depart, till Mr. Boivfeli 
sagely reproached me with my sluggishness and soft- 
ness. I had no very forcible defence to make ; and we 
agreed to pursue our journey. Macleod accompanied 
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US to UBnUh^ where we were enterUkiei by Ae sheriff 
of the island 

UUNISH. 

Mr. Macgueen travelled with us, and directed our 
itttention to all that was worthy of observation. With 
him we went to see an ancient building, called a dun or 
borough. It was a circular enclosure, about forty^wo 
feet in diameter, walled round with loose stones, per- 
Imps to the height of nine feet. The walls are very 
thick, diminishing a little towards the top, and though 
in these countries stone is not brought far, must have 
been raised with much labour. Within the great circle 
were several smaller rounds of wall, which formed dis* 
Cinct apartments- Its date and its use are unknown. 
Some soppose it the original seat of the chiefs of the 
Macleods, Mr. Macgueen thought it a Danish fort 

The entrance is covered with flat stones^ and is nar- 
row, because it was necessary that the stones which lie 
over it, should reach from one wall to the other ; yet, 
strait as the passageis, tlwy seem heavier than could 
^liave* been placed whene they now lie, by the naked 
strei^^ of as many men as might ststnd about them. 
They were probably raised by putting long pieces of 
wood under them, to which the action of a long Knc of 
lifters might be applied. Savages, in all countries, have 
patience proportionate to their unskilfiilness, and are 
content to attain their end by very tedious methods. 

If it was ever roofed, it might once have been a 
dwelling, but as there is no provision for wsuter* it could 
not have, been a fortress. In Skyj as in every other 
place, there is an ambition of exalting whatever has 
survived memory, to some important use, and referring 
it to very remote ages. I «in inclined to suspect, that 
in lawless times, when the inhabitants of every moun- 
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, tain stdle thQcat^l^ of their ne^hboyj*, these enclosures 
were used to secure the herds and flocks in the night. 
When they were driven within the wall, they might be 
easily watched, and defended as long as could he need- 
ful ; for the robbers durst not wait till the injured clan 
should And them in the morning. . . 

The interior enclosures, if the whole building were 
once a house, were the chambers of the chief inhabi- 
tant^. If it was a place of security for cattle, they w^re 
probably the shelters of the keepers. 

From the JDun we were conducted to another place 
of security, a cave carried a great way under ground, 
which had been discovered by digging after a fox. 
These ccaves, of which many have been found, aad many 
probably remain concealed, are formed, I believe, cov^' 
monly by taking advantage of a hollow, where banks or 
rocks rise on either side. If no such place can be found, 
the ground must be cut away. The walls are made by 
piling stones against the earth, on either side. It is 
then roofed by large stones laid across the cavern, 
wliich therefore cannot be wide. Over the roof, turfs 
were placed, and grass was suffered to grow; and the 
mouth was concealed by bushes, or some other cover. 

These caves were represented to us as the cabins of 
the fifst rude inhabitants, of which, however I am 4>y 
no means persuaded. This was so low, that no man 
could stand upright in it. By their construction they 
are all so narrow, that two can never pass along them 
togQther, and being subterraneous, they must be always 
damp. They are not the work of an age much ruder 
than the present; for they are formed with as much 2^ 
as the construction of a common hut requires. I ima- 
gine Ihem to have been places only of occasional use, 
in which the islander, ugon a sudden alaim^ hid J^s 
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mensOs, or his elothes, and perimps sometime his 
wife and children. 

This cave we entered, but could not proceed the 
whole length, and went ai«^y without knowing how far 
it was carried. For this omission we shall be Uamed, 
as we perhaps have blamed other travellers ; but the 
day was rainy, and the ground was damp. We had with 
us neither spades nor pickaxes, and if love of ease sur- 
mounted our desire of knowledge, the offence ha^ not 
the invidiousness of singularity. 

Edifices, either standing or ruined, are the chief 
records of an illiterate nation. In some part of this 
journey, at no great distance from our way, stood a 
shattered fortress, of which the learned miiiister, to 
whose conmiunication we are much indebted) gave us 
an account. 

Those, said he, are the walls of a place of refuge, 
built in the time of James the sixth, by Hugh Mac- 
donald^ who was next heir to the dignity and fortune 
of his chief. Hughy being so near his wish,~ was impa- 
tient of delay ; and had art' and influence sufficient to 
engage several gentlemen in a plot against the laird's 
life. Something must be stipulated on both sides ; Jfor 
they would not dip t;heir hands in blood merely for 
Hugh*8 advancement. The compact was formally writ- 
ten, signed by the conspirators, and placed in the hands 
of one Macleod. 

It happened that Macleod had sold some cattle to 
a drover, who, not having ready money, g?ive him a 
bond for payment. The debt was discharged, and the 
bond redemanded ; which Macleod^ who could not read, 
intending to put into his hands, gave him the conspi- 
racy. The drover, when he had read the paper, delivered 
it privately to Macdonald^ who being thus informed of 
his danger, called his friends together, and provided for 
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his safety. He made a public feasts and inviting Hugh- 
Macdonald and his confederates, placed each of them at 
the table between two men of known fidelity. The com- 
pact of conspiracy was then shown, and every man eon* 
fronted with his own name. Macdonald acted with great 
moderation. He upbraided Hugh both with disloyalty 
and ingratitude ; but told the rest, that he considered 
them as men. deluded and misinformed. Hugh was 
. sworn to fidelity, and dismissed with his companions ; 
but he was not generous enough to be reclaimed by 
lenity; and finding no longer any countenance among 
the gentlemen, endeavoured to execute the same de- 
sign by meaner hands. In this practice he was detected, 
talfen to Macdonald'a castle, and imprisoned in the 
dungeon. When he was hungry, they let down a plen- 
tiful meal of salted mfta* ; and when, after his repast, 
he called for drink, conveyed to him a covered cup, 
which, when he' lifted the lid, he fpund empty. From 
that time they visited him no more, but left him tb 
perish in solitude and darkness. 

We were then told of a cavern by the sea side, re- 
markable for the powerful reverberation of sounds. 
After dinner we took a boat, to explore tliis curious ca- 
vity. The boatmen, who seemed to be of a rank above 
that of common drudges, inquired who the strangers 
were, and being told we came one from Scotland^ and 
the other from England^ asked if the EngUehman could 
recount a long genealogy. What answer was given 
them, the conversation being in Ev&e^ I was not much 
inclined to examine. 

They expected no good event of the voyage ; for 
one of them declared that he heard the cry of an En- 
glish ghost. This omen I was not told till after our re- 
turn, and therefore cannot claim the dignity of despise 

ing it. 
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The sea was smooth. We never kft the shore, and 
came without any disaster to the cavern, which we found 
rugged and misshapen, about one hundred and eighty 
feet long, thirty wide in the broadest part, and in the 
loftiest, as we guessed, about thirty high. It was now 
dry, but at high water the sea rises in it near six feet. 
Here I saw what I had never seen befcM-e, limpets and 
muscles in their natural state. But as a new testimony 
to the veracity of common fam«, here was no echo to 
be heard. 

We then walked through a natural arch in^the rock, 
which might have pleased us by its novelty, had the 
stones, which encumbered our feet, given us leisure to 
consider it. We were shown the gummy seed of the 
kelp, that fastens itself to a stcHie, from which it grows 
into a strong stalk. 

In our return, we found a little boy upon the point of 
a rock, catching with his angle a supper for the family. 
We rowed up to him, and borrowed his rod, with which 
Mr. Bosxvell caught a cuddy. 

The cuddy is a fish of which I know not the philo- 
sophical name. It is not much bigger than a gudgeon, 
but it is of great use in these islands, as it affords the 
lower people both food and oil for their lamps. Cuddies 
are so abundant, at sometimes of the year, that they 
are caught like white bait in the Thames^ only by dip- 
ping a basket and drawing it back. 

If it were always practicable to fish, these islsmds 
could never be in much danger from famine; but un- 
happily, in the winter, when other provision fails, the 
§ea5 are commonly too rough for nets, or boats. 

TAUSKER IN SKY. 

From Ulinish our next stage was to Talisker^ the 
house of colonel Macleodf an ofl&cer in the ^utch ser- 
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vice, who in this time of universal peace, has for seve- 
ral years been permitted to be absent from his regi- 
ment. Having been bred to physic, he is consequently a 
scholar, and his lady, by accompanying him in his differ- 
ent places of residence, is become skilful in several 
languages. Talisker is the place beyond all that I have 
seen, from which the gay and the jovial seem utterly 
excluded; and where the hermit might expect to grow 
old in meditation, without possibility of disturbance or 
interruption. It is situated very near the sea, but upon 
A coast where no vessel lands but when it is driven by a 
tempest on the rocks. Towards the land are lofty hills 
streaming with waterfalls. The garden is sheltered by 
firs or pines, whic*h grow there so prosperously, that 
some, which the present inhabitant planted, are very 
high and thick. 

At this place we very happily met with Mr. Donald 
Maclean^ a young gentleman, the eldest son of the laird 
of Coly heir to a very great extent of land, and so de- 
sirous of improving his inheritance, that he spent a 
considerable time among the farmers of Hertfordshire 
and Hampshire^ to learn their practice. He worked 
with his own hands at tlie principal operations of agri- 
culture, that he might not deceive himself by a false 
opinion of skill, which, if he should find it deficient at 
home, he had no means of completing. If the worid 
has agreed to praise the travels and manual labours of 
the czar of Muscovy^ let Col have his share of the like 
ax$plause, in the proportion of his dominions to the em- 
pire of Russia, 

This young gentleman was sporting in the mountains 
of Sky^ and when he was weary with following his game, 
repaired for lodging to Talisker. At night he missed 
one of his dogs, and when be went to seek him in the 
loorning, fomxd two eagles feeding on his carcase. 

M ^ 
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Co/, for he must be Earned by his possessions, hear- 
ing that our intention was to visit Jona^ offered to con- 
duct us to his chief, Sir AUan Maclean^ who lived in 
the isle of Inch Kenneth^ and would readily find us a 
convenient passage. From this time was formed an ac- 
quaintance, which being begun by kindness, was acci- 
dentally continued by constraint; we derived much plea- 
sure from it, and I hope have given him no reason to' re- 
pent it. 

The weather was now almost one continued storm, 
and we were to snatch some happy intermission to be 
conveyed to Mull^ the third island of the Hebrides j lying 
about a degree south of Sky^ whence we might easily 
find our way to Inch Kenneth^ where Sir Jllan Maclean 
resided, and afterward to Jona. 

For this purpose, the most commodious station that 
we could take was jirmidel.^ which Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald. had now left to a gentleman who lived there as 
his factor or steward. 

In our way to Armidel was Coriatachan^ wliere we 
had already been, and to which therefore we' were very 
willing to return. We staid however so long at TaUsker^ 
that a great part of our journey was performed in the 
gloom of the evening. In travelling even thus almost 
without light through naked solitude, when there is a 
guide whose conduct may be trusted, a mind not na- 
turally too much disposed to fear, may preserve some 
degree of cheerfulness ; but what must be the solici- 
tude of him who should be wandering, among the craga 
and hollows, benighted, ignorant, and alone ? 

The fictions of the Gothic romances were not so I'e- 
mote from credibility as they are now thought. In the 
full prevalence of the feudal institution, when violence 
desolated the woj-ld, and every baron lived in a fortress, 
forests and castles were regularly succeeded by each 
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Other, atid'the adventurer might very suddenly pass 
from the gloom of woods^ or the ru^gedness of moors, 
to seats of plenty, gaiety, and magnificence. What- 
ever is imaged in the wildest tale, if giants, dragons, 
and enchantment be excepted, would be felt by him, 
who, wandering in the mountains without a guide, or 
upon the sea without a pilot, should be carried amidst 
his terror and uncertainty, to the hospitality and ele- 
gance of Raasay or Dunvegan, 

To Coriatachan at last we came, and found ourselves 
welcomed as before. Here we staid two days, and made 
su<;h inquiries as curiosity suggested. The house was 
filled with company, among whom Mr. Macfiherson 
and his sister distinguished themselves by their polite- 
ness and accomplishments. By him we were invited to 
Oatig^ a house not far from jirmidel^ where we might ' 
easily hear of a boat, when the weather would suffer us 
to leave the island. 

OSTIG IN SKY. 

At Oatiff^ of which Mr. Macfiherson is minister, we 
•were entertained for some days, then removed to ArmU' 
del^ where we finished our observations on the island of 
Sky. 

• As this island lies in the fifty-seventh degree, the air* 
cannot be supposed to have much warmth. The long* 
continuance of the sun above the horizon does indeed 
sometimes produce great heat in northern latitudes; 
but this can only happen in sheltered places, where the 
atmosphere is to a certain degree stagnant, and the same 
tnass of air continues to receive for many hours the 
rayS" of the sun, alW the vapours of the earth. Sky lies 
open on the west and north to a vast extent of ocean y 
and is cooled in the summer by a perpetual ventilation, 
but by the same blasts is kept warm in winter. Their 

M 3 
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we«Aer is not pleasing. Half the year is deluged with 
raiB. From the autumnal to the vernal equinox^ a dry 
day is hardly known, except when the showers are sus- 
pended by a tempest. Under such skiescan.be expect- 
ed no great exuberance of vegetation. Their winter 
overtakes their summer^ and their harvest lies upon the 
ground drenched wUh rain. The autunm struggles hard 
to produce some of our early fruits. I gathered goose- 
berries in Sefit ember i but tliey we]?e small) aad the 
husk was thick. 

The winter is seldom such as puts a full stop, to the 
.growth of plants, or reduces the catde to live wholly on 
the surplusage of the summer. In the year seventy-one 
they had a severe season, remembered by ^lie name of 
Uie Black Spring, from which die isknd has not yet re- 
covered. The snow lay long upon the gmound, ft ca« 
lamxty hardly knowu belbre. Part of ttieir cattle died 
for want, part were unseasom^ly sold, to buy suste- 
nance for the owners; and, what I have not read t»r 
heard of before, the kine that survived were so emaci- 
ailed and dispirited, that &ey did not require the male 
ai the usual timie. Many of the roebucks perished^ 

The soil, as in o^er countries, has its diversiti^ss* In 
some parts there is only a thin layer of earth spread 
upon a rock) which bears nothing but short brown 
heath, and perhaps is npt generally capable of any bet- 
ter product. There are many bogs or mosses of great- 
er or less extent, where the soil cannot be suj^sed to 
^?ant depths though it is too wet for the plough. But we 
did not observe in these any aquatic plants* The valleys 
and the mountains are a&e darkened with heath. Some 
• grass, hbwever, grows here and ther*). and some ha^* 
» er spots of earth are capable of tillage* 

Their agriculture is laborious, and perhaps rather 
feeble than unskilful. Their chiaf manure is seaweed* 
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^hich, When they lay it to rot upon- the field, gives ^kem 
a better crop thsui those of the Highlands. They heap 
sea-shells upon the dun^iil^ which in time moulder m* 
to a fertilising substance. When they find a vein oi 
earth where they cannot use it, they dig it up, and add it 
to the mould of a more commodious place. 

Their corn grounds often lie in such intncacies among 
the crags, that there is no room for the action of a team 
and plough. The soil is then turned up by manual la- - 
hour, with an instrument called a crooked spade, of a 
form and weight which to me appeared very incommo- 
dious, and would perhaps be soon improved in a coim- 
try where workmen could be -easily found and easily 
paid. It has a narrow blade of iron fixed to a long and 
heavy piece of wood, which must have, about a foot ai^d 
a half above the inm, a knee or flexure with the angle 
downwards. When the &rmer encounters a stone, which 
is the great impediment c^ his operations, he drives the 
blade under it, and bringing the knee or angle to thi^ 
ground, has in the long handle a very forcible lever. 

According to the different mode of tillage, &nns aire 
distinguished into Ions' land and ekort hmd. Long land 
is that which affords room for a ^ough, and short land 
is turned up by the spade. 

The grain which they commit to the -furrows thus 
tediously formed, is eitlier oats or barley. They do not 
sow barley without very copious manure, and then they 
expect from it ten for one, an increase equal to that of 
better countries ; but the culture is so operose that they 
content themselves commonly with oats ; and who can 
relate without compassion, that after all their dilig^ice 
they are to expect only a triple increase ? It is in vaia 
to hope for plenty, when a third part of the harvest musV 
be reser\'ed for seed. 

m4 
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When their grain is arrived at the state which they 
must consider as ripeness, they do not cut, but pull the 
barley : to the oats they apply the sickle. Wheel car- 
riages they have none, but make a frame of timber 
trhich is drawn by one horse with the two points behind 
pressing on the ground. On this they sometimes drag 
home their sheaves, but often convey them home in a 
kind ' of open pannier, or frame of sticks upon the 
horse's back. ♦ 

Of that which is obtained with so much difficulty, 
nothing surely ought to be wasted ; yet their method 
of clearing their oats from the husk is by parching them 
in the straw. Thus with the genuine improvidence of 
savages, they destroy that fodder for want of which their 
cattle may perish. From this practice they have two 
petty conveniences : they dry the grain so that it is ea- 
sily reduced to meal, arid they escape the theft of the 
thresher. The taste contracted from the fire by the oats, 
as by every other scorched suostance, use must long 
ago have made grateful. The oats that are not parched 
must be dried in a kiln. 

The barns of Sky I never saw. That which Macleod 
of /?firrt.?ai/ had erected near bis house was so contrived, 
because the harvest is seldom brought home dry, as by 
perpetual perflation to prevent the mow from heating. 

or their gardens I can judge only from their tables. 
T did not observe that the common greens were want- 
in ;^,^ and suppose, that by choosing an advantageous ex- 
position, they can raise all the more hardy esculant 
plants. Of vegetable fragrance or beauty they are not 
yet studious. Few vows are made to Flora in the He- 
brides, ■ 

* They gather a little hay, but the grass is mown late; 
and is so often almost dry and again very wet, before it 
is housed, that it becomes a collection of withered stalks 
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'\dthout taste or fragrance ; it must be eaten by cattle 
that have nothing else> but by most JEn^^/wA farmers 
would be thrown away. 

In the islands I have not heard that any subterrane- 
ous treasures^ have been discovered, though where 
there are mountains, there are commonly minerals. 
One of the rocks in Co/ ha» a black vein, imagined 
to consist of the ore of lead ; but it ^as never yet 
opened or essayed. In Sky a black mass was accident- 
ally picked up, and brought into the house of the own- 
er of the land, who found himself strongly inclined to 
think it a coal, but unhappily it did not bum in the 
chimney. Common* ores would be here of no great 
value ; for what requires to be separated by fire, musti 
if it were found, be carried away in its mineral state, 
here being no fuel for tlie . smelting-house or forg^. 
Perhaps by diligent search in this world of stone, some 
valuable species of marble might be discovered. But 
neither philosophical curiosity, nor commercial indus- 
try have yet fixed their abode here, where the impor- 
tunity of immediate want, supplied but for the dayj 
and craving on thip morrow, has left little room for ex- 
cursive knowledge^ or the pleasing fanciei»of distant 
profit.. 

They have lately found a manufacture considerably 
lucrative. Their rocks abound witli kelp, a sea-plant, 
of which the ashes are melted into gla^s.. They burn 
kelp in great quantities, and then send, it away in ships, 
which come regularly to purchase it. Tlus new source 
of riches has raised the rents of many maratime farms j; 
but the tenants pay, like all other tenants, the additioj)^' 
al rent with great unwillingness ; because tliey consider 
the profits of the kelp as the mer-e product of personal, 
labour, to which the landlord contributes nothing.. 
However^ as ai^ man may be said. to give what he 

14 5, 
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give* tUc power of gaining, he has certainly as much 
right to profit from the price of kelp as of any thing 
else found or raised upon his ground. 

This new trade has excited a long and eager litiga- 
tion between Macdoimld and Macleod^ for a ledge of 
rocl»» which, till the vakie of kelp was known, neither 
of them desired the reputation of possessing. 

The cattle of Sky axp not ao small as is comnumly 
believed. Since they have sent their beeves in great 
nuinbers to southern mans, they have probably taken 
more care of their breed. At stated times the annual 
growth of cattle is driven to a fair, by a general droi- 
ver, and with the money, which he returns to the farm- 
er, the rents are paid. 

TJie price regularly expected, is from two to three 
pounds a head : there was once (Hie aold for five 
poimds. They go from the islands very lean, and are 
not offered to the butcher till they have been long fat* 
ted hi Mngliah pastures. 

Of their black cattle some are without horns, called 
Any the ScoUy humble cows, as we call a bee an humble 
bee, that wants a sting. Whether this difference be 
apecific, or accidental, though we inquired with 
great diligence, we could not be informed. We are 
not very sure that the bull is ever without boms, 
though we have been told that such bulls there are. 
What is produced by putting a homed and unhomed 
male and female together, no man has ever tried that 
thought the result worthy of observation. 

Their horses are, like their cows, of a moderate 
size. I had no difhculty to mount myself commodiousi* 
ly by the favour of the gentlemen. I heard of very 
Uttle cows in Barra^ and very little houses in Rum^ 
where perhaps no care is taken to prevent that dimi- 
nution of size, which must always happen where the 
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greater and the less copulate promiscuously) and the- 
young animal is restrained from growth by penury of 
sustenance. 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the ewrth, com* 
plying with every difference of climate and <^ soil. 
The goats of the Hebridea are like others : nor did I 
hear any thing of their sheep to be particularly re- 
marked. 

In the penury of these malignant regions^ noting is 
left that can be copYcrted to food. The goats and the 
sheep are milked like the cows. A single meal of a goat 
is a quart, and of a sheep a pint. Such, at least uras the 
account which I could extract from those of whom I am 
not sure that they ever had inquired. 

The milk of goats is much thinner than that of cows, 
and that of sheep is much thicker. Sheep'^ ml^ is ner 
ver eaten before it is boiled ; as it is thick} it must ba 
very liberal of curd, and the people of ^t. iri^4*$>rm it 
into small cheeses. 

The st^s of the mountains are lessthaiv those of our 
parks or forests^ perhaps not bigger than our &Uo^ 
deer. Their flesh has no rankness, nor is inferior in 
flavour to our common venison. The roebuck I neither 
saw nor tasted. These are not countries for a regular 
chase. The deer are not driven wittf horns and hounds* 
A sportsman, with his gun in his hand, watches the ani- 
mal, and when he has wounded him, traces him by the 
blood. 

They have a race of brinded greyhounds larger an4 
stronger than those with wliich we course hares, and 
those are the only dogs used by them for the chase. 

Man is by the use of firearms made so much an 
overmatch for other animals, that in all countries, where 
they are in use, the wild part of the creation sensibly 
diminishes. There will probably not be long either 
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' stag's or roebucks in the islands'. All the beasts of chase 
trouid have been lost long ago in countries wellinkabi- 
ted,* had they not been preserved by laws for the plea- 
sure of the rich. 

There are in Sky neither rats nor mice, but the wea- 
sel is so frequent, that he is heard in houses rattling be- 
hhid chestrf or beds, as rats in England, They probably 
owe to his predominance that they have no other ver- 
min ; for since the great rat took possession of this part 
«>f the world, scarce a ship can touch at any port,l^ut 
some of his race are left behind. They have within 
these few years began to infest the isle of Col^ where 
being left by some trading vessel, they have increased 
for want of weasels to oppose them. 
'' The inhabitants of Sky^ and of the other islands, 
wHiA I' have seen, are commonly of the middle stature, 
with fewer among them very tall or very short, than arc 
seen in England; or. perhaps, as their numbers are 
small, the chances of tiny deviation from the common 
meastire are necessarily few. The tallest men that I 
Saw are among those of higher rank. In regions of bar- 
renness and scarcity, the human race is hmdered in its 
growth by the same causes as other aninuils. 

The ladies' have as much beauty here as in oth^r 
places, but Woom and softness are not to'be expected 
among the lower classes, whose faces are- exposed to 
the rudeness of the climate, and whose features are 
sofnetimes contracted by want, and sometimes hard^i- 
ed by tlie blasts. Supreme beauty is Seldom found in 
cottages or workshops, even where no real hardships 
are suffered. To expand the human facetd-its full per- 
fection, it seems necessary that the mind should co- 
operate by placidness of content^ or consciousness of 
^periority. 
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Their strength is proportionate to their sizfe, but they 
are accustomed to run upon rough ground, and there-- 
fore can with great agility ski^ over the bog, or clam- 
ber the mountain. For a campaign in the* wastes of 
j^merieaj soldiers better qualified could not have been 
found. Having little work to do, they are not willing, 
nor perhaps able, to endure a long continuance of ma-* 
nual labour, and are therefore considered as habitually 
idle. 

Having never been supplied with those accommoda* 
dons, which life extensively diversified with trades aP 
fords, they supply their wants by very insufficient shifts^ 
and endure many inconveniencies, whieh a little atten- 
tion would easily relieve. I have seen a horse carrying 
home the harvest on aerate. Under his tail was a stick 
for a crupper, held at the two ends by twists of straw.' 
Hemp will grow in their islands, and therefore rope» 
may be had. If they wanted h&mpt they might mak^ 
better cordage of rushes, or perhaps of nettles, than of 
Straw. 

' Their method of life neither secures them perpetual 
health, nor exposes them to any particular diseases* 
There are physicians in the islands, who, I believe, all 
practise chirurgery, and all compound their own me- 
dicines. 

It is generally supposed, that life is longer in places- 
where there are few opportunities of luxury ; but I 
found no instance here of extraordinary longevity. A 
cottager grows old over his oaten cakes, like a citizen 
at a turtle feast. He is indeed seldom incommoded by 
eorpulence. Poverty preserves him from sinking^under 
the burthen of himself, but he escapes no other injury 
of time. Instances of long life are ofiten related, which 
those who hear them are more willing to credit than 
examine. To be told that any man has attained a hui&« 
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dred yetrty gives hope and comfort to him who ataindb 
trembiing on the brink of his own climacteric. 

Length of life is distributed impartially to very dif-« 
ferent modes of life in very different climates ; and the 
ipaountains have no greater examples of age and health 
tjhan the low lands, where I was introduced to two la- 
dies of high quality ; one of whom, in her ninety-fourth 
year> presided at her table with the full exercise of all 
her powers ; and the other has attained her eighty* 
fcurth) without any dinunution of her vivapity, and with 
little reas(»i to accuse time of depredations pn her 
beauty. 

In the islands, as in most other places, the mhabitants 
are of different rank, and one does not encroach here 
^j^poia another. Where there is no commerce nor ma^ 
oufacture, he that is born poor can scarcely become 
rich ; and if none are able to buy estates, he that is bom 
tfi land cannot annihilate his family by selling it. This 
was once the state of these countries. Perhaps there is 
no example, till within a century and a half, .of any fa- 
Qiily whose estate was alienated otherwise than by vio* - 
lence or forfeiture. Since money has been brought 
amongst them, they have found, like others, tlie art of 
^>ending more than they receive ; and I saw with grief 
the chief of a very anCient clan, whose island was caa- 
demned by law to l?e sold for the satisfaction of his cre- 
ators. 

The name of highest in dignity is laird, of which 
there are in the extensive isle of Sky only three, Mac- 
doTialdy Macieody and Mackinnon. The Jaird is the ori- 
ginal owner of the land, whose natural power must be 
very great where no man lives but by agriculture ; and 
where the produce of the land is not conveyed through 
the labyrinths of traffic, but passes directly from the 
hand that gathers it to the mouth that eats it. The laird 



has all those in his power that lite upoa.hi^ kxms^ 
Kings can, for the most part> only exalt or degrade^ 
The laird at pleasure can feed or stajrve> can give breads 
or withhold it. This inherent power was. yet strengtli^ 
ened by the kindness of consanguinity, and the rever? 
ence of patriarchal authority. The Isdrd was the father 
of the clan, and his tenants commonly bore his name. 
And to these principles of original command was added« 
for many ages, an exckLsive right of legal jurisdiction. 

This multifarious and extensive obligatioa operated 
with force scarcely credible. Every duty, moral or 
political, was absorbed in affection and adherence to 
the chief. Not many years have passed since the clans 
knew no law but the laird's will. He told them to 
whom they should be friends or enemies, what king 
they should obey, and what religion they should pro^ 
£ess. 

When the Scots first rose in arms agunst the sue* 
cession of the house of Hanover^ Lo-vaty the chief of 
the Fraiersy was in exile for a rape. The Fraaers were 
very numerous, and very zealous against the govern 
ment. A pardon was sent to Lovat. He came to th^ 
Eng&ah camp, and the clan immediately deserted to 
him. 

Next in dignity to the laird is the tacksman; a larg€ 
taker or leaseholder of land, of which he keeps part as 
9k domain in his own hand, and lets part to under-ten* 
ants. The tacksman is necessarily a man capable of 
securing to the laird the whole rent, and is commonly 
a colkteral relation. These tucka or subordinate pos* 
sessions, were long considered as hereditary, and the 
occupant was distinguished by the name of the place 
at which he resided. He held a middle sta^km, by 
which the highest and the lowest orders were conr 
nected. He paid rent and veverence to the laird, and 
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received them from the tenants. This tenure still sub- 
sistS) with its original operatiou, b\^t not with the pri- 
mitive stability. Since the islanders^ no longer content 
to live, have learned the desire of growing rich, an an* 

, dent dependant is in danger of giving way to a higher 

bidder, at the expense of domestic dignity and heredi-^ 
tary power. The stranger, whose money buys him 
preference, considers himself as paying for all that he 
has, and is indifferent about the laird's honour or safety. 
The commodiousness of money is indeed great; but 

^. there are some advantages which money cannot buy, 

and which therefore no wise man will by the love of 
money be tempted to forego. 

. I have found in the higher parts of Scotland^ men 
not defective in judgment or general experience, who 
consider the tacksman as a useless burden of the 
ground, as a drone who lives upon the product of an 
estate, without the right of property, or the merit of 
labour, and. who impoverishes at once the landlord and 
the tenant. The land, say they, is let to the tacksman 
at six pence an acre, and by him to the tenant at ten 
pence. Let the owner be the immediate landlord to all 
the tenants; if he sets tlie ground at eight pence, h^ 
will increase his revenue by a fourth part, and the tcr 
nant's burden will be diminished by a fifth.. 

I'hose who pursue this train of reasoning, seem not 
sufficiently to inquire whither it will lead them, nor to 
know that it will equally show the propriety of sup- 
pressing all wholesale trade, of shutting up tlie shops 
of every man who sells what he does not make, andgf 
extruding all whose agency and profit intervene be- 
tween the manufacturer and the consumer. They may^ 
by stretching their understandings a little wider, comr 
prehend, that all those who, by undertaking large 
quantities of manufacture, and affording employment 
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to many labonrers, make themselves considered as • 
benefactors to the public, have only been robbing their 
workmen with one hand, and their customers with the 
other. If Crowley had sold only what he could make, 
and all his smiths had wrought their own iron with 
their own hammers, he would have lived on less, and 
they would have sold their work for more. The salaries 
of superintendents and clerks would have been partly 
saved, and partly shared, and. nails been sometimes : 

cheaper by a farthing in a hundred. But then if the ■, 

smith could not have found an immediate purchaser,' » 

he must have deserted his anvil ; if there had by acci- 
dent at any time been moi^ sellers than buyers, the 
, workmen must have reduced tlieir profit to nothing, 
by underselling one another; and as no great stock 
could have been in any hand) no sudden demand of 
large quantities could have been answered, and the 
builder must have stood still till the nailer could sup- 
ply him. 

According to these schemes, universal plenty is to 
begin and end in universal misery. Hope and emula- 
tion will be utterly extinguished; and as all must obey, 
the call of immediate necessity, notljijig that requires 
extensive views, or provides for distant consequences, 
will ever be performed. 

To the southern inhabitants of Scotland^ the state of. 
'the mountains and the islands is, equally unknown with 
that of Borneo or Sumatra: of both they have only 
heard a little, and guess the rest. They are strangers, 
to the language and the manners, to the advantages and 
wants of the people, whose life they would model, and 
whose evils they would remedy. 
- Nothing is less difficult than to procure one conve- 
nience by the forfeiture cf another. A soldier may ex- 
pedite his march by throwing away his arms. To ban\^h 
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the tacksman is eaayy to make a country plentiful by 
diminishing^ the peopky is an expeditious mode of hus- 
bandry; but that abundance, which there is nobody tp 
enjoyi contributes little to human happiness. 

As the mind must govern the hands, so in every so- 
ciety the man of intelligence must direct the man of 
labour, if the tacksman be taken away, the Hebrides 
must in their present state be given up to grossness 
and ignorance ; the tenant, for want of instructionf will 
be unskilful, and for want of admonition, will be negli- 
gent. The laird, m these wide estates, which often 
consist of islands remote from one another, cannot ex- 
tend his personal influence to all hb tenants; and the 
steward having no dignity annexed to his character, 
can have little authority among men taught to pay re- 
verence only to birth, and who regard the tacksman as 
their hereditary superior; nor can the steward have' 
equal zeal for the prosperity of an estate profitable 
only to the laird, with the tacksman, who has the laird's 
income involved in his own. 

The only gentlemen in the islands are the lairds, the 
tacksmen, and the ministers, who frequently improve 
their livings by becoming formers. If the tacksman be 
banished, who will be left to impart knowledge, or 
impress civility? The laird must always be at a dis- 
tance from the greater part of his lands; and if he re- 
sides at all upon them, must drag his ^ays in solitude^ 
havmg no longer either a friend or a companion; he 
will therefore depart to some more comfortable resi- 
dence, and leave the tenants to the wisdom and mercy 
oi a &ctor. 

Of tenants there are different orders, as they have 
greater or less stock. Land is sometimes leased to a 
small fellowship, who live in a cluster of huts called 
a Tenant's Town, and are bound jointly and separately 



fer the pa3anent of their rent. These, I bislieve> cm- 
plqy in the care of their cattle and the labour of tillage, 
a kind of tenants yet lower ; who having a hut, with 
grass for a certain number of cows and sheep, pay 
their rent by a stipulated quantity of labour. 

The condition of domestic servants, or the price of 
occasional labour, I do not know with certainty. I w^ 
told that the n^iids haye sheep, and are allowed to spin 
for their own clothing ; perhaps they have no pecu- 
niary wages, or none but in very wealthy families. The 
state of life, which has hitherto been purely pastoral> 
begkis now to be a little variegated with commerce ; 
but novelties enter by degrees, and till one mode had 
fully pi^vailed over tlie other, no settled notion can b^. 
formed. 

Such is the sy;Stem of insular subordination, which 
having iijttle vaHe^tji^ cannot afford much delight in the, 
view, ncH* long: detail the mind in contemplation. The, 
inhabitimts were for a long time perhaps not unbappy ;, 
but their content was a muddy mixture of pride and ig- 
norance, an indifference for pleasures which they did 
not know, a l^lind veneration for their chiefs^ and a 
strong convictionof their own importance. 

Their pride has been crushed by the heavy hand o£. 
a vindictive c<mqueror, whose severities have been fol- 
lowed by laws, which, though they cannot be called 
cruel, have produced much discontent^ because they 
operate upon the surface of life, and make every eye 
bear witness to subjection* To be compelled to a new, 
dress has always been found painful. 

Their chiefs being now deprived of their jurisdictiomi^ 
have already lost much of their influence.; and asrthey 
gradually degenerate from patriarchal rulers to rapadr 
ous landlords, they will divest themselves of the little 
that reinaiha* 
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' The dig^iiity which they derived from an opinion of 
their military importance, tlie law, which disarmed 
them, has abated. An old gentleman, delighting him- 
self with the recollection Cf better days, reiated, that 
forty years ago, a chieftain walked out attended by ten 
or twelve followers, with their arms rattling. That ani- 
mating rabble has now ceased. The chief has lost his 
formidable retinue ; and the Highlander walks his heath 
Unarmed and defenceless^ with the peaceable submis- 
sion of a French peasant, or Englieh cottager. 

Theirignorance grows every day less, but their know- 
ledge is yet of little other use than to shew them their 
Wants. They are now in the period of education, and 
feel the uneasiness of discipline, without yet perceiving 
the benefit of instruction. 

^ The last law, by which the Higkiandera are depn- 
ved of their arms, has operated witlvefficacy beyond ex-- 
pectation. Of former statutes made with the same de-« 
sign, the execution had been feeble, and the effect in- 
considerable. Concealment was undoubtedly- practiseci, 
and perhaps often with connivance. There was tender-, 
ness or'partiality on one side, and obstinacy on the other. 
But the law, which followed the victory of Culloderiy 
found the whole nation dejected and intimidated ; infor- 
mations were given without danger and without fear, 
and the arms were collected with such rigour, that 
every house was despoiled of its defence. 

To disarm part of the Highlands^ could give no rea- 
sonable occasion of complaint; Every government must 
be allowed the power of taking away ^he weapon that 
is lifted against it. But the royal clans murmured, with 
some appearance of justice, that, after having defend- 
ed the king, they were forbidden for the future to de- 
fend themselves ; and that the sword should be forfeit-* 
ed, which had been legally employed. Their case is un- 
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doubtedly hard, but in political regulations, good can- 
not be complete, it can only be predominant. 

Whether by disarming a, people thus broken into se- 
veral tribes, and thus remote from the seat of power, 
more good than evil has been produced, may deserve 
inquiry. The supreme power in every community has 
the right of debarring every individual, and every sub- 
ordinate society, from self-defence, only because the 
supreme power is able to defend them ; and therefore 
where the governor cannot act he must trust the sub- 
ject to act for himself. These islands might be wasted 
with fire and sword before their sovereign would know 
their distress. A gang of robbers, such as has been 
lately found confederating themselves in the IRghlandsj 
might lay a wide region under contribution. The crew 
of a petty privateer might land on the largest and most 
wealthy of the islands, and riot without controulin cru- 
elty and waste. It was observed by one of the chiefs of 
Sky^ that fifty armed men might, without resistance, 
ravage the country. Laws that place the subjects in 
such a state, contravene the first principles of the com- 
pact of authority : they exact obedience, and yield no 
protection. 

It affords a generous and manly pleasure to conceive 
'a little nation gathering its fruits and tending its herds 
with fearless Confidence, though it lies open on every 
side to in^-asion, where, in contempt of walls and 
trenches, every man sleeps securely with his sword 
beside him ; where all on the first approach of hostility 
came together at the call to battle, as at a summons to 
a festal show ; and committing their cattle to the care 
of those whom age or nature has disabled, engage the 
enemy with that competition for hazard and for glory, 
which operate in men that fight under the eye of those 
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whose dislike or kindness they have ahrays considered 
as the greatest evil or the greatest good. 

This was, in the beginning of the'present centurjr, the 
state of the ^£fi|f Atom/9. Ever3r man was a soldier, who 
partook of nationid confidence, and inberested himself 
kk national honour. To lose this spirit, is to lose what 
no small advantage will compensate. 

It may likewise deserve to be inquired, whether a 
great nation ought to be totally commercial ? whether 
amidst the imeertainty of human affiedrs, too nmch at- 
tention to one mode of happiness msty nR)t endanger 
others? whether the pride x>f riches must not some- 
times have recourse to the protection of courage ? aaid 
whether, if it be necessary to preserve in some part of 
the empire the military spirit, it can subsist more com- 
modiously in any place, than in remote and improflta- 
ble provinces, where it can commonly do little harm, 
and whence it may be called forth at any sudden exi- 
gence ? 

, It must however be confessed, that a man who places 
honour only in successful violence, is a very trouble- 
some and pernicious animal in time of peace ; ami that 
the martial character cannot prevail in a whole people, 
|>ut by the diminution of all other rirtues. He that is 
accustomed to resolve all right into conquest, will have 
very little tenderness or equity. All tiie friendship in 
such a life can be only a confederacy of invasion, or 
alliance of defence. The strong must flourish by force, 
fuid the weak subsist by stratagem. 

Till the H^^kiundera lost their ferocity with their 
arms, they suffered from each othter all that malignity 
IJould dictate^ or precipitance could act- Every provo- 
cation was revenged with blood, and no man that vct- 
tured into a numferoua company, by whatever occasion 
brought together^ was sure of returning without a 
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wound. If they are now.exposed to foreign' hostiMes) 
they may talk of the danger, bntoaii seldkmi feel it. If 
they are no longer martial, they are no longer quarrel- 
some. Misery is caused, for the most part, not by a 
heavy crush of disaster, but by the corrotsion of less 
visible evils, whidi canker enjoyment, and undemalne 
security. The visit of an invader is necessarily rare, 
but dmnestic animosities allow no <5essatfon. ~ 

The abolition of the local jurisdictions, which had 
for so many ages been exercised by the chiefs, has like<» 
wise its evil and its good. The feudal constitation 
naturally diffused itself into long ramifications of suboa:- 
dinate authority. To this general temper of the govern- 
ment was added the peculiar form of the country, 
broken by mountains into <nany subdivisions scarcely 
accessible but to the natives, and guarded by passes, or 
perplexed vnth intricacies, through which national 
justice could not find its way. 

The power of deciding controversies, and of punish- 
ing offences, as some such power there must always^bcg 
was entrusted to the lairds of the country, to those 
whom the people considered* as their natural judges. 
It cannot be supposed that a rugged proprietor of the 
rocks, ui^rincipled and unenlightened, was a nice re-^ 
solver of entangled claims, or very exact in proportion- 
ing punishment to offences. But the more he indulged 
his own will, the raore he held his vassals m depen- 
dance. Prudence and innocence, without the favour of 
chief, conferred no security ; and crimes involved no 
danger, when the judge was resolute to acquit. 

When the chiefs were men of knowledge and virtue, 
the convenience of a domestic judicature was great* 
No/ l<xig journeys were necessary, nor artificial delaya 
could be practised ; the character, the alliances, and 
interests of the Utigants were known to the coartf and 
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all false pretences were easily detected. The sentence, 
when it was past, cotiid iwt be evaded ; the power of 
the laird superseded formalities, and justice could not 
be defeated by interest or stratagem. 

I doubt not but that since, the regular judge^ have 
made their circuits through the whole country, right 
lias been every where moi^e wisely apd more equally 
distributed^ the complaint is, that litigation is grown 
troublesome, and that th6 magisU*ates are too feW) and 
therefore often too remote for general convenience. 

Many of the smaller islands have no legal officer 
within them. I once asked, if a crime should be com- 
mitted, by what audfority the offender could be seized ? 
and was told, that the laird would exert his. right; a 
right which he must now usurp, but which surely ne- 
cessity must vindicate, and which is therefore yet exer- 
cised in lower degrees, by some of the projffietors^ 
when legal processes cannot be obtained. 
In an greater questions^ however, there is now hap- 
4 pily an end to all fear or hope from malice or from 
favour. The roads are secure in tliose. places through 
which, forty years ago, no traveller could pas$ without 
a convoy. All trials of right by the sword are forgotten, 
and the mean are in as little danger from the powerful 
as in other places. No scheme of policjir has, in any 
'country, yet brought the rich and poor on equal terms 
into courts of judicature. Perhaps experience^ im-» 
proving on experience, may in time effect it. 

Those who have long enjoyed dignity and power, 
ought not to lose it without some equivalent. There 
was paid to the chiefs by the public, in exchange for 
their privileges, perhaps a sum greater than most of 
them had ever possessed, which excited a thirst for 
riches, of which it showed them the use. When the 
powfer of birth and station ceases^ no hope remains bu€ 
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from the prevalence of money. Power and wealth sup- 
ply the place of each other. Power confers the ability 
of gratifying our desire without tiie consent of others. 
Wealth enables us to obtain the consent of others to 
our gratification. Power, simply considered^ whatever 
it confejrs on aa&y must take from another/ Wealth 
ensfhles its owner to give to others, by taking only from 
himself. Power pleases the violent and proud: wealth 
delights the placid and the timorous. Youth iherelbre 
flies at power, and age grov^ after riches. 

The chiefs, divested of their prerogatives, neces- 
sarily turned their thoughts to the improvement of 
their revenues, and expect more rent, as they have less 
homage. ; The. tenant, who is far from perceiving that 
his condition is made better in the same proportion as 
that of his landlord is made worse, does not immedi- 
ately see why his industry is to be taxed more'he#vily 
than before. He refuses to pay the demand, and is 
ejected ; the ground is then let to a stranger, whq per- 
haps brings a larger stock, but who, taking the land at 
i^ full price, treats with the laird upon equal terms, 
and considers him not as a chief but as a trafficker in 
land. Thus the estate perhaps is improved, but the clan 
is broken. 

It seems to be the general opinion, that the .rents have 
been raised with too much eagerness. Some regard 
must be paid lo prejudice. Those who have hitherto 
paid but little, will not suddenly be persuaded to pay 
much, though they can afford it. As ground is gradual- 
ly improved, and the value of money decreases, the rent 
may be raised without any diminution of the farmer's 
profits ; yet it i&necessaiy in these countries, where the 
ejection of a tenant is a greater evil than in more popu«- 
lous places, to consider not merely what the land will 
produce, but with wl^at ability the i^abitwt cac^^ulti- 
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vate it. A certain ^tock can allow but a certain pap 
ment; for if the land be doubled,.and the stock remains 
the gaxae, the tenaat becomes no richer. The proprie- 
tiors of the Hig^ianda miglit perhaps often increase 
their incoi^e, b]^ subdividing the farm^ and allotting to 
e^^ery occupier only so many acres as he can profittablf 
employ, but that ttey want people. 

There see^as now, whatever be. the c%iise,^ to be 
through a great part of the Highlaufia a general dis- 
content. Th^ adherence which was lately professed by 
every man to the chief of his name, has now little pre- 
valence^ and he that Qannot live as he desires at home, 
list^is to the tale of fortunate islands, and haf^y re- 
gions^ where every man may have land of his own^ and 
eat the product of his labour without a superior. 

Those who have obtained g^iuits of American lands, 
have, as is well known, invited settlers from all quarters 
of the globe ; and among other places, where oppres- 
sion might produce a wish for new habitations, then* 
emissaries would not fail to try their persuasions in the 
isles of Scotlandy where, at the time when the clans 
were newly disunited from their chiefi^, and exaspera- 
ted by unprecedented exactions, it is no wonder that 
they prevailed. 

Whether the mischiefs of emigration were immedi- 
ately perceived^ naay be justly questioned. They who 
went first, were probably such a^ could best be spared; 
but the accounts sentbythe earliest adventurers,- whe- 
ther true or false, inclined many to follow them^ and 
whole neighbourhoods formed parties for removal ; so 
that departure from their native country is no longer 
exile. He that goes thus accompanied, carries with him 
,all that makes life pleasant H|p sits down m a better 
climate, surrounded by his kindred and his friends: 
they c^ry ^^ith them their languajg^, their opinions, their 
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popular song.89 and hereditary merriment : they change 
nothing but the place of their s^lxxie ; and of that change 
they perceive the benefit. 

^ This is the real effect of emigration, if those that go 
away together settle on the same spot, and preserve 
their ancient union. But some relate that t^ese adven- 
turous visitants of unknown regions, after a voyage 
passed in dreams of plenty and felicity, are dispersed at 
last upon a sylvan^ wilderness^ where their first yeara 
must be spent in toil to clear the ground which is after- 
wards to be tilled, and that the whole effect of their un- 
dertaking is only more fatigue and equal scarcity. 

Both accounts may be suspected. Those who are 
gone tvill endeavour by every art to draw others after 
them ; for as their numbers are greater, they will pro- 
vide better for themselves. When ^fb-va Scotia was 
first peopled, I remember a letter, published under the 
character of a New Planter, who related how much the 
climate put him in mind of Itaii/. Such intelligence the 
^ Hedridiana probably receive from their transmarine cor- 
respondents. But with equal temptations of interest, 
and perhaps with no greater niceness of veracity, the 
owners of the islands sprea3 stories of jimerican hard- 
ships, to keep their people content at home. 

Some methbd to stop this epidemic desire of wan- 
dering, which spreads its contagion from valley to val- 
ley, deserves to be sought with great diligence. In 
more fruitful countries, the removal of one, only makes 
room for the succession of another : but in the He* 
brides^ the loss of an inhabitant leaves a lasting vacui- 
ty ; for nobody bonrin any other parts of the world will 
choose this country for his residence ; and an island 
once depopulated will remain a desert, as lohg as the 
present facility of travel gives every one, who is dis- 
-contented aad unsettled^ the choice of his abodes ' 
n2 
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Let it be inquired, whether the first intention dP 
those who are fluttering on. the wing, and collecting a 
flock that thef may takethek flighty' be to attain good, 
or to avoid evil ? If they are dissatisfied with that pj 
of the globe which their l^rth has allotted theii^, am 
resolve not to Uve witiiont the pleasiices of happier cli- 
mates; if they long for bright sun^ and calm skies, 
and fibwery fields and fragrant gardens, I know not by 
what eloquence they can^he persuaded, or by what of- 
fers they can be hired to stay. 

But if they are driven from their native country by 
positive evils, and disgusted by ill trea^nent, real or 
imaginary, it were fit to^remove their grievance^ and 
quiet their resentment; since, if they hav§ been hither- 
to undutxful subjects, they will not much mend^ their 
principles by American conversation. 

To allure them into the army^ itwas thought proper 
to indulge them in the continuance ^f their national 
dress. If this concession could have any effect, it 
might easily be made. That dissimilitude of af^pear- 
ance, which was supposed to keep diem distinct &om 
the rest of the nation, might disincline them from coa- 
lescing with the PennsylvaniattB. or people of Connec- 
ticut, If the restitution of their arms will reconcile 
^them to their country, let them have again those wea- 
pons, which wiil not be more mischievous at home 
than in the colonies. That they may not fly from the in- 
crease of rent, I know not whether the general good 
does not require that the landlords be, for sl time^ re- 
strained in their demands, and kept quiet by pensions 
proportionate to their loss. 

To hinder insurrection by driving away the people, 
and to govern peaceably, by having no subjects, is an 
expedient that argues no great profundity of politics. 
To soften the obdurate, to conyhw:e . the mistaken, to 
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moUify the resentfal, are worthy of a statesman ^ biit 
it affords a legislator litde self-appkuse to consider, 
that where there was formerly an insurrection, there is 
jK>w a wilderness. 

It has been a question often agitated, without solu- 
tion, why those northern regions are now so thinly peo- 
pled, which formerly overwhelmed .with their armies 
the Roman empire? The ques^on supposes what I be- 
lieve is not true, that they had once more inhabitants 
than theyxould maintain, and overflowed only because 
they were full. 

This is to estimate the maimers of all countries and 
ages by our own. Migration, while the state of life was 
unsettled, and there was little communication of intel- 
ligence between distant places, was among the wilder 
nations of JSurofie capricious and casual. An adven- 
turous projector heard -oi a fertile coast iinoccupied, 
and led out a colony ; a chief of renown for bravery, 
called the young men together, and led them out to try 
what fortune would present When Caacr was in Gaulj 
he iovjsd the UTetvetiana prepaiing to, go they knew not 
whither, and put a stop to their motions* They settled 
again in their own oountry^ where they were so far 
from wanting room, that they had accumulated three 
years provision for their march. 

The religion of the north was military ; if they could 
not find enemies, it was their duty to make them: they 
travelled in quest of danger, and willingly took the 
chance of empire or death. If their troops were nu- 
merous, the countries from which they were collected 
are of vast extent, and without much exuberance of 
people great armies may be raised where every man is 
a sc^er. But their ||*ue numbers were never known. 
Those who were conquered by them are their histori- 
ans, and shame 1019:^^ have excited them to say, that they 
jf 3 
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were orerwhelmed with iBttltisliideB; T^icwoA is a mo- 
dern practice, tixe «meieat me&ed was- to guesa; and 
when nimibers are gueased; they are idways ins^^£ed. 

Thus England has for several years been^Ued with 
the achievements 6f seventy tl^oiisand Mgkktndtrs em- 
ployed in America. I have heard from an JBnglish offi- 
cer, not much inciinedto fitvour them,tiiattiieir beha- 
viour deserved a very high d^ree of military praise \ 
but their number has been much exaggerated. One 
ef the ministers told me, that seventy thousand mes 
could not have been found in all the Mghiamhy and 
that more than twelve thousand never took the field. 
Those that went to the Amtrican war, went to destruc- 
tion. Of the old Highland regiment, conmadag of 
twelve hundred, only seventy«six survived to see their 
country again. 

The GotMc swarms have at least been multiplied 
with equal liberality. That th^ bore no gres^ propor- 
tion to the iahaiHtants in whose countries they settled, 
is plun from the paucity of northern words now found 
in the provincial limguages. Their country ^«fiiM3t de- 
serted for want of room, because it was.covered with 
forests of vast extent; and the first effect of plenitude 
of inhabitants is the destruction of wood* As the ^m- 
rop,eans spread over Americay the lands are gradually 
laid naked. 

I would not be understood to say, that necessity had 
never any part in their expeditions. A nation, whose 
agriculture is scan^^ or tmskilfui, may be driven out by 
famine. A nation c^ himters may have exhausted their 
game. I only afBrm that the northern regions were not, 
when their irruptions subdued the i?oman«,overpe(^led 
with regard to their real extent ojf. territory, and power 
i)f fertility. In a country fully inhabited, however after- 
ward laid waste, evidei^ marks wUl remain of its form- 
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nothiog is known }x3tt that as we trace their state up* 
wards into alitiq«kf, their woods were, grefttert and 
their cultivateid ground was 1cm. 

That causes veiy difflerent f»oin wismt of room may 
produce a general disposition to seek another country, 
is apparent from the pres^it conduct of jthe HigtUand- 
€T8^ who are in some places reftdy. to threat^il a total 
secession. The nufiabers which have already go^e, 
though Hke other numbem they may be magirified, are 
rery great, and such as, if they had gone together and 
agreed upon any certain settlement, might have founded 
an independent government in the depths of the western 
continent. Nor are they only the lowest and most indi- 
gent; many men of considerable wealth have taken 
with them their traiaof labourers and dependants ; wd 
If they c^itinue the feudal BCheme of polityriaaj ^sU^ 
blish new clans in the other l^misphere. 

l*hat the immediate motives of their desenion must 
be imputed to their landlords, may be reasonably con- 
cluded, because some lairds of morib pvudence and le«j8 
rapacity have l»pt their vassals undiminished. From 
Raasay only one man had been seduced, and at Cot 
there was no wish to go away. 

--The traveller who comes hither from more opulent 
countries, to speculate upon the remains of pastoral 
life, will not much wonder that a common ^i^^/onrffr 
has no strong adherence to his native soil ; for of ani- 
mal enjoyments, or of physical good, he leaves nothing 
that he may not find again wheresoever he may be 
thrown. 

The habitations of men in the Hedrides mzy be dis- 
tinguished into huts and houses. By a house j I mean a 
building with one story over another : by a hut^ a dweU- 
ing with, only one floor. The laird, Vhcr formerly lived 
N 4 
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in a catf e, now Ibnes in a house ; somedaoies s^ciendy 
wsi^ but seldom very sp^i^ious or splendid. The 
lacksi^en and the ministers have cgmmonly houses. 
Wherever there is a house, the stranger finds a wel- 
comei and to the other ^yiU of exteniunating tacksmen, 
may be added the unavdtdable cessation of hospitaHtF« 
or the devolution of too heavy ^ burden on the mix&s- 
tcrs. 

Of the houses little «an be said.> They are small, 
and by the necessity <^accuinuiatisg stinres, where there 
a^e so few opportunities of purchase, tlie rooms are 
very heterogeneously fiUed. With wan^of cleanliness 
it were ingratitude to. reproach- them. The servants 
having been bred upon the naked«arth,tl»ok every 
floor clean, and the quick succession of guests, per- 
haps not always over-elegant, does not allow much time 
for adjusting their ymrtmCTit^^^ 

Huts are of many gradatk>ns; {rem murky dens to 
commodious dwellings. 

The^ wall of a common hut is always* built without 
mortar, by a skilful adaptfition of loose stones.- Some- 
times perhaps a double wall' of stones is raised, and 
the intermediate space filled wkh earth. The air is 
thus completely excluded. Some walls are, I think, 
fiwmed of turfs, held together by a wattle, or texture -of 
twigs. Of the meanest huts the first room is lighted by 
the entrance, and the second by the smoke-hc^e. The 
iire is usually made in the middle. But there are huts 
or dweilitigs of only one story, inhabited by gentlemen, 
which have walls cemented with mprtar^ glass win- 
dows, and boarded^doors. Of theae all have ctimneys, 
and some chimneys have* grates. 

The house and the furniture are not always nicely 
suited. We were driven once, by missing a passage, to 
the hut of a gentleman, where, after a very liberal sup- 
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|>er, when I ^as conducted to my chamber, I found an 
elegant bed of Indian cotton, spread with fine sheets. 
The accommodation was flattering ; I undressed my- 
self^ and felt my feet in the mire. The bed stood upon 
the' bare earth, which a long course of rain had soften* 
ed to a puddle; 

In pastoral countries the condition of the lowest rank 
of people is sufficiently wretched. Among mantifactur- 
ers, men that have no property may have ait and in- 
dustry, which make-thcm necessary, and therefore va- 
luable. But where flocks and com are the only wealUi, 
there are always more hands than work, and of that 
work there is- little in which skill and dexterity can be 
much distinguished. He therefore who is bom poor 
never can be rich. The son merely occupies'tbe place 
of the father, and life knows nothing of progression or 
advancement. 

The petty tenants, and labouring peasants, live in mi- 
serable cabins, which afford them little more than shel- 
ter from the storms. The boor of J^Torway is said to 
make all his own utensils. In the Hehrides^ whatever 
might be their ingenuity, the want of wood leaves them 
no materials. They ac^ probably content ^dth such ac- 
commodations as stones of different forms and sizes 
can afford them. 

Their food is not better thaa their lodging. They 
seldom taste the flesh of land-animals ; idr here are no 
markets. What each man eats is from his own stock. 
The great effect of « money is to-lireak i^operty into 
small parts. In tawns, he that has a shilling may have 
a piece of meat ; but^ where there is no commerce, no 
man can eat mutton but by killing a sheep. 

Fish in fair weather they need not want ; but, I be- 
lieve, man never lives Icmg oa fish, but by constraint^ 
he will rather feed upon roots and berries. 

N 5 
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The oidy fuel of the islaai^ is peat.. Th^ wood is 
all consiuned) and coal they have not yet fotsidb. Peal is 
dug out of the marshes, from the de|ifeh oi one foot to 
that of six. That is accoutited the best which is nearest 
thesur&ce. It appears to be a mass of black earth heki 
together by vegetable fibres. I know not whetiier the 
earth be bituminons, or wtether the fil»t» be not the 
only cMobustible part, which, by heating the hiterposed 
earth red hot, make a> burning mass. The heftt is not 
very strong or lasting^ The ashes «re yellowish) and in 
a iarge quantity. When th^y dig peat, they cut it into 
9qa»xe jaeces^ and pUe4t up to dry bjBiwie the house. 
In some places it has an offensive smell. It is like wood 
charked for the smith. The common method of making 
peat fires is by heaping it on the hearth ;,but it bums 
well in grates, and in the best houses is so used. 

The common opii)ion is, |hat peat grows again where 
it has been cut ;, which, as it seems to be cl^efiy a ve« 
geta.ble subalance, is not unlikely to be true, whe&et 
known or not to those who relate it* 

There are yifS^pfmU^ in ^ky and Maamy t but where 
they are too ^ distant, the housewives gripd their oats 
with a quern, or handmill, which consists of two stones, 
about a &Dt and a half in diameter ; the lower is a little 
Cfitnvex, to which the concavity of the upper must be 
fitted. In the middle of the upper stone is a round hole, 
and on one sidq i& a long handle. The^rinder sheds the 
^orn gradually mto tlie hole with one hand, and works 
the handle round with the other. The com slides down 
|he convexity of the lower stone,. ancj, by th^ moii.^ of 
the ui^r is grouQd in its pasa^if. These slones are 
lound in JLoc^bar, 

The islands afford few pleasure j^xcept to the hxt- 
dy sportsman, who can tread the moor and climb the 
BMuntain. the di&tan^;^ of on^ femily from f»other» in 
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xxK^es frequent intercourse impracticable. Visits last 
several days^^ and are commonly paid by .water; yet I 
never saw a boat furnished wkh benches, or made com- 
modious by any addition to.the.first fabric* Conveni^- 
cies are not missed where they never were enjoyed. 

The sokuce which the bagpipe can give, they have 
kmg enjoyed ; but among^ther changes, wluclrthe last 
revolution introduced, the use of the bagpipe begins to 
be forgotten. Some of the chief fiunilies still entertain a 
piper, whose office was anciently hereditaiy . Maerim* 
mon was a piper to Madeody and Rankm to Maclean of 
Col. 

The tunes.oftl^ bagpipe are tradidona]. There has 
been in Sky^ bey<Hid all time of memory, a college of 
pipers, under the direction of il^crimmon, wldchisnot 
quite extinct. There was anothec^in Mull^ superintend- 
ed by Rankin^ wMch expired about sixteen years ago. 
To these colleges,, while the pipe retamed its honour, 
the students of music repaired for education. I have 
had my dinner exhilarated by the bagpipe, ztjirnadaiey 
at Dunvegauy and in CoL > 

The general conversation of the islandevs. hfts nothv^ 
ing particular. I did not meet with the inquisitiv^iess* 
of which I have read, and suspect the judgmen^ta 
have been rashly made. A stranger of curiosity conies 
into a place where a stranger is> seldom seen : he im> 
portunes the people with questions, of which they can-^ 
not guess the motive, and gazes with surprise <m thia^a 
which they, having had them always before their eyes,, 
do not suspect of anything wonderful. He appearato 
them like some being of another world, and then 
thinks it peculu^r that they take their tum4o inquiry 
whence he comes, and whither he is goings 

s 6 
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The idands were long unfurnished with instruction 
for youth, and none but the sons of gentlem^i could 
have any literature. There are nwr parocfaisd schools^ 
to which the lord of everymanor pays a certain stipend. 
Here the children are taught to read ; but by the rule 
of their institution, they teach only EngUshy so that 
the natives read a language which they may never use 
or undeastand. If a parish, which oft«n happens, con- 
tains several islands, the school being bi^ in one, 
cannot assist the rest. This is the state of Co^, which, 
however, is more enlightened than some other places ; 
for the deficiency is supplied by a young gentleman^ 
who,'€orhis own improvement, travels « very year on 
foot over the BigMands .to the session at Merdeen ; 
and at his return* during the vacaticm, teaches to read 
and write in his native island. 

In SJty there are two grammai^fihools, where board- 
ers are taken to be regularly educated. The price of 
board is from three pounds, to four pounds ten shil- 
lings a year, and that of instruction is half a crown a 
quaiter. But the ^ scholars are birds of passage, who 
live at school only in the summer; for in winter pro- 
, visicm canopt be made for any ccmsiderable number 
in ono place. This periodical dispersion impresses 
strongly the scarcity of these countries, v 

Having heard of no boarding school for la^es nearer 
iYim Invemessj I. suppose their ^education is generally 
domestic. The elder daughters of the higher families 
are^scnt into the worlds and may contribute by their ac- 
quisitions to the improvement of the rest. 

Women must here study to be eidier pleasing or use- 
ful. Their de^clencies are seldom supplied by ' very 
liberal for^nes. A hundred pounifc is a portion be- 
yond the hppe-of any but the laird's daughter. They 
do not indeed often give inoney with their daughters ; 



the question is, how many cows a yoiing lady wilf 
bring' her husband? A rich maiden has from ten to 
forty ; but two cows are a decent fortune for one who 
pretends to no distinction. 

The religion of the islands is that of the kirk of 
Scotland, The gentlemen with whom I conversed are 
all intlin^d to the English liturgy; but they arc 
oWiged'to maintain the established minister, and the 
country is too poor to aflPbrd payment to another, wh^ 
must live wholly on the contribution of his audience^ 

They therefore all attend the worship of the kirk, 
as often as a visit from their minister, or the practicabili- 
^ of travelling, gives thetn an opportunity; nor have 
they any reason to complain of insufficient pastors; fot* I 
saw not one in the islands whom I had reason to think 
either deficient in learning, or irregular in life ; but 
found several with whoth I could not converse without 
wishing, as my respect increased, that they had not 
been presbyterians. 

The ancient Hgour of puritanism is now very much 
relaxed, though all' are not yet equally enlightened. I 
sometimes met with prejudices sufficiently malignant, 
but they were prejudices of ignorance. The ministers 
in the islands had attained such knowledge as may 
justly be admired in men, who have no motive to study, 
but generous curiosity, or what is still better, desire of 
usefulness ; with such politeness as so narrow a circle 
of converse could not have supplied, but to minds na- 
turally disposed to Elegance. 

Reason and truth will prevail at last. The most 
learned oiihe Scottish doctors would now gladly admit 
a form of prayer, if the people would endure it. The 
zeal or rage of congregations has its different degrees. * 
In some parishes the Lord's Prayer ia suffered; in 
others^ it is still rejected' as a form ; and he that should 
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make it part of his supplication would be.su^ected of 
heretical pravity. ^ 

The principle upon which extemporary prayer, was 
originally introduced, is no longer adwtted. The mi- 
nister formerly, in the effusion of hir prayer, expected 
immediate and perhaps percepdUe inspiration, and 
^erefore thought it his duty not to thit^ before what 
he should say. It is now universally confessed, that 
men pray as they speak on other occasions, acccHxling 
to the general measure of their abilities and attain- 
ments. Whatever each may think of aibcmprescry^ed 
by another, he cannot but believe that he>caa himself 
compose by study and meditation a better prayer than 
will rise in his mind at a sudden call ; and if he has 
any hope of supernatural help,^ why may he not as well 
receive it when he writes as when he speaks I 

In the variety of mental powers,, some must perform 
extemporary prayer witii much imperfection ; and in 
the eagerness and rashness of contradictory (pinions, if 
public liturgy be left to the private judgment of eveiy 
minister, the congregation may often be- offended or 
misled. 

There is in Scotland^ as amon^ ourselves, a restless 
suspicion of popish machinations, and a clamour of 
mime reus converts to the Romish religion. The report 
is, I believe, in both parts of the island equally false. 
The Romish religion is professed only in Egg and Cana^ 
two small islands, into which the reformation never 
made its way. If any missionaries are busy in the High- 
lands^ their zeal entitles them to respect, even from 
those who cannot think favourably of thoir doctrine. 

The political tenets of the islanders 1 was not. curi- 
ous to investigate, and they were not eager to obtrude. 
Their conversation is decent and inoffensive. They 
disdain to drink for th^ir principles, and there is no 
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disaffeclijDii at their tables. I never li^^d a health offiMc* 
ed by a Highlander that might not have circulated with 
propriety within the pceciocts of the king's palace. 

Legal govemment has yet something of novelty to 
which ^ey c»anot perfectly conform. The ancl^ 
spdrit that appealed only to the sword is yet among 
theip. The t«nant of Scaifia^ an island belonging to 
MacdomUdy took ao care to bring his rent $ y(ksa the 
landlord talked of exai:;ting payment^ he declared hiti^ 
rosoiutioii to keep his ground and drive all intri^deni 
from the island, and continued to feed his cattle as on 
his own landf till it became necessary lor the sheriff to 
dislodge him by violence. 

The various kinds of superstition which prevailed 
here» as in all other regions of ignorance, are by thp 
diligence of the ministers almiost extirpated. 

Of Brovmyy mentioned by Martin^ nothing has beei^ 
heard for many years, firowny was a sturdy fairy ; who, 
if he \i^$ fed) und kindly treated, would, as they said, 
do a great deal of work. They now pay him no wages, 
and are content to labour for themselves. 

In Troday within these three-and-thirty years, milk 
was put every Saturday for Greogach^ or the old man 
with the long beard. Whether Greogach was courted 
as kind, or dreaded as terrible, whether they meant, by 
giving him the milk, to obtain good or avert evil, I was 
not informed. The minister is now living by whom the 
practice was abolished. 

They have still ampng them a great number jof 
charms for the cure of different diseases ; they are all 
invocations, perhaps transmitted to them from the times 
of popery, whicii increasing knowledge will bring into 
disuse. 

They have opinions^ which cannot be ranked with 
auperstition} because they regard only naturiil effects. 
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They expect better crops of grain, by sofwing their seed 
in the moon's increase. The moon has great iBfiuencc 
in vulgar philosophy. In my memory it vfza a precept 
annually given in one of the English almanacs, io kill 
hogs when the moon was increasing^ and the bacon 
would firorve the better in boiling. 

We should have had little claim to the praise of cu- 
riosity, if we had not endeavoured with particular at- 
tention to examine the question of the second sight. 
Of an opinion received for centuries by a whole nation, 
and supposed to be confirmed through its whoUp descent 
by a series of successive facts, it is desirable that the 
truth should be established, or the fallacy detected^ 

The second sight is an impression made either by 
the mind upon the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, 
by which things distant or future are perceived, and 
seen as if they were present. A man on a journey far 
from home falls from his horse ; another, who is per- 
haps at work about the house, sees him bleeding on the 
ground, commonly with a landscape of the place where ^ 
the accident befalls him. Another seer, driving home 
his cattle, or wandering in idleness, or musing in the 
sunshine, is suddenly surprised by the appearance of a 
bridal ceremony, or funeral procession, and counts the 
mourners or attendants, of whom, if he knows them, he 
relates the names, if he knows them not, he can describe 
the dresses. Things distant are seen at the instant when 
they happen. Of things future I know not that there is 
any rule for determining the time between the sig^t 
and the event. 

This receptive faculty, for power it cannot be called, 
is neither voluntary nor constant. The appearances 
have no dependance upon choice : they cannot be sum- 
moned, detained or recalled. The impressicm is sudden, 
and the effect often painful. ... 
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By the term second sights seems to be meant a mode 
of 8eeing> superadded to that ^Mch nature generally 
bestows. In the Erse it is called taiachs which signifies 
likewise a spectre, or a vision. I know not, nor h it 
Ukely that the Bighianders ever exanimed, whether by 
taUchj used for second sightytY^tj mean the power of 
seeing, or the thing seen. 

' I do not find it to be true, as k is reported, -that to^lhe 
second «J^A^ nothing is presented but phantoms of evil^ 
Good seetnsto have the same proportion in those vi- 
sionary scenes, as it obtains in real life : almost -all rc- 
maj*kab]e events have evil ier their basis; sM[id are 
either miseries incurred, or miseries escaped. Our 
sense is so much stronger of what we sulfer, than of 
what we enjoy^- that the ideas of pain predominate ki 
almost every mind. What is recollection but a revival: 
of vexations, or history but a record of wars, treason^ 
and calamities? Death, which is considered zA the 
greatest evil, happens to all. The greatest good, be it 
what it will, is the lot but of a part. 

That they should often see death is to be expected; 
because death is an event frequent and important. But 
they see likewise more pleasii^ incidents. A gentle- 
man told me, that when he had <»ice gone far from his 
own island, one of his labouring servants predicted his 
return, and described the livery of his attendant, which 
he had never worn at home; and which had been, 
without any previous design, occasionally given him. 

Our desire of information was keen, and our inquirj^ 
frequent. Mr. BosweU's frankness and gaiety made 
every body communicative; and we heard many taleis 
of these airy shows, with more or less evidence and 
distinctness. 

It is the common talk ofthe Lowland Scota^ that the 
notion of the second sight is wearing away with odier 
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superstitions ; and that its reality is no kmger s^J^KJsed, 
but by the grossest people. How far its prevatoBce 
ever extended, or what ground it has lost, I know not. 
The islanders of all degrees, whether of rank or un- 
derstanding, universally admit it, except the nwnisters, 
who universally deny it, and are suspected to deny it, 
in consequence of a system, against conviction. One of 
them honestly told me, that he came to Sky with a re- 
solution not to believe it. 

Strong reasons for incredulity will readily occur. 
This faculty of seeing things out of sight is local, and 
commonly useless. It is a breach of the common order 
of things, without any visible reason or perceptible be- 
nefit. It is ascnbed only to a people very little enlight- 
ttied; and among them, for the most part, to the mean 
md ignorant. 

* To the confidence of these objections it may be re- 
plied, that by presuming to determine what is fit, and 
ifhat is beneficial, they presuppose more knowledge 
df the universal system than man has attained; and 
therefore depend upon principles too complicated and 
extensive for our comprehension ; and that there can 
be no security in the consequence, when the premises 
are not understood; that the second sight is only won- 
derful because it is rare, for, considered in itself, 'it 
involves no more difficulty than dreams, or perhaps 
than the regular exercise of tiie cogitative faculty; 
that a general opinion of communicative impulses, or 
visionary repi^sentations, has prevailed in all a^estmd 
all nations; that particular instances have been given, 
with such evidence as neither Bactn ftor Boyle has 
been able to resist; that siidden itnpressions, which the 
event has verified, have been felt by more than own or 
Jiublish them ; that the second sight of the Hebrides 
implies only the local frequency of a power wjiiich is no 
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^here totally unknown; and that wheie we 'arc unaiU« 
to decide by antecedent reason^ we muat be content t» 
yield to the force <rf testimc^y. ' 

By pretension to second sighty no profit was ever 
sought or- gained. It is an involuntary affecUon^ in 
which neither hope nor fear are known to have any 
part. Those who profess to feel it do not boast of it as 
a privilege, nor are considered by others as advai^ge* 
ously distinguished. They have no temptati<m to feign; 
and their hearers have no motive to encourage the 
imposture. 

To talk with any of these seers is not easy. There 
is one living in Sky^ with whom we would have 0ad^ 
conversed; but he was very gross and ignorant, and 
knew no EngHsh. The proportion in these countries of 
the poor to the rich is such, th«ft if we suppose the 
quality to he accidental, it can very rarely happen to a 
man of education ; uid yet on such men it has sonter 
times fallen. There is now a secoiid i^hted gentleman 
in the Highlands, who complains of the terrors te 
which he is exposed. 

The foresight of the seers is not always presciences 
they are impressed with images, of which the event 
only shows them the meaning. They tell what th^ 
have seen to others, who are at. that time not more 
knowing than themselves, hut may become at last very 
adequate witnesses, by compaxing the narradve witi^ 
its verification. 

To collect sufficient testimonies for the satisfectioft 
of the public, or of ourselves,, would have required 
more time than we could bestow. There is, against it, 
the seeming luialogy of things confusedly seen, and 
little understood; and for it, the indistinct cry of na^ 
tional persuasi&n, which inay be perhaps resolved at 
last into prejudice and tradition* I never could advance 
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my curiosity to conviction, but came away at last only 
irilling to believe. 

As there subusts no longer in the islands much of 
' that peculiar and discriminative form of life, of which 
the idea had delighted our imagination, we vere willing 
to listen to such accounts of past times as would be 
given us. But we soon found what memorials were to 
be expected from an illiterate people, whose whole 
time is a series of distress; where every morning is 
labouring with expedients for the evenings and where 
all mental pains or pleasure arose from the dread of 
winter, the expectadon of spring, the caprices of their 
chiefs, and the modons of the neighbouring clans; 
where there wa;s neither shame from ignorance, nor 
pride in knowledge ; neither curiosity to. inquire, nor 
vanity to communicate. 

The chiefs indeed were exempt from urgent penury 
laid daily difficulties; and in their houses were pre- 
served what accounts remained of past ages. But the 
chiefs were sometimes ignorant and careless, and 
sometimes kept busy by turbulence and contention; 
and one generation of ignorance effaces the whole series 
of unwritten history. Books are faithful repositories, 
which may be a while neglected or forgotten; but 
when they are opened again, will again impart their 
instruction: memory, once interrupted, is not to be 
recalled. Written learning is a jRxed luminary, which, 
after the cloud that had hidden it has passed away, is 
again bright in its proper station. Traictidon is but a 
meteor, which, if once it falls, cannot be rekmdled. 

It seems to be universally supposed, that much of 
the local history was preserved by the bards, of whom 
dne is said to have been retained by every great family. 
After these bards were some of my *first inquiries ; and 
I received such answers, as, for a while, made me 
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please i&jrself with my increase of knowledge; for I 
had not then learned how to estimate the narration of a 
Highlander. 

Thpy said that a great family had a bardond a sena 
c/iiy who were the poet and historian of the house; and 
an old gentleman told me that he .remembered one of 
each. Here was a dawn o^ intelligence. Of men that 
had lived within memoi7» some certain knowledge 
might be attained. Though the office had ceased, its 
effec^ might continue; the pppms might be founds 
though there was no poet. 

Another conversation indeed informed me, that the 
same man was both bard and senachi. This variatioii 
discouraged me; but as the practice might be different 
in different times, or at the .same time in different fami-* 
lies, there was yet no reason for supposing that I must^ 
necessaxily sit do¥m in total ignorance. 

Soon after I was told by a. gentleman, who is gene- 
rally acknowledged the greatest master of Hebridian 
antiquities, tliat there had indeed once been both bards 
and senachies; and that senachi signified the man cftalk^ 
or of conversation; but that neither baixl nor senachi 
had existed for some centuries. I have no reason to 
suppose it exactly known at what time the custom 
ceased, nor did it probably cease in all houses at once. 
But whenever the practice of recitation was disused* 
the works, whether poetical or historical, perished with 
the authors; for in those times nothing had been writ- 
ten in the Erne language. 

Whether the man of talk was an historian, whose 
office was to tell truth, or a story-teller, like those 
which were in the last century, and perhaps are now 
among the /m/t, whose trade was only to amuse> it now 
would be vain to inquire. 

. • . ^ y. 
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Most of the domestic offices were, I believe, here- 
ditary; and probably the laureat of a claii was always 
the son of the last laureat The history of the race 
could no otherwise be communicated or ret^ned; but 
What genius could be expected in a poet by mheHtance ? 

The nation was wholly illiterate. Neither bards nor 
scnachies could write or read ; but if they were igno- 
rant, there was no danger of detection ; they were be- 
lieved by those whose vanity they flattered. 

The recital of genealogies, which has been con- 
sidered as very efficacious to Oie preservation of a true 
series of ancestry, was anciently made when the heir 
of the family came to fnanly age. This practice has 
never subsisted within time of memory, nor was much 
credit due to such rehearsers, who might obtrude fic- 
ticious pedigrees, either to please their meters, or to 
hide the deficiency of their own memorites. 

Where the chiefs of the Highlands have found the 
histories of their descent is difficult to tell ; for no Mrse 
genealogy was ever written. In general this only is evi- 
dent, that the principal house of a clan must be very 
ancient, and that those must have lived long in a place, 
of whom it is not known when they came tiiither. 

Thus hopeless are all attempts fo find any traces of 
Highland learning. Nor are their primitive customs 
and ancient manner of life otherwise than very faintly 
and uncertainly remembered by the present race. 

The peculiarities which strike the native of a com- 
mercial country, proceeded in a great measure from 
tbe* want of money. To the servants and dependants 
that were not domestics (and, if an estimate be made 
from the capacity of any of their old houses which I 
have seen, their domestics could have been but few) 
were appropriated certain portions of land for their sup- 
port. Macdomid.h&& a piece of ground yet> caUed the 
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Bards, or Semichies fiejd. When a beef was killed for 
the house, particHiar parts were clamed as f(^s by the 
several o&cers, or workmen. What was the right of 
each I have apt learned. The head belonged to the 
smith) aad the udd<8r of a cow to the piper ; the weaver 
had likewise his particular part; and so many pieces 
foHowed these prescriptive claims, that the laird's was 
at last but little. 

The payment of rent in kind has been so long dis- 
^3ed in Mngland, that it is totally forgotten^ It wa» 
practised very lately in the Hebrides^ and probably still 
continues, not cMiIy at St. KUduy where money is not yet 
known, but>in others of the smaller and remoter islands- 
It were perhaps to be desired, that no change in this 
particular should have been made. When the laird 
could, only eat the produce of his lands, he was under 
the necessity of residing upon them; and wJien the 
tenant could not convert his stock into more portable 
riches, he could- never l^e tempted away from his fan^, 
from the only place where he could be we^thy. Money 
confounds subordination, by overpowering the distinc- 
tions of rank and birth, and weakens authority, by sup- 
plying, power of resistance, or expedients for escape* 
The feudal system*is formed for a nation employed in 
agriculture, and has never long kept its hold where 
gold and silver have become comimon. 

Their arms wei?e anciently the glaymore^ or great 
two-handed sword, and afterwards the two-edged sword 
and target, or buckler^ which was sustained on the left; 
arm. In the midst of the target, which was made of 
wood, covered with leather, and studded with nails, i^ 
.slender lance, about two feet long, was soilsetimes fix* 
ed ; it was heavy and. cumberous, and accordingly haft 
for some time past been gradually laid aside. Very few 
targets were at Culloden. Thie dirk» or broad dagger, I 
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am afraid, was of more use in pnvate quarrels than in 
battles. The Locht^er axe is only a slight alteration of 
the old ^n^/i£A bill. 

After all that has been said of the force and terror of 
the Highland sword, I could rfot find that the art of de- 
fence was any part of common education. The gentle- 
men were perhaps sometimes skilful gladiators, but the 
common men had no other powers than those of vio- 
lence and courage. Yet it is well known that the onset 
of the Highlanders was very formidable. As an army 
cannot consist of philosophers, a panic is easily excited 
by any unwonted mode of aainoyance. New dangers 
are naturally magnified ; and men accustcmied only to 
exchange bullets at a distance, and rather to hear ^eir 
enemies than see them, are discouraged and amazed 
when they find themselves encountered h^sind to hand, 
and catch the gleam of steel flashing in their faces. 

The Highland weapons gave opportunity for many 
exertions of personal courage, and sometimes for sin- 
gle combats in the field, like those which occur so fre- 
quently in fabulous wars. At FalkirkyZ. gentleman now 
living, was, I suppose after the retreat of the king's 
troops, engaged at a distance from the rest with an 
Irish dragoon. They were both skilful swordsmen,*and 
the contest was not easily decided : the dragoon at last 
had the advantage, and the Highlander called for quar- 
ter ; but quarter was refused him, and the fight con- 
tinued till he was reduced to defend himself upon his 
kflee. At that instant one of the Macleodn came to his 
rescue -, who, as it is said, offered quarter to the dra- 
•goon, but he thought himself obliged to reject what he 
had before refused, and, as battle gives little time to de- 
liberate, was immediatdy killed. 

Funerals were formerly solemnized by calling mul- 
, tit^des together, and entertaining them at u great ex- 
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pe«0e. TJuB em«iktioa of usel^fts cost has been for 
some time discouraged, and at last in the Isle of Sky 
is almost suppressed. 

Of the JErae language, as I understand nothing, I 
. canoot say more than I have been told. It is the rude 
speech of a barbarous people, who had few thoughts to 
express, and were content, as they conceived grossly, 
to be grossly understood. After what has been lately 
talked. of H^^kland bards, and Highlftnd genius, many 
will startle when they are told,.that the Erse never was 
a written language ; that there is not in the world s^ 
JSr«f manuscript a hundred years old ; and that the 
souads of the Highlanders were never expressed by 
letters^ till some little books of piety were translatedi 
Und a metrical version of the Psalms was made by the 
eynod of Argyle. Whoever therefore now writes in 
this language, spells according to his own perceptiqn 
of the sound and hb ownidea of the power of the let- 
ters. The WeUh and the IrUh are cultivated tongues. 
The Wekhy two hundred years ago, insulted their 
EnglUh neighbours for the instability of their orthogra- 
phy ; while, the Erse merely floated in the breath of 
the people, and could therefore receive Uttle improve- 
ment.- 

When a language be^s to teem with books, it is 
tending to refinement ; as.those who undertake to teach 
oUiers must have imdergone some labour in improving 
themselves, they sf t a proportionate value on their own 
thoughts, and wish to enforce them by efficacious exr 
pressions ; speech becomes embodied and perman«nt ; 
different modaaand phrases are compared, and the best 
obtains an estafoUshment? By degrees, 0{ie age im^ 
proves upcovanother. Exactness is Erst obtained, an4 
afterwards elegance. But diction, merely vocal, is^- 
ways in its childho<%d. As no man leavea his eloquence 
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behind himj the new generations have all to learn. 
There may possibly be books without a polished lan- 
guage^ but there can be no polished language without 
books. 

That the bards could not read more than the rest of 
their countrymen, it is reasonable to suppose ; because, 
if they had read, they could probably have written ; and 
how high their compositions may reasonably be rated, 
an inquirer may best judge by considering what stores 
of imagery, what principles of ratiocination, what com- 
prehension of knowledge, and wh^t delicacy of elocu- 
tion he has known any man attain who cannot read. 
The state of the bards was yet more hopeless. He that 
cannot read, may now converse with those that can ; 
but the bard was a barbarian among barbarians, who, 
' knowing nothing himself, lived with others that knew 
no more. 

There 1ms lately been in the islands one p£ these 
illiterate poets, who hearing the Bible read at church, 
is said to have turned the sacred history into verse. I 
heard part of a dialogue composed by him, translated 
by a young lady in MuU^ and thought it had more mean- 
ing than I expected from a man totally uneducated ; 
hut he had some t}pportunities of knowledge ; he lived 
among a learned peoplji. After all that has beenldone 
for the instruction of the Highiandersy the antipathy be- 
tween their language and literature still continues ; and 
* no man that has learned only JSr^e^is, at this time, able 
to read. 

The £r^€ has many dialects, and the words used in 
. some islands are ncA always known in othersi In litemte 
nations, though the pronunciation, and sometimes the 
w^rds of common speech, may differ, as now in -£«^- 
I<mdf conopared with the *outh of Scotland^ yet there is 
ft written dicjion, which piprya4es all dialects, and n 
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understood in every province. But where the whole 
language is colloquial, he that has only one part, nevep 
gets the rest, aS he cannot get it but by change of resi- 
dence. 

In an unwritten speech, nothing that is not very short 
is transmitted from one generation to another. Few 
"have opportunities of hearing a long composition often 
enough to learn it, or have inclination to repeat it so 
often as is necessary to retain it ; and what is once for- 
gotten is lost for ever, I believe there cannot be re- 
covered in the whole Erse language, five hundred lines 
of ^Vhich there is any evidence to prove them a hun- 
dred years old. Yet I hear that the father of Osdan 
boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry, which he 
suppresses, because they are too good for the EngRsh. 

He that goes into the Highlanda with a mind natu- 
rally acquiescent, ' and a credulity eager for wonders, 
may come back with an opinion very different from 
mine ; for the inhabitants, knowing the ignorance of all 
strangers in their language and antiquities, perhaps afe 
not very scrupulous adherents to truth ; yet I do not 
say that they deliberately speak studied falsehood, or 
have a settled purpose to deceive. They have inquired 
and considered little, and do not always feel their own 
ignorance. They are not much" accustomed to be inter* 
rogated by others : and seem never to have thought 
upon interrogating themselves ; so that if they do ncft 
know what they tell to be true, they likewise do not 
distinctly perceive it to.be false. 

Mr. Bostoell was very diligent in his inquiries ; and 
the result of liis investigations was, that the answer to 
the second question was commohly such ad nullified 
the answer to the first. 

We were a while told, that they had an old transla- 
tion of thb scriptures ; and told it till it would appeiCr 
o 2 
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obstinacy to inquire again. Yet by condnued accutnu- 
lation of questions we found, that the translation meant, 
if any meaning there were, was nothing else than the 
Irish Bible. 

We heard of manuscripts that were, or that had 
been, in the hands of somebody's father or grandfather ; 
but at last we had no reason to believe they were other 
than Irish. Martin mentions Irish y but never any Em 
manuscripts, to be found in the islands in his .time. 

I suppose my opinion of the poems of Osaian is 
already discovered. I believe they never existed in any 
other form than that which we have seen. The editor, 
or author, never could show the original ; nor can it be 
shown by any other ; to revenge reasonable incredulity, 
by refusing evidence, is a degree of insolence, with 
which the world is not yet acquainted j and stubborn 
audacity is the last refuge of guilt It would be easy to 
show it if he had it; but whence could it be had ? It is 
too long to be remembered, and the language formerly 
had nothing written. He has doubtless inserted names 
that circulate in popular stories, and may have trans- 
lated some wandering ballads, if any can be found ; and 
the names, uid some of the images, being recollected^ 
make an inaccurate auditor imagine, by the help of 
Caledonian bigotry, that he has formerly heard the 
whole. 

I asked a very learned minister in Sky^ who had used 
all arts to make me believe the genuineness of the 
book, whether at Ijist he believed it himself? but he 
would not auLSwer. ,He wished me to be deceived 
for the honour of his country j but would not directly 
and formally deceive me. Yet has this man's testimony 
been publicly produced, as of one that held Fin^cl to 
be the work of O^sian, 
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. It is said} that some men of integrity profess to have 
heard parts of it, but they all heard them when they 
were boys; and it was never said that any of them codld 
recite six lines. They remember names, and perhaps 
some proverbial sentiments; and having no distinct 
ideaS) coin a resemblance without an original. The per- 
suasion of the Scotsy however, is far from universal ; 
and in a question so capable of proof, why should doubt 
be suffered to continue ? The editor has been heard to 
say, tliat part of the poem was received by him, in the 
Sajc:on character. He has then found, by some peculiar 
fortune, an unwritten language, written in a charac- « 
ter which the natives probably never beheld. 

I have yet supposed no imposture but in the pub* 
lisher ; yet I am far from certainty, that some transla- 
tions have not been lately made, that may now be ob- 
truded as parts of the original work. Credulity on one 
part is a strong temptation to deceit on the other, es- 
pecially to deceit of which no personal injury is the 
consequence, and which flatters the author with his 
own ingenuity. The 5co/» have something to plead for - 
their easy reception of an improbable filriLion : they are 
seduced by their fondness for their supposed ancestors.* 
A Scotchman must be a very sturdy moralist, who does 
not love Scotland better than truth ; he will always love 
it better than inquiry : and if falsehood flatters his va- 
nity, will not be very diligent to detect it. Neither 
ought tiie English to be much influenced by Scotch 
authority ; for of the past and present state of the whole 
Erae naticm, the Lonolanders are at least as ignorant as 
ourselves^ To be ignorant is painful ; but it is danger- 
ous to quiet our uneasiness by the delusive opiate of 
hasty persuasion. 
But this is the age in which those who could not read 

have been supposed to wme; in which the giants of 
o 3 
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antiquated romance have been exhS>ited as realties. 
}f we know little of the ancient Highlanders, let us not 
fill the vacuity with Osaian. If we have not searched 
the Magellanic regions, let us however forbear to people 
them with Pat agon; 

Having waited some days at Armidel, we were flat- 
tered at last with a wind that promised to convey us to 
Mull. We went on board a boat that was taking in 
kelp, and left the isle of Sky behind us. We were 
doomed to' experience, like others, the danger of trust- 
ing to the wind, which blew against us, in a short time, 
with such violence, that we, being no seasoned sailors 
. were willing to call it a tempest. I was sea-skk and 
laid down. Mr. Bt^well kept the deck. The master 
knew not well whither to go; and our difficulties noight 
perhaps have filled a very pathetic page, had not Mr. 
Maclean of Coly who, with every other qualificati(m 
>vhich insular life' requires, is a y&rj active and skilful 
mariner, piloted us seie into his own harfo<mr« 

COL. 

In the morning we found ourselves under tlie isle of 
Col^ where we kmded ; and passed the first day and 
night with captain Maclean^ a gentleman wiio has liv- 
ed sometime in the Eaat^Indiea^ but liaving dethroned 
no nabob, is not too rich to settle in his own coun- 
try. 

Next day the wind was fair, and we might have had 
an easy passage to Mull ; but having, contrarily to our 
own intention, landed upon a new island^ we would not 
leave it wholly unexamined. We therefore suffered the 
vessel to depart without us, and trusted 'the skies for 
another wind. 

Mr. Maclean of Co/, ha\ung a very numerous family, 
has, for some time past, resided at Aberdeen^ that. he 
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naay superintend their educaUon, and leaves the young 
gentleman our friend, to govern his dominions, with 
the full power of a Highland chief. By the absence of 
the laird's family, our entertainment was made more 
difficult, because the house was in a great degree 
disfumished ; but young CoVs kindness and activity 
supplied all defects, and procured us more than suffi- 
cient accommodation. 

Here I first mounted a little Highldnd steedj and if 
there had been many spectators, should h^ve been 
somewhat ashamed of my figure in the march. The , 
horses of the islands, as of other barren countries, are 
very low : they are indeed musculous and strong, be- 
yond what^beir size gives reason,for expecting ; but % 
bulky man upon one of their backs makes a very dis<r 
proportionate appearance. 

From the^ habitation of captain Maclean we went to 
Grisa^ol, but called by the way on Mr. Hector MaC' 
lean, the minister of Colj whom we found in a hut, that 
is, a house of only one floor, but with windows and 
chimney, and not inelegantly furnished. Mr. Maclean 
has the reputalioti of great learning ; he is seventy- 
seven years old, but not infirm, with a look of venerable 
dignity excelling what I remember. in any other man. 
His conversation was not unsuitable to his appear- 
ance; I lost some of his good will, by treating a heret- 
ical writer with more regard than, in his opinion, a he- 
retic could -deserve. I honoured his orthodoxy, and did 
not much censure his asperity. A man who has settled 
his 0{Hmons, does not loVe to have the tranquillity of his 
conviction disturbed ; and at seventy-seven it is time to^ 
be in earnest. . - 

Mention was made of the £r8e translation of the New. 
Testament, which has been lately published, and oif 
which the lejuned Mr. Macqueen pf Sky spoke with ' 
o 4 ' 
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coniinendation ; but Mr. Maclean said, he did not use 
it) because he could make the text more intelligible to 
Us auditors by an extemporary versicm. From this I 
inferred that the language of the translation was not 
the language of the isle of Co/. 

He has no public edifice for the exercise of his mi- 
nistry ; and can officiate to no greater number^than a 
room can contain ; and the room of a hut is not very 
large. This is all the opportunity of worship that is 
now granted to the inhabitants of the island, some of 
whom must travel tliither perhaps ten miles. Two 
chapels were erected by their ancestors, of which I saw 
the skeletons, which now stand faithful witnesses of 
the triumph of reformation. 

The want of churcfies is not the only Mipedinient to 
piety : there is likewise a want of ministers. A parish 
often contains more islands than one ; and each island 
can have the minister only in its own turn. At Raasay 
they had, I think, a right to service only every third 
Sunday. All the provision made by the preseikit eccle- 
siastical constitution, for the inhabitants of about a hun- 
dred square miles, is a prayer and' sermon in a little 
room, once in three weeks : and even this parsimonious 
distribution is at the mercy of the weather : and in 
those islands where the minister does not reside, it is 
impossible to tell how many weeks or months may pass 
without any public exercise of religion. 

GRI9SIP0L IN COL. 

After a short conversation with Mr. Maclcatiy we 
went on to Grissipoly a house and farm tehanted by Mr. 
Macsweyn, where I saw more of the ancient fife of a 
I^ghlander than I had yet found. Mv^.Macs'weyn could 
Speak no EnglUhy and had'n€ver seen any other places 
than the islands of Skyy Mully and Col : but she was 
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hospitahle and good ,hum<nired,- and spread her table 
with a^^cierit liberality. We found t,ea here, a^ in eve-' 
ly other place, but our spoons w.^re of horn. 

The house of Gm«j/i a/ stands by a, brook very clear 
and quick ; which is, I suppose, one of the most copi- 
ous streams in the island. This place was the sceiye jof 
an actios, ni^ic^ celel^rated in the traditicHial histoiy of 
CoitJbi^t which prpbably no two relaters will tell alike. 

JSonie time, in the obscure ages, Macneil of Barra 
marled the l^dy -A/ac/ean, who, had the isle of Col for 
ker jointure. Whether Macneil detained Co/, when the 
^idow was dead, or whether she lived so long as to 
make Jier heirs impatient, is perhaps not now known. 
The younger son, called John Gervea or John the giant ^ 
a maa of gr^at strength, M^ho w%s then in Ireland j either 
for sa&ty or for education, dreamed of recovering his 
iiihl^itMice ; ,and getting sonoe adventurers together, 
which in those unsettled times was not hard to do, in- 
vaded Col, He was. driven away^but was not discour- 
. aged, and collecting new followers, in three years came 
agaiawith fifty men. In his way he stopped at Jirtori- 
nish in.Morverviy where his uncle was prisoner to Mac- 
ieodfMk^ wa&then wi^ bis,enpmies in a tent. Maclean 
took wMh. him only one sjervant, , whom he ordered to . 
stay at the outside,. and. where he should see the tent 
, pressed outwards, :^ strike wi^b his dirk ; it being the 
iateDtion of MtSKhan^ as any man provoked him, to lay 
^handa upon him, and push him back. He entered the 
tent alonfiy> with bis Lqthaber axe in his hand, and 
struck, such Urror into the whole assembly, that they 
dismifiied^his uncle* 

Wiien/be landed at. Co/, he saw the sentinel, who 

kept watch towards the sea, ruijining^^ofr to Grissifioly to 

give Matcneily who was th^*e. Y^;ith a bundre.d and twen- 

iXyvoGXh «x acciijuatof the jlnvawbn. Jg^ tojd Macgill, 

•05 ' ■' 
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one of his followers, that if he intercepted that danger- 
ous intelligence, by catching the courier, he would give 
him certain lands in Mutt. Upon this prottdse MacgUl 
pursued the messenger, and either killed or stopped 
him ; and his posterity, till very lately, held the lands in 
MuU. 

The alarm being thus prevented, became imcatpect- 
cdly upon Macneil, Chiefs were in those days never 
wholly unprovided for an enemy. A frght enstied) in 
which one of their followers is said to faftve giti'ii an 
extraordinary proof of activity, by bounding backwards 
over the brook of Gtiesifloi. Macneil being kiBed, and 
many of his clan destroyed, Macltan took possession of 
the island, which the Macfteits attempted to conc^er by 
another invasion, but were defeated and repulsed. 

MacUariy in his turn, invaded the estate of the Mac- 
neiisy took the castle of Brecacigy and conquered the 
isle of Barra J which he held fdT seven years, and then 
restored it to the heirs. 

CASTLE OF COL. 

From GrUsifiol Mr. ikfo<r/f<in conducted us to^ his fa- 
ther's seat ; a neat new house erected near the old cas- 
tle, I think, by the last proprietor. Here we were allow- 
ed to take our station, and lived very comniodiousdy, 
while we waited for moderate weather and a feir wind, 
which we did not so soon obtaJb, but we had time to get 
some information of the present state of Coiy partly hy 
' inquiry, and partly by occasional excursions. 

Co/ is computed to be thirteen mile& in lengdi, and 
three in breadth. Both the ends are the property of the 
duke oiArgylcy but the ihiddle belongs to MacUan^yrho 
Js called Coty as the only liird. i 

Col is not properly rocky ; it is rather one eontmued 
r«ck, of ft surface jnuch diverslfi^witbprotoberancjfe. 
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and covered with a thin lnyer of earth, which is often 
broken, and.discovers the stone. Such a soil is not for 
plants that strike deep roots ; and perhaps in the whole 
island nothing has eyqr yet. grown to the height .of a ta« 
ble. The uncultivated parts are clothed with heath, 
among which industry has interspersed spots of grass 
and coi*n ; but no a^eny^t has been made to raise a 
tree. Young Coly who hai^a very laudable desire of im^ 
proving his patrimony, purposes some time to plant an 
orchard ; which, if it be sheltered by a wall, may per- 
hap^vsucceed. He has introduced the culture of tur- 
uips, of which he has ^ field, where the whole work 
was performed by his own hand. His intention is to 
provide food for his cattle in the winter. This innova- 
tion was CQns(i4ered by Jlr« Macsweyn as the idle pro- 
ject of a yctung bead, heated with English fancies j but 
he has now found that tuinips will really grow, andthat 
hungry she^p. and cows will really eat them. 

By such acquisitions as these, the Hebridea ipay in 
time rise above their annual distress. Wherever heat^ 
will grow, there is raason to think something bettec 
may draw nourishment;, and by trying the production 
of other places plants will be found suitable to ever^ 
soil.. „ 

Col has many lochs, some of which have trouls and 
eels, and others have never jet been stocked.; another 
proof of the negligence of tlie islanders,, who might 
take fish in th& inland waters when they cannot go to- 
sea. «' 

Their quadrupeds are horses, cows, sheep and goats.> 
They haye neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. They have^ 
no vermin, except rats,.which have been lately brought 
thither by sea, as to other places; and are fcee fromi 
serpents, frogs, and toads. 

' ' o S ^ 
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The harvest in Col and in JLevds is .ripii sooner tkn 
in Sky^ and the winter in Col is never cold, but very 
tempestuous. I know ^ot that I ever heard theimd^o 
loud in any other place ; and Mr. B^swell observed 
that its noise was all its own, for there were no trecsto 
increase it. 

Noise is not the worst effect of the ^mpcsts; for 
they have thrown the sand fitwa the shore over acon- 
sidcrable part of the land, and iftsaid still to encroach 
and destroy more and more pasture ; but I am Bot of 
opinion, that by any surveys or landmarks, its limits 
have been ever fixed, or its progressi<Hi ascertained. If 
tme man has confidence ^enough to say, that it advances, 
hobody can bring any proof to suppoct him in denying 
it. The reason why it is not spread toja greater extent, 
seems to be, that the wind and rain come ahnost toge- 
ther, and that it is mad& close and heavy by the wet 
before the storms can put it in motion. So thick is the 
^d, and so small the particles, that if a traveller should 
be caught by a sudden gt2St in dry weather, he would 
find it very difficult to cseape with life. . 

For natural curiosities I was shown only two great 
jmasses of «to{ie, which lie loose- upon the ground rone 
on the top of a hill, and the other at a small distance 
from the bottom. They certainly were never put into 
their present places by human strength or skill; and 
though an earthquake might have broke^c^the iow«r 
stone, and rolled it into tfie valley, no account €an^ 
given of the others which lies w the hiU, U0less,.wtn^" 
I forgot to examine, there be still near it some hign^' 
rock, ircm ^hich it might be torn. AH nutiooaha^^ * 
tradition, that their earliest aencestors were giants, aod 
these stones are said to have heen thrown up^u<i ^^^ 
by a giant and his mistress. There are somafiy i^f** 
iinportai^ tbmgs pf which liu2nai»|Lnfwk!^e can gi^* 
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Xid account, that it may 1)e fergwen us if we s|>eculate 
no longer on two stones in Co?. 

' This island is very populous* About nine-*and-twenty 
years ago, the fencible men of Cal were reckoned one 
hundred and forty ; which is the sixth of eight hundred 
and forty ; and probably some contrived to be left out 
of the list. The minister told us, that a few years ago 
the inhabitants were ei^t hundred, between the ages 
of seven and of seventy. Round numbers ar e'seldom 
exact. But^in this case the authority is good^^ind the 
error likely to be little; If to the eight hundred beadd^ 
ed what ^*e laws of computation require, they will be 
increased to at least a thousand ; and if the dimensions 
of the country have been accurately related, every mile 
maintains more than twenty-five. 

This proportion-of habit»ti<m is greater than the ap* 
pearaitce of the country seems to admit ; for whercfvep 
the eye wanders, it seems much waste and little culti- 
va^tti I am more inclined to extend the land, of which 
no meairure has ever been taken, than to diminish the 
people, who have been really numbered. Let it besup- 
posed, that a-computed mite contains a mile and a haif^ 
as was commonly found tnie in the mensuraticm of the 
MngU^ roads, and we ahall then aUot nearly twelve t<X 
ami^ w4iieh;8grees mu^ better with ocular t>b6erva- 
tion. ' . ^ 

Here, as ksk 8kt^^ and otheftislaiids, are the .lairdy the 
teckamen^^and the -%mder-tenants. 

Mr.'Jiforl^cm, the 4airdt lias very extensive posses* 
sions, being proprietor,, not only of &r the gre^^r part 
«f Co/, but of the extendveislaBd of Rumy and a . ittry 
considerable territory mMuU. 

Rum^ is Q96 of the larger^islands, aknost square^ and 
therefore of • great ei^city in pcoportion to it^jsid^. 
9f iJ^T^ofs^mMis^^ cxXsisAy 
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'it mkj coQlminindre tl^ a hundi^ andtw^ity^ square 
miles. 

It originalty belonged to Clanronald^ -a&d was pur- 
chased by Coh wlio» in some dispute about the bar- 
gain, made Clanronaid prisoner^ and kept him nine 
months in confistement. Its owner represents it as 
moontainons, rugged, and barren. In the hills there are 
red deer. The horses are very small, but of a breed 
eminent for beauty. Col^ not long ago, bought one of 
them from a tenant ; who told him^ that as he waa of a 
shape unconunonly elegant, he could not sell him bm 
at a high price; and that whoever had him shouM pay 
a ginnea and a half. . 

There are said to be-in Bdrra a tace oi horses yet 
smaller, of which the highest is not syi>oye thir^-six 
inches. 

The rent oiRum is not great* Mr. Maclean declared 
th&t he should be very rich, if he could set his land at 
two pence halfpenny im acre. The inhabitants are fifty- 
eight families, who continued papists for some time 
^er; the laird became a protestant. Their adherence 
to their old rehgion was strei^thened by^the counte- 
nance of the laii*d's sister, a zealous Romanist y tilLone 
Sunday as they were going to mass under.the conduct 
ai their patroness, Maclean met them on the way, ga>^ 
one of them a blow on the head with a yellow aHck^ I 
suppose a cane, for which the J^se had no name, and 
drove them to the Jdrk, from which they haye never 
since departed. Since the use of this method of c<m* 
version, the inhabitants of Egg %nd Canna^ w;ho conti- 
nue papists, call the protestantism of Rumt*^'^ religioi^ 
of the yellow stick. 

The only popish islands are Egg and Canna* Egg 
Mi the pt^cipal islsoid of a parish, in whi^9 though he 
has no congreg^tioiiythe ^rot^tautJx)iJ(Uster resides. I 
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Lave heard of. nothing cvn^ioui^ in it^ but' the cave io 
which a former generation o£-the inlanders were smo* 
•thered by Macleod. - > 

If we had travelled with more leisure, it had not been 
fit to hare neglected the popish islands; Popery is fa« 
vourable to ceremony; and among ignorant Bations 
ceremony is the ooly preservative of tradition. Since 
protestantism was extended to the savage parts of ^Scor- 
landy it has perhaps been one of the ehief labours of 
the niinisters to abolish stated observances, because 
they continued the remembrance of the Sormer reiigic». 
We therefore, who came to hear old tradlti<ms« and see 
antiquated manners, should probably have fouind them 
amongst the papists. 

Cannaj the oUier popish island^ belongs to ClanrcH 
naid. It is said not to comprise more than twelve 
miles of land, and yet maintains as many inhabitants as 
Rum. 

We were at Col under the ^ojtection 6f the young 
laird, without any of the distresses which Mr. Pennant^ 
in a fit ofHsinrple credulity, seems to think almost wor* 
thy of aft elegy by ©*wa». Wherever we roved, w^ 
were j^eased to see the reverence with which his sub- 
jects regarded him. He' did not endeavour to daszLe 
them by any magniiicence of dress : his only distinction 
• was a feather in his boraiet; but as soon as he appear- 
ed, they forsook their work and clustered about him: 
he took Uiem by the haxul,. and they .seemed mutually 
delighted. He has the proper disposition of a chieftain^ 
. and seems desivoAis to contmue the ciiistoms of. his 
house* The bagpiper played regularly, when dinner 
was served^ whose person and dress made a good ap* 
pearance ; and he brought no disgrace upon the family 
of Rankntj which has long supplied th^ lairds of Co/ 
with hereditajy BMiaic* r ., , ^ 
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TlM tacknneo ai Co(^mfk to live witb les^ &g&ity 
••nd c<mvfmience thiin tbose.of Skyj where they had 
good hottsest and tables not osdy pteRtif ul, but delicate. 
In Coiaoky twoJbousMpftjthe wiodowHa^; for only 
-two hft^e aix wintews, whkb>I.suppQ^ are tiiie laird's 
mod Mr. MBteswe^*e. 

The rente hare, till .vithfai seren yearS). bee^^gaid k 
kine^lMtdieteiiaiitsfiiiding^iat otftteapd poinii^ried 
In their price, desired.far the future to give their ^land- 
lord money; tvhich, not having yet ar^xe4 at tl|e phi- 
lesopfay of cominerce, they cosuddi^r as being .every 
year of the same vidue. 

We were told of a pai^cular mfide of upiier-t^xiure. 
The tacksman admits some pf his inferior neighbours 
^ the cultiTation of his grounds^ oncond^tioii that, 
perfbrmiBg all the work, and giviag a third p^t pf the 
'«eed, they shall: keep^ certain number of cows, sheep, 
and goatSy and reap a third part of the4iarvest. Thus 
.by less than the tillage of two acres they pay the rent 
^ef one. 

~ There are lenants below the rank of ^kstneii, that 
<haye got smaller tenants ^und^r> them; for in every 
place, where money is not the general. equivalent, 
th^re must be some whose labour is immediately paid 
'by daily food. 

A country that 1ms no mon^r is by no means conve- 
nient for beggars, both because such countries are 
conmumly poor, and because charity requires some 
* trouble and some bought. A penny is easily j^iven 
xq^n the first hupulse of compassion, or impatience of 
importunity ; but few will4efiberat<4y search their cup- 
boards or their granaries to find out something to g^ive. 
A penny is likewise easily spent; but victuals, if they 
are unprepared, require house-room, and fire, and 
mensils; whic^ the beggar knows not vhereto find. 
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Yet beggars there sometimes are, wii» wander from 
island to islaiid. We had in cmr |>assage to Mullf the 
company of a woman and her child, who had exhausted 
the charity of CoL The arrival oC a beggar on an island 
is accounted a sinistrous event. ^ Every body comAders , 
that he shall have the less &r what he gives away. 
Their alms, I believe, is generally oatmeal. 

Near to Co^is^anMher island called JYr-ey^ eminent 
for its fertility. Though it has but half the extent o{ 
Rum^ it is ^o well peopled, that there have appeared, 
not long ago, nine hundred and fourteen at a funeral. 
The plenty of this island enticed beggars to itj who 
seemed so burthensottle to the ^inhabitants, that a 
formal compact was draWn up, by which they obliged 
themselves to^ grant nomore felief to casual wanderers, 
because they had among them an indigent woman of 
high birth, whom they considered as entitfod to all that 
they could spare. I have read the stipulation, ;whieh 
was indited with juridkal formality, but waa never 
made villd by regular-subscription^ 

If the inhabitants of Col have nftfliing^to give, it is 
hot that they are oppressed by theft* landlords thekr 
leases seem to be very profitable. One farmer, who pays 
only seven pounds a year, has imikitained seven dMigh* 
ters and threee sons, of whom the eldest is edu^ted 
at Aberdeen for the ministry ; and now, at every va^a« 
tion, opens a school in Cd/. 

Life is here, in some respects, improved beyond the 
condition of some other islands. In Sky what is wanted 
can only be bought as the arrival of some wandering 
pedlar may afford an opportunity ; but in Coi there is 
a standing shop, and in ilfw/^ there are^two- A sht^ in 
the islands, as in other places of little frequentation, is 
a repository of eveiy thing requisite for common use. 
Mr. BosivcWa journal was filled, and he bought som^ 
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paper in Co/. To ft laan that range^^ie streets of I^ti- 
tfo», where he is tempted to contrive wants for the plea- 
sure of supplying them, a shop affords no image wor- 
thy of attention; but in an island, it turns the balance 
of existence between good and evil. To. live in per- 
petual want of little things, is a state not indeed of tor- 
ture, but of coBBtant vexation* I have in Sky had some 
(fifficultf to find ink for a letter ; and if a woman breaks 
her needle, the work is at a stop. 

As it is, the islanders are obliged to content them- 
selves with succedaneous means for many common pur- 
poses. I have seen the chief man of a very wide dis- 
tnct riding with the halter for a bridle, and governing 
Us hdbby witha wooden curb. 

The peopde of Co/, however, do not want dexterity to 
$Qfiply some of their neonssities'. Several arts which 
make trades, and demand apprenticeships in great 
aties, are here the practices of daily oeconomy. In 
«very house candlea are made, both moulded and dip- 
ped. Their wicks are sntall shred* of UnenclotK. They 
all know how to extract from the ciiddy oil for their 
lamps. They all ,tan skins an(| make brogues. 

As we travelled through Skt/^ we saw many cottars, 
but they very frequently stood singl^e on the naked 
ground. In Coly where the hills opened a place conve- 
nkmt for h^bUati^, we found a petty village, of which 
every hut had a little garden adjoining; thus they made 
an appes^»nce of social conunerce and mutual offices, 
and of some attention to convenience *and future sup- 
ply. There is not in the Western Islands any collection 
of Imildings that can make pretensions to be called a 
town, Kstcept in the isle of JLemsi which I have not 
Sieen. 

If JLewis is distinguished by a town,. Gol has also 
something peculiai\ The young laird has attempted 
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what no islander pefhi^s ever thi>ughton^ He has bcr 
gun a road capable of a wheel eaniage. He has canied 
it about a mil^, and wlir continue it by annua! e]oi%a- 
tion front his house to the harbour. ' • ^ 

ObF taxes here is no reason for compMrnng ; they -are 
paid by a very easy composition. The malt^ax for Vol 
is twenty shillings. Whi»ky is very plenttftd : there are 
several stilh in the island, and more is tnslde thstnthe 
inhabitants consume. 

The great business of insular policy is now to k<!ep 
the people in their own country. As the world has been 
let in upon them, they have heard of happier climsltes^ 
and less arbitrary government 5 and if they are ^s- 
gusted, have emissaries among them reftdy to offer them 
land and houses, is* a reward fol* desiring Ihelr'chi^ 
and ciafS. Many have departed both from the mam of 
Scotlandy and'fromthe islands; and all' that go may be 
considered as subjects lost to the British crown ; for a 
nation scattered in the boundless rcgions^f America tm^ 
sembles rays diverging from a focus. All the rays re* 
main, but the heat is gone. Tfaeir power consisted i» 
their concentration : when ^ey are dispersed^ they have 
no effect. 

It may be thought ffcat they are- happier by the 
change ; but they ai*e not happy as a nation^ for they 
are a nation no longer; As they contribute not- to ito 
prosperity of any community, they must want that se* 
curity, that dignity, thftt happiness whatever it be, 
which a prosperous coiftmunity throws back Upon ia- 
dividuals. • - 

The inhabitants of Col have not yet leariied to be 
weary of their heath and rocks, but attend their agri* 
culture and their dairies, witliout listening to Amencan 
seducemenu* 
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There ftre fome -howevev viK> tbi&k that this emi- 
gnakm has raised terror disproportionate to its real 
#iil; and that k is onijr a new mode of doing what was 
always done. The ffigkiands) tbay say^ never naaintain- 
ed their natunJ inhabitajits; hut the people, whe^ they 
fMmd themaelves too numen^s, instead of extending 
ciihivation» pcovided for themsel¥es by a laore com- 
pendiDtts methodi and sought better fortune in other 
eountxies. They did not indeed go away in coUective 
bo<Uest but withdrc^w iHTisibly, a few at a time ; but the 
whoie number of fugitives was not leas, and the differ- 
ence between other tunes imd this, is only the same as 
between evapcMration and effusion. 

This is phuisthk) but I am afraid i^ is not true. Those 
Who wi^t before if they we» not senatbly missed, as 
Ae i^^gum^Qt snppcwes, must have go^e. either m less 
9umb^, or in a manner ie^s detrimental, thjm at pre- 
ftMtf S |)^^u«e £Mrmerly there was no complaint. Those 
libot tfien l£&^^«ui9ttry were generally the idle de- 
pcmhmts en Of erhurd^ned families, or men who had no 
'Property ; and therefore carried away only themselves. 
In the preemt ea^rness of emigration, families, and 
almost communities, go away together. Those who 
W^B coottdered a» prosperous and wealthy, sell their 
flock end carry «awaf the money. Once none went 
away but the uaelesa and poor; in some parts there is 
BOW reason to fear, that none will stay butihpse who 
lue too poor to remove themselves, and too useless to 
be removed at the cost of others.- 

Of antiquity there is not more knowledge in Col 
than in other places ; but every where sometiiing may 
be gleaned. 

How ladies were portioned, when there was no mo- 
ney, it wouFd be difficult for an EngUahman to guess. 
In 1649, Mtclean of Dronarf io Muily married his sis- 



tcr Fingaria to Maclean of CoTj wilfi a himdred awl eigh- 
ty kine ; and stipulated, that if she became a wMot^, 
her jointure should be three hundred and sixty. I sup- 
pose some proportidhate tract of land wa» appropri^ 
ated to their pasturagei 

The disposition to pompous and expensive funeralsi 
which has at one time 6r other prevailed in most parts 
of the civilized world, is not yet suppressed in tfte 
islands, though some of the ancient solemnities -arfe 
worn away, and singers are lib longer hirted to attenti 
the procession. Nineteen years ago, at the Uurial of thfe 
laird of Colj were killed thirty coWs, and about fi% 
sheep. The number of the cows is positively told, aiM 
we must suppose other victuals in like proportidn. 

Mr. Maclean informed us of an old game, of whiiSi 
he did not tell the original, but which may {Sethaps Ite 
uSed in other places, wher6 the reason of it is not yet 
forgot. At new-year's eve, in the hall or castle of the 
Isdrd, wher6, at festal seasons, there may be supposed 
a very numerous company, one tnan dresses hitoself In 
a cow*s hide, upon which ofher rtien hem, with sticks. 
He runs with all this noise rbimd the house, whfth all 
the company quits in a countferffeited fright : the dobr 
is then shut. At new-year*s eve there is no great plea- 
sure to lie had out of doors in the Hebrides. They are 
sure soon to recover froni their terror enough to solicit 
for re-admission ; which, for the hohdu^r of 'poetry, 13 
ndl to be obtamed, but by rep^tilig a vet$e, whh 
which those that are khowing and prb^feftfr€^^ «ai*e 
to be furnished. 

Very near the house bf Maclean stands the castle of 
Col^ which was the mansion of the laird, till the hoii^e 
was built. It is built upon a rock, as Mr. JJ^twrtf re- 
marked, that it might not be mined. It is very stros^t 
and havmg be6n not long uninhabited^ is yet in t^^fttir. 
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On the wall was, not long ago, a stone i^ith an inscrip- 
tion, impordng, tAal if any man of the clan ^Maclonick 
9Aail afifiear hefwre thiU castle^ though he come at mid- 
^ghtf vUh a man*9 head in his hand, he nhall there Jind 
safety and fantection against all InLt the king,. 

This is an old IBghland treaty, made upon a very 
memorable occasion. Maclean, the son oi John Geryes, 
who recovered Co/, and conquered Barra, had obtained 
it is said, firom James the second, a grant of the lands 
of Loddely forfeited, I suppose, by some offence against 
the state. 

Forfeited estates were not in those days quietly re- 
signed; Maclean^ therefore, went with an armed force 
to seiiie his new possessions, and, I know not for what 
reason, took hid wife with him. The Cameronsjnase in 
defence of their chief, and a battle was fought at the 
headof JLorA JVess, near the place where Fort ^ugusttis 
now stands, in which Ijochiel obtamed the victory, and 
Maclean, with his followers, was defeated and de- 
stroyed. " 

The lady fell info the hands of the conquerors, and 

being found pregnant, was placed in the custody of 

Mkcionieh, one of a tribe or family branched from 

. Cameron, with orders, if she brought a boy, to destroy 

him, if a girl, to spare her. 

♦ Maclomch*s wife, who w^s with child likewise, had a 
girl about the saine time at which lady Maclean brought 
a boy ; and Macionich, with more generouty to his cap- 
tive, than fidelity to his trust, contrived that the children 
should be changed. 

Maeiean being thus preserved from death, in time 
recovered his original patrimony ; and in gratitude to 
his friend, made his castle a place of refuge to any of 
the clan that should think himself -in danger; and as a 
proof of recipcocal confidence, Maclean took upon him- 
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sell and his posterity the care of ^iacatipig the heir of 
Maclomc/u 

This jstory, like all other traditions. of the '^jrA/ant/^, 
is variously related ;* but though some circumstances 
are unpertain, the principal fact is true. Maclean un- 
doubtedly owed his preservation to Macl<mkhi for the 
treaty between the two feuoulies has been strictly ob* 
served: it did not sinj^ into disuse and oblivion, but 
oontmued in its full force while the chieftains^ retained 
their power. I have read a demand of. protection, made 
not more than thirty-seven years ago, for one of the 
Macionichs, named Miven Camfron^ who had been acr 
cesftary to the ileath of Macmariint and had been ban- 
ished by JLochiel^ his ford, for a certain term ; at the 
exjaration of which he returned married from France; 
but the MacmartmSf not satisfied with the punishment, 
when he attempted to settle, still threatened him with 
vengeance. He therefore asked, and obtained, shelter 
in thfe isle of Co/. ^ , 

The power of protection subsists no longer; but 
what the law permits is yet continued, and Maclean of 
Col now educates the heir of Maclonich, 

There stiU remains i|i the islands, though it is passing 
fast away^ the qustom of fosterage. A laird, a man of 
wealth and eminence, sends his child, either male or 
female, to. a tacksman, or tenant, to be fostered. It is 
not always his own tenaiMt, but some distant fiiend, that 
obtuns this honour ; for an honour- such a trust is very 
reasonably thought. The terms of fosterage seem to 
vary in different islands. In Mully the father sends with 
his child a pertain number of cow8i» to which the said 
number is added by the fosterer. The father appropri- 
ates a proportionable: extent of ground, without rent, 
for their pasturage. If every cow . brings a calf, half 
belpngs to the.fo9terer> aad half to the ^M; but if 
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there be only one tsJf between two cows, h is the child\ 
and when the child returns to the parents, it is accom- 
paiued by alUhc cows given^ both by the^ther and by 
the fosterer, with half of Ae lAcreaseof the stock by 
propagation. These besAU are considered as a portios, 
and called MdeaUve cattle, of which the father has the 
produce, but is supposed not to have the fuU propertr, 
but t% owe the same nun^vr to the child, as a p&rtm 
to the daughter, or a stock for the son* 

Children continue with the fosterer perhaps six years, 
and eannftt, where this is the practice, be coasidered as 
burdensome. The fosterer^ if he gives four gows, re- 
ceives likewise four, afid has, whUe the childi co^iniies 
Avith him, grass for eight witho«it rent, with half the 
calves, and all the milk, for which he pays only fo«r 
cows when he dismisses his daUy for^faat is the name 
for a fostered child. 

Fosterage is, I believe, sometimes performed upeD 
more liberal terms. Our fnend,^e youn^ )i^^ of C^lj 
was fostered by -Wflf»wffyn of Grt»»i|4«/. ifcfir^awtfyn then 
lived a tenant to sir James Mned^nakL ia the isle of 
Sky ; and therefore €!to/, whether he son Ubi eattle or 
not, could grant himiio imd. The tfA/^however, at his 
return, brought back a conssderilble mincer of JMaec- 
Bve cattle, and of the friendship so formed there have 
been good efliects. When MattdowM^ raised bis rentS) 
Macnweyn was, like other tenants, dtsooDleBted^ and, 
resigniBg his farm, renuyved f rom <S% to Col^ aad was 
established at GrUtift^. 

These observa^ns we made by favcmr <of the ccm- 
trary wind that drove ms to Coij br island not often 
visited ; for there is not miieh to axaose curiosity, or to 
attract avarice. 

The ground has been hithetto, I be&eve, used cfaiely 
for pasturage. In a district, such «s the eye can «om- 
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l^^aIld».th€yeA8^ft>ge^^e^li^he^#Tnall) who knows ail the 
cattle Qf the neighbeushoody and whose station is upon 
a Mil, from which b^ surveys, the lower grounds ; and 
if one man's cattle mv;ide another's grass, drives them 
back to their own borders. But other m^ns of profit 
beg^to be found; kelp is gathered and burnt, and 
sloops »*e loaded with the coacreted ashes. Cultivation 
is likely to be iq»piv>9red by the skill and encourage- 
ment of the present heir, and the inhabitants of those 
obscure vallies wilt partake of tlie general progress of 
Ufe. 

The rents of the parts ^hich belong to the duke of 
At^t have beoi raised from j^fly-hve to one hundred 
and five pounds, whether- from the land or tlie sea I 
cannot tell. The^ bounties of the sea have lately been so 
great, .that a ^xtsi in ^outhuUt has risen in ten years 
from a tent of thirty pounds to one hundred and eighty. 
He who lives in Co/, and finds himself condenmed 
to solitary meals, and incommunicable reflection, will 
find the usefulnets (»f that middle order of tacksmen, 
which somo who a^laud their own wisdom are wish- 
ing to destroy. Without icftelligence, man is not social 
he is only gregttious ; and little intelligence will there 
be, where all are constrained to 4aily labour, and every 
mind must wait upon 1^ hand. 

After having listenedforsomedays to the tempest, and 
wandered about the island till our curiosity was satis- 
fied, we began to thinisL about our departure. To leave 
Col in October was not very oasy. We however found 
a sloop which lay on the coast to carry kelp ; and for 
a price whieh we thoiight levied upon our necessities, 
the master agreed to carry us to Mull^ whence we 
tnight readily pass back to Scotland, 

VOL. vni. p 
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As we were to catch the first favourable breath, ve 
spent the night not very elegantly nor pleasantly intlie 
vessel, and were landed next day at TttHff Mwor^^ 
port in Mull^ which appears to an unexperienced eve 
formed for the security of sliips ; foi" its mouth is 
closed Jiy a small island, which admits them through 
narrow channels into a basin sufficiemly capacious. 
They are indeed safe from th^e sea, but there is a hol- 
low between the mountains, through whfch the wind 
issues from the 4and with very mischievous violence. 
There was no danger while we werfe there, and 
we found several other vessels at anchor ; so that the 
plort had a very commercial appearance. 

The young laird of Co/, wh^ had determined not to 
let us lose his company, wMle tfiere wsts anydfflicolt)' 
remaining, came over with us^ His influence soon ap- 
peared; for he procured us horses and conducted us 
to the house of Dr. Maclean^ where we found very kind 
entertainment and very pleasing conversation. Miss Ma- 
clean^ who was born, and had been bred at G/ff^j'ow, hav- 
ing removed with her father to Mull, added to other qua- 
lifications, a great knowledge of the -Erse languag^' 
which she had not learned in her childliood, but gained 
by study, and was the only mterpreterof Etsepoeirf 
that I could ever find. ' 

The isle of Mull is perhaps in extent the third of 
the Hebrides. It is not "broken by" waters, nor shot into 
promontories, but is ^ solid and compact mass, of 
breadth nearly equal to its length. Of the dimensions 
of the larger islands, there is no knowledge approacli- 
ing to exactness. I am willing to estimate it as contain- 
ipg about three hundred square miles. 






MuU had suffered- i^e Bk^ hf the bkck winter of 
seventy-one, in which, contrary to all experience, a 
^ont^med^fitost detfidi^?the mxm eight weeks upon.the 
gFCUad* Against a* cahiinity iteyer known, naprovlBio^ 
liad been mader and the people could only pine in help- 
less miaety. One tenant was mentioQedj whose cattle 
perished to the value of thre^e hundred pounds ; a loss 
vrhieh probahiy more than the life of man is able to re- 
pair. In countries like these, the descriptions o/^famine 
beeome intelligible. Where by vigorous and artful 
Cultivation of a Boil naturally fertile, there is common- 
ly a superfiupus; growth both of grain and grass ; where 
the fields are crowded with cattle ; and where every 
hand is^ able to attract wealth from a distance, by ma- 
king something that promotes ease^ or gratifies vanir 
ty) a dear year produces only a oo^xparative want^ 
which is.rsu^^er seen than felt,, and which - terminatesr 
commonly inno.wor^ effect, than that of condemn- 
ing the lower orders of the.community to sacrifice a lit- 
tle luxury toconvenience, or at most a little convenience 
to necessity. . ^ . : 

But where- the climate is unkind and &e ground pe- 
nurious, so that .the ,most fruitful years produce only 
enough to soiaintain themselves ; where life unimjirov-. 
ed,and unadorned, fades iitfo something little more than 
naked existence, and e^^ry one is busy for himself^, 
without any arts by which the pleasure of others may 
be increased, if to the daily burden of distress any ad- 
ditional weight be added, nothing remains but to des- 
pair and die. In MuUxh^ disappointment of a harvest, 
or a murrain among the cattle,cuts off the regular pro- 
vision > and they who have no manufactures can pur- 
chase no part of tjie superfluities of other countrres. 
'f he consequence of a bad season is here not scarcity^ 
but emptiness ; and they whose plenty was barely a 
p2 
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supply of natorad and present need, vhea ^atsleuder 
stock Ud]9y must perish with h«nger. 

All travel has Ub advantages. If the passesger visits 
better countries, he may team toimpiove hh own, and 
if fortune carries him to worse, he may l^on ttt«BJojrit 

Mr.Boafoelp9 curiosity strdngly impelled him to sur- 
vey lona^ or Icolmkili^ which was fo the earty ages the 
great ^hool of theology, and Is suppbsed ta have been 
the place of sepuftut^ for the anelent khigs. I, though 
less eager, did not oppose htm. 

That we might perfmn this expedition, it was ne- 
cessary to traverse a great part ^iMtdt. We passed a 
day at Dr. Maclean* a^ and could have been well con- 
tented to stay longer. But Col provided us horees, and 
we pursued our journey. TMs was a day of iaconvcm- 
ence, for the country' is very rough, and my liowc was 
but little. We travelled many hours through a track, 
black and barren, in wluch, however^ thei« were the 
feliques of humanity ; for we found a ruined ch^l ^ 
our way. 

It is natural, in traversing tins ^loom of .desolation, 
to inquire, ivhetl^r something may not he done to gwe 
nature a more cheerful face; and whether thwe hilis 
and moors tiiat aflbtt'd heath, cannot, wiA a litii«care 
and labour, bear something better ? The first thought 
that occurs is to cover them with trees, ifor that in tam 
of these nated regions trees will grow, is evident, be- 
cause stumps and roots are yet rentainii^; and the 
speculatist hastily proceeds to censure that neglig^J^^^ 
and laziness that has omitted for so long a tim^ ^ ^^^ 
an improvement. . , 

To drop seeds into the ground, and attend their 
growth, requires Kttie labour and no skill. He who.re- 
members that all the woods, by which the wants tf maa 
iMive been supplied from the deluge till now» ^cre 



sel^tsowh) *wBt not easily be pei*stiaded to thi)^ iall the 
art and preparation Becesjmiy, "v^^^h the Georgic wri^ 
tei«^r6fterd>e.ta planters. Tr€«« ccrtaWf have cover- 
editbe earth ^Mi very lit^e ouhureu They wave their 
liops anieng^ ^le rocks^ of Monoay^ and might thrive as 
well in the Hi^kia»d9 and HebrideB* 

But there is a €nghtful interval between the seed and 
tiinberr He that calculates-the growth of trees,, has the 
unwekoine remembrance of the shortness •of life driven 
hard upon him. He knows that he is doing what will 
hever benefit himself ; and when he rejoices to see the 
«tenrrise$ i^' disposed to repine that another shall cut it 
down. 

Plantatibn is naturaHy the employment of a noind 
unburdened wHh ^sBXt^ and vacant to futurity^ saturated 
wit*i present good, and at leisure to derive gratifiication 
from the prospect of posterity. He that pines with hun* 
ger, is in little cai^ how others shall be fed. The poor 
thin is seldom studious to make his grandisc^ rich* K 
may be soon discovcired, why in a place, which hardly 
supplies the cravings of necessity, there has been little 
attention to the delights of fimcy,'and why distant con* 
venience is unregarded^ where thetbou^s are turned 
with incessant soHtitiide upon every possibili^ of im»- 
mediat^ advantage. 

Neither is it quite so easy to raise large woods as 
may be conceived. Trees intended to produce timber 
mudt be sown where they are to grow ; and ground 
sown with trees must be kept useless for a long time, 
enclosed at the ei^pense from which many will be dis- 
couraged by the remoteness of the profit, and watched 
with that attention, which, in places where it is most 
needed, will neither be given or bought. That it can- 
not be plowed is evident : and'if cattle be suffered to 
graze upon it, they wjll devour the plants as hax as 
p3 
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tiiey rise. Even in coarser couAUiesy wfaere herds and 
flocks are not fed, not only the deer and the wild goats 
will browse upon thera^ but the hafe and TaWt vill 
nibble them. It is therefore reasonable tobcUe?*, what 
I do not remember any natizralkt to iMiTe remarked, 
that there was a time when the worid was very thialy 
Inhabited by beasts, as well aa tneut and that the woods 
had lebure to rise high before animals had bred num- 
bers suiBcient to intercept them. 

Sir Jame* Macdonaldy in part of the wastes of his 
territory, set or sowed trees, to the number, as I have 
been told, of several millions, expec^ig^, ^doubtless, 
that they would grow up into future navies and cities^ 
but for want of enclosure, and of that care which is al- 
ways necessary, and will hardly ever be taken, all ^ 
cost and labour have been los^ and the ground is likely 
to continue an useless heath. 

Having not any experience of a journey in Muil^ wc 
Jiad no doubt of reaching the sea by. day *Ug*t, and 
therefore had not left Dr. Maclean's Y&ry early. We 
travelled diligently enough, but found the countryjfof 
road there was none, very difficult to pass. We were 
always struggling with some obstruction or other, aad 
our vexation was not balanced by any gratification oi^^ 
eye or mind. We were now loog enough acquainted 
with hills and heath to.have lost the emoti<»i that they 
once raised, whether pleasing or painful, and had our 
mind employed only oh our own fatigue. We vere 
however Bui^j, under Col*8 protection, of escaping ^ 
real evils. There was no house in Muil to which he 
could not introduce ua. He had intended to lodge us, for 
that night, with a gentleman that lived upoji the coast, 
but discovered on the way, that he then lay in bed witn- 
put hope of life. 
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* We resolved not to embarrass a famiijr, iii a.limo of 
so much sorrow, if any oUier- expedient could be found s 
and as tke island of Uiva was oyer-against us it was de- 
termined that we should pass the strait, and have re- 
cour^ toHhe laird, who, like the other gentlemen of 
the islands, was known to Col. We expected to find a 
ferry-boat, but when at last we came to the water, the 
boat was gone* 

We were now again at a stop. It was tlie sixteenth 
of October^i »time when it is not convenient to sleep in 
the HeimdcB without a cover, and there was no house 
witliin our reach, but that which we had already do- 
clined. 

ULVA. 

While we stood deliberating, we were happily espied 
from an Irish ship, that lay at anchor in the strait. The 
master saw that we wanted a passage^ and with great 
civility sent us his boat, which quickly conveyed us to 
Uha^ where we were very liberally entertained by Mr. 
Macqttarry, 

To l7/va we Came in the dark, and left it before noon; 
the next day. A very exact description therefore will 
not be expected. We were told, that it is an island of 
no great extent, rough and barren, inhabited by the 
Macquarrys ; a clan not powerful nor numerous^ but 
of antiquity, which most other families are content t« 
reverence. The name is supposed to be a depravation 
of some other; for the Erse language does not afford 
it any etymology. Macquarry is proprietor both of Ulva 
and some adjacent islands, am<»)g which is Stuffa^ sol 
lately raised to renown 43y Mr. Banks, 

When the islanders were reproached with their 
ignorance, or insensibility of the wonders of Staffcy^ 
tliey had not much to reply. They had indeed consi- 
p 4 
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dered it Iktle, because they had always seen it; and 
none but phMbsophers, nor they dways, »w struck 
-ynth wonder, otherwise than by notvelty. How would 
it surprise an unenlightened ploughman tokear acom- 
l>any of sober men, inquiring^ by what power the hand 
tosses a stone, or why the stone, vrhen it is tossed, falls 
"to the ground! 

Of the ancestors of ^acguarrijf who thnii fie hid in 
Jiis unfrequented island, I have found memorials in all 
places where tl>ey conld be expected. 

Inquiring after tlie reliques of former manners, I 
found that in Ulva, and, I think, no where else, is con- 
tinned the payment of the mereheta muBerum; afineiii 
old times du^ to the laird at the marriage of a virgin. 
The original of this claim, as of our tenure of borough 
JEnglieh^ is variously delivered- It is pleasant to find 
ancient customs in old families. This payment, like 
others, was, for want of money, made anciently in the 
produce of the land. Macguarry was used to demand 
a sheep, for which he now takes a crown, by that inat- 
tention to the uncertain proportion between the value 
and the denomination of money, which has 'brought 
much disorder into Eurofie, A sheep has dways the 
same power of supplying human wants, but a crown 
will bring at one time more, at another less- 

Uha was not neglected by the piety of ancient timesj 
^it has Dtill to show what was once a church. 

INCH KENNETH. 

In the morning' we went again into the boat, a"" 

■ were landed on Inch Kenneth^ an island about a mile 

long, and perhaps half a mile broad, remarkable for 

pleasantness and fertility. Ii^ is verdant and grassy, 

and fit both for pasture and tillage ; but it has lio trees. 
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Its only iahabitknts were- sir JtUan JSi^clean and tvt^ 
young ladies, jb^ daughtevs, mth th^ii: servants. 

Kmnance does not often exhibit a scene that strikes 
the imagination more tha^ this little desert in these 
depths of western obscurity, occupied not by a gross 
Jierdsman, or am|^biou& fisherman, but by a gentle- 
man and two ladies, of high birth, polished nianners, 
and elegant conversation^ who, in a habitation raised 
not very far above the ground, but furnished with un- 
expected neatness and convenience, practised all the 
Ic^ind^ess of hospitality, and refinement of courtesy. 

Sir Mian is the cliieftain of the great clan of Maclean^ > 
which is said to claim the second place among the 
Highland hx£^\t^ yielding only to Macdanald, Though 
by tie misconduct of his ancestors, most of the exten- 
TMve territcMy, which would have descended to him, has 
been alienated, he still retains much of the dignity and 
authority of his birth. When soldiers were lately want- 
ing for the jimerkan war, application was made to sir 
Mlanj2iXiA he nominated a hundred men for tlie service, 
who obeyed the summons, and bore arms under his 
command. 

He had then, for some time, resided with the young 

ladies in Inch Kennei Ay where he lives not only with 

plenQr, but with elegance, having conveyed to 1ms coJ- 

. tage a collection of books, and what else is necessary 

to make his hours pleasant. 

When we landed, we were met by sir Mian and the 
ladies, accompanied by Miss Macguarrt/j who had 
passed some time with them, and now returned to Utua 
with her father. 

We all walked togetfier to the mansion, where we 
found one cottage for sir Allan^ and I think two more 
for the domestics and the offices. We entered, and 
wanted little that palaces afford. Our room was neatjy 
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^oored, and well lighted; and our dioners which was 
dressed in one of the other huts, waus plentiful and 
delicate. 

In the afternoon sir AUan reminded us^jthat the day 
was Sunday^ which he never suffered to pass without 
some religious distinction, and invited us to partake in 
his acts of domestic worship; which I hope neither 
Mr. Bostvell nor myself will be suspected of a disposi- 
tion to refuse. The elder of the ladies read the English 
service. 

Inch Kenneth was once a seminary of ecclesiastics, 
subordinate, I suppose, to IcolmkUL Sir Allan had a 
muid to trace the foundation of the college, but neither 
I nor Mr. BoawellyVtYiO bends a keener eye on -vacancy j 
were able to perceive them. 

Our attention, however, was sufEciently engaged by 
a venerable chapel, which stands yet entii'e, except that 
the roof is gone. It is about sixty feet in length, and 
thirty in breadth. On one side of the altar is a bas-relief 
of the Blessed Virgin, and by it lies a little bell; 
which, though cracked, and without a clapper, has 
remained there for ages, guarded only by the venera- 
bleness of the place. The ground round the chapel is 
covered with grave-stones of chiefs and ladies; and 
still continues to be a place of sepulture. 

Inch Kenneth is a proper prelude to IcolmkUL It was 
not without some mournful emption that we contem- 
plated the ruins of religious structures, and the monu- 
ments of the dead. 

On the next day we took a more distinct view of the 
place, and went with the boat to see oysters in the bed, 
out of which the boatmen forced up as many as were 
wanted. Even Inch Kenneth has a subordinate island, 
named Sandiland^ I suppose in contempt, where we 
landed, and found a rock, with a surface of perhaps 



four acresy gf 'widch oiie is naked stone, another spread, 
witb sand and shells, some of which I picked up for 
tbeir glossy beauty» and two. covered with a little earth 
and grass, on which sip Mlian has a few sheep. I doubt 
not but whea there was a college at Inch Kenneth, 
tliere was a herpaitage upon Sandiland. 

Having wandered over those extensive plains, we 
cpxxunitt^d ourselves again to the winds and waters ; 
and after a voyage of about ten minutes, in which we 
met with nothing very observable, were agaLousafe upon 
dry -ground. 

We told sir Man our desire of visiting Icobnkilly and 
entreated him to give us his protection, and his com- 
pany. He thought proper to hesitate a little ; but the 
ladies hinted, that, as they knew he would not finally 
refuse, he would do better if he preserved the grace of 
ready compliance. He took their advice, and promised 
to cariy us on the morrow in his boat. 

We passed the remaining part of the day in "such 
amusements as were in our power. Sir JUan related 
the American campaign, and at evening one of the la- 
dies played on her harpsichord, while Col and Mr. 
JBoawell danced a Scoukh reel with the other. 

We could have been easil)r persuaded to a longer 
stay upon Inch Kenneth^ but life will not be all passed 
in delight. The session at Edinburgh was approaching, 
from which Mr. Hoaweil could not be absent. 

In^the morning our boat was^ ready : it was liigh and 
strong. Sir Mian vi9iualled it for the day, and provided 
able rowers. We now parted from the young laird of 
Col^ who had treated us with so much kindness, and 
concluded his favours by consigning ^us to sir Allan, 
Here we had the last embrace of this amiable man, 
who, while these pages were preparing to attest bia 
p 6 
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virtues, peri$lVed in.tbe psia^i^ betw^i^ Uhia and 
Inch Kenneth. , 

" Sir Man^ to whom the whole region was well kaown, 
told us of a very rQniai;kal4& cave^ tOLwhfch.he^woaid 
show us the way. We had been disftppooat^ already 
by one cave, and were not mncti* elevated by the ex- 
pectation of another. . . 

It was yet better to see it, ajad we.stop^ at some 
rocks on the coast of MulL The mouth is fortified by 
vast fn^ments of stone, over, which we made ow way^ 
neither very nimbly, nor . very securely. The place, 
however, well repaid opr trouble. The bottom, as far 
as the flood rushes in, was encumbered with large peb- 
bles, but as we advanced was spread over with smooth 
sand. The breadth is about forty-five feet; tbe roof 
rises in an arch, almost regular, to a height which we 
could not measure ; but I think it about thirty feet 

This part of our curiosity was nearly frustrated; for 
though we went to see a cave, and knew that caves arc 
dark, we forgot to carry tapers, and did not discord" our 
omission tilT we were wakened by our wants.- SitMon 
then sent 01^ of the. boatmen into the country, wiw 
soon returned with one little candle. We were thus 
enabled to go forward, but could not venture far. Har- 
ing passed inward fi'om the sea to a ^at depth, wc 
found on the right hand a nan»w passage^ perhaps not 
more than six feet wide, obstructed by great stones? 
over which we climbed, and came into a seccMid cave id 
,brcadth twenty-five feet. The air in this apartment was 
very warm,. but not oppressive, nor loaded with va* 
pours. Our light showed lio tokens of a feculent <»" 
corrupted atmosphere^ Here> was a square stone, call- 
ed, as wc are told, JFmgal*s table, ■• 

If we had been provided with tondies, we i*oul4 
have .prectcded ia. our. searcji, though wo had alrea«iy 
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gone Ml fiir fts «ny feHJMf i^eiitarer, except some who, 
are reported never to liftye returned ; and measuring 
our iray back, we found it more than a( hundred and 
sixty yards, the eleventh pc^ of a mile. 

Our measures were not critically exaet, haidng been 
made with a wi^dng pole, such as it is conrenient to 
carry in these rocky countries, of which I guessed the 
lenjgthby stittidhig against it. Ih this^there could' be no 
great error, nor do I much dtmbt but ^le HighlaHderj 
whom we employed, reported the number right. More 
nicety however is better, and no man should ti^vel un- 
provided with' instruments for taking heights and dis- 
tances. 

There Is yet another cause of error not always ea- 
sily surmounted^ though more dangerous to the vera^ 
city of itinerary narratives, tlw&i imperfect mensuration. 
An observer deeply impressed by iany remarkable spec- 
tacle, does not suppose that the traces will soon va- 
msh from his mind, and having commonly no great 
convenience for writing, defers the description to a 
timie of more leisure and better aecommodation. 

He who has not made the experknent, or who isr not 
accu8t<Htted to require rigorous accuracy fh>m him* 
sel^ will scarcely believe how much a few hours take 
from cemdnty of knowledge, dxvdi distinctness of image- 
ry ; how the succession of objects will be broken, how 
separate parts wili be canlufied,and how many partieu> 
lar features and discrimiifations will be compressed 
taidxonglobated into one gross and general idea. 

Todiisdilatorynotationnmstbeimputed the false re- 
lations of travellers, where there is no imaginable mo» 
tive to deceive. They trusted to mbmory what catmol 
be trusted safoly but to the eye, and told 4>y gUess what 
a few hours before they had known with cerCedntyi 
Thus it was tha(t- Whttkr and Sfifn desciihed with ir- 



xeoeoeikbk cwtrari^ tbmgp mki^h tb^^urrefed ten 
g«IJbi»r, and Jchich lM>th ufid9ufaftie<%.desi^;iiegd to show 
as they saw them. 

When we had satisfied cmr curiosiiy in the cave, so 
hr as our penmy of light permitted us^ we clambered 
again to our hoata, and praoeeded aJomg ttie jssast of 
MuU.V^%, headtendf ^led>dfm% reioailKable for the 
colunaaar form of tlie rpcks, whieh risie m a series (^ 
pilasters, with a degree.of regi^arityy wJbi<^ Sir ^Uwi 
thinks not less wprthjr of .curios|l7> than the shore of 

Not long after we came to. apotker range of black 
rocks, which had the app^oampe of broken pilasters, 
set one behind another toagroatde^. This place was 
chosen by sir ^Uan for our dimier. We were easily 
accommodated with seats, £<x the stones were of all 
heights, and refreshed ourselves and our boatmen, who 
could have no other rest till we were at IcolmkiU, 

The evening was now ^ipxoacbing, and we vrere yet 
at a considerable distance from the end of our expedi- 
tifD. We could Uierefore stop no more to make re- 
marks in the way, but set forward with some degree of 
eagerness. The day soon failed us, and the moon pre- 
sented a v^ry solenmand pleasii^ sc^ie. The sky was 
clear, ap.that the eye , commanded a wide circle $ the 
sea was neither still nor t^r^lent ; the wind neither si- 
lent nor loud. 'We were never far from one coast or 
amtfher, on^ which, if the wither had become vic^ent^ 
we could have found belter, and therefore contem* 
plated at ease the region ttirough which we glided in 
the.trai^uillity of the mgl^ and saw now a rock and 
now an isitod grow gradually conspicuous and gradu* 
ally obacute. l conunitted the fault whioh I have just 
been censuring, in neglecting, a&we passed, topote the 
•eim of' tl^. |d^4nayigatipn* 






Wevere very iie«r an it^Hid^ cslled Mm^eUtmdf 
perhaptf frtnn an aaeient convents Hare is^d to tove 
been dug-the stone, which was uaedin^ tfte^jtdlduifgs of 
IcolmkUL Whether it is n0W iahah&ted we could Hot 
stay ta inquire. 

At last we c«n%e,'to leolmkUh hut fotmd B)d .eonveni-' 
ence for laoding. Our boat co^ld not be foroed^ very 
n^u*the dry groundfand our Htghiander^ carried ub 
over the water, f 

We were npw trea^Ung that'illustidoiisaslasMiy which 
was once the luminal of. the Caled^man regionsy 
whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge, and the blessings of religion. 
To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be 
impossible, if it were endeavoured, and would befbcHishy 
if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the 
power of our senses; whatever makes the past, the dis- < 
tant, or the future^ predominate over the present, advan-* 
ces us in the dignity pf thinking beings. Far from tne 
and from my friends Jbe such fiigid philosophy, as may 
conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any groun^ 
which has been dignified by wi^m, bravery, or virtue. 
That man is little to be envied, who^ p^Udotism would 
not gain force upon the plain, of Mmtvi&^nf or wfao«e^ 
piety would not grow .warqier amoiig the ruins of 
lona. 

We came too late to visit pionuments : some care 
was necessary for ourselves. Whatever was in the 
island) sir Mian could demand, for the inhabitants^ere 
Macleans s but having little, they, could not give us 
much. He went to the headman of the island^ whom 
fame, but fame delights in amplifying^ represents ma. 
worth no less than£fty pounds. He .^as perhaps foroud^ 
enough of his guests, but ill prepared Sor our entevtain-^ 
menti however, he soon produced more provifiioc^thaB^ 






imMMlinraiioiitf«tuiie« OnrlodglvigwasBexttobe 
inwrkNid. Wb ftniiid ft bwfi w^ slw^ed witb :bi^, and 

IntteiiMiBiB|^weffMe«iidsiunFe|rod^irpkbee^ The 
eburclveB of the two comrente are both ^sUndiiigytbeiigh 
unroofed. 'Thejr wete boUt of luiheiim atone^ ^hnt solid, 
and not mtega&t i brought iimty nide t»eafi«res of 
the bididinge, aueh aa I camet much-tmatmyseli^ u- 
aeettfeudf taken, and obseurelj noted. Mc. Pennant % 
> deiBealaoa*, wbacb are dottbtHess exacts have made mv 
uoakilftil deacrsptkm leas neceaaary. 

The episcopal chuixh consists of two parts, sefKi- 
voted bf the belfrfy and built at different times* The 

- original chttrch had^ like others, the altar z$. one end, 
andtower at the otti^r ; b^ as it grew too small, another 
building of equal dim^sion was add^, and the tower 

- thCQ was necessarily in the nuddle; 

That these 'edifices are of different ages s^ems en- 
dent. The arch c^ the first church is Rcnnan, being 
part ef a cu^le; that of the additional building is 
pointed), and Uteief^Mre Gothic or Saracenicalj the tower 
' k Ann^ and wauls eidy to be floored and covered. 
: Of the chambers or cells belopg^ng to the monks, 
ther<| are some walls remaming, but nothing approach- 
Jng to a complete apaitment. 

The bottom of the church is so encumbered with 
mud and rublNish, that we could make no discoveries 

' of euiioua inscriptions, and what there are have been 
already puUished. The place is said to be known 
where the black stones lie concealed, on which the old 
Jfig^Aland chiefe, when they made contracts and aiii- 
,aiices, used to take the oath, which was considered as 
mo»e saored than any other obligation, and which could 

. not be violated without the blackest infaTny. In those 
dajrs of vieience and rapine^ it.was of great importance 



to impvess upon sa^ngeriiaaritt'l^^ 9sm^^tict ^n^09i^j 
by some pocticttiBr and &sCMxx4iuutf da^xmftmf^* 
They utould not have vecotirseto tbe^Uaek fttMie^ open 
small or cammtm occadmiS) and wbenttey^hftd e^tab* 
Hslied ^ir la^ by this trem^idotis sauctifiii) mcxm- 
stoiicy aiid'tr6«ehery wei« no longer feared. 

ThcrdMipel of the imnhevy/U now oaed^by the tnha- 
bi^ant^ as a khsd of f^ehetal-co^^ouse, and the holtem 
is consequently too miiy -fidr^exanunation. Sbme of the 
stones -virlnich covered the latter' abbesses have inscrip- 
tions, which might yet be reside if the diapd were 
Cleansed. The roof of this^ as t^ all the otiber butl^gs, 
is totally destroyed, not only beoiirse: tiai^er quickly 
decays when it Is neglected, but because in an islaiid 
utterly destitute of woody it was wsmted^or use^ and wais 
consequently the first plundei^ of needy rapaeity^ 

The chancel of the nun's chapel is covered 'wl& an 
lurch of stone, to wluch time has done no injury ; and a 
small apartment communicating with the cteoir, oat Hie 
north side, like the thapter-house in cathedHils, roofM 
wkh stone in the same i»ttnaer, is likewise entire. « 

In one of the churches was amaible altar, wMch ^e 
superstition of the inhabitants has destr<^yed. Their 
opinion was, that a fragment of this stone was* a dafeHee 
against shipwrecks, fire,-and miscaMages. in one cor- 
ner of the church the basin for holy water is yet un- 
broken. 

The cemetery of the nunnery was, till very lately^ 
regarded with such reverence," that only women werfe 
buried in h. These reKques of veneration always pro- 
duce some mournful pleasure. I could have forgiven a 
great injury more easily than the violation of this ima- 
ginary sanctity. 

South of the chapel stand the walls of a large romn, 
which was probably the haU, qr^efcctory of the nun- 
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iMsry. ThM •^nmentiscapB^ofrefNar. Of the ttst 
9i the cosxrvat tbere are onlf &s^ni£iits. 

Besides the two prixxGipal churches, there are» I think, 

• fire chapels yet staacUng, aad three jiKH?e remi&mbered. 
These ftre also crassesy of which two. beio- tile namesof 
St. J»^ and St Matthevf, 

A tege space of giouBd about .these cABsecrated 
edifices is corered with grave^stooeS) ^om of which have 
any inscription. He that surveys it» attended by an in- 
sular jmtiquary) may he told where the kings of many 
nations are buried, and if he loves to sooth his iuu^ins- 
tion with the. thoughts that natundly rise in pJacas 
where the great and the powerful tie mingled with the 

. dusti let him listen in submissive silence ; £or if he asks 

. say questions, his delight is at an end. 

/owa has long enjoyed, without any very credible at- 
leslBtioBt the honour of being reputed the cenaetery of 
the Scottish kings. It is not unlikely, that> when the 
epiaio&«f loesl sanctity wasprevalent^ the chieftains of 

■ the islesy aad perhaps some of the /Norwegian or Itisk 
prificevwere repeskedlffichi»^«enerabie enclosure. But 
tiy. whom the subterraneous vaults are peopled Is now 

' utterly unkac^wn. The grsres are very numerous^ and 

•9qmt of them undoubtedly contain the remains of men 
who did not expect to be so soon forgott^. 

Not far from this awful, ground may be traced the 
garden of the monastery c the fishponds are yet discern- 

^able^and the aqueduct which supplied them is still in 
use. ^ . 

There ren^dns a broken building, which is called the 
Bishop's House, I know not by what authority. It was 
onee the residence, of some man above, the common 
rank, for it has two stories and a chinmey. We were 
shown a chimney at the other end, which was only a 
niche, without perforation, but so much does antiqua^ 



nian GfeduUtyy ot pMkfAc vwaky prevail) that it was Bdt 
much more safe to trust the eje of our mstruetor than 
the memory. 

There is in the lAland one house more, and only one, 
that has a xiiimney ; l¥e entered it, and found it neither 
va&ting repair nor inhabitants ; but to the farmers, who 
stow possess it, the chimney is of no great value : for 
tbeir fire was made on the floor^ in the middle of the 
room, and notwithstanding the dignity of their mansion^ 
Uiey rejoiced, like th^eir neighbours, in the- comfotts of 
smoke. 

It is e^servedy that ecclesiastical colleges are always 
in the. most pleasant and fruitful places. While the 
wmid allowed the monks their choice, it is surely no 
dishonour that they chose well. TJiis island isreimrk* 
abl3^ &i4tf ul. The viUage near Jthe churches is said to 
contain seytnty families, whidb, at five in a family^ 19, 
more than a huiidred inhabitants to a mile. There are 
perhaps other villages 1 yet both corn and cattle are 
annually exported* 

But the fruitfuhxess of lona is now its whole prosf 
perity. The inhabitants are r^aaarkat^y^ gipss, and re« 
marks^ly nc^^ected: I know Qot if they are visited by 
any mimsler. The island, which was once the metropo- 
lis of learning and piety, has now no school for educa< 
tion, nor temple for worship, only two inhabitants that 
can speak English, and not (me that can write or read. 

The people are of the clan of Maclean i and though 
. sir Allan had not been in the j^ace for many years, he 
was received with all the reverence du^ tq their chief- 
taua. One of diem being sharply reprehended by hini, 
for not sending him some rum, declared after his depar- 
ture, in Mr. Bag welVs presence, that he had no de^gn 
of disappointing him,/<?r, said he, I would cut my bone^ 
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/or him; and if he had sent hU dsg far iiy he thwli 
haift had it. 

When wc were to depait» our boat was left at agreat 
Astaoce from the water^ but no socmer did we wish k 
afloat, than the islanders gathered round it, and, by the 
union of many hands, pushed it down the beach f everf 
man who could tontribute his help seemed to think 
Mmsclf happy in the opportunity of bein^for a mo- 
ment useful to his chief 

WenowleftthoseiUustrious niinsjby w!»€hMr.i^o^ 
weU was much affected, i^r would I willingly be thought 
to have looked upon them without some emotion. Per- 
haps, in the revolutions of the world, Icfn4 may ^ 
sometime again the instructress of the westcm n%vsA' 

It was no kiBg voyi^ to MuUy where, wider fif 
AUan*% protection, ws landed in the evemng, asd vere 
entertamed fortiie night by Mr. jMnrtow, s "iDtft^' 
that lives ^en the ooast, whose -eJegraaee. of costersa' 
tiim, and strength of judgment wpuld^ make lain c<m- 
spicuous in places of greater celebri^* Nextdaywe 
Aned with Dr. Multan^ another phywciUi, andtbeo 
travelled on to the house of a very powwAi JaW 
Maclean of Lothhuy ; for in tins country everf mans 
name is Jl/ar/f a». 

Where races arc thus numerous, and Aus comtoed, 
none but the chief of a clan is addressed by his name 

The laird of Dunvegan is cadied Maeieod, bat other 
^ntiem^n of the same femtly are denom4n»t«^ ^f ^ 
places where they reside, as Raamyy or 7lr*«*^« * * 
distinction of the meaner people is made by their chris- 
tian names. In consequence of this practice, the jatc 
Iwrd of Afa^/^/(riite, an eminent genealogist, con«"^'^ 
himself as disrespectfully treated, if the common ad- 
4kion was appUsd to him. M^ MacfiiHaneySsii^^' 
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tnay with ^qual propdety be isidd to many ; but I, and I 
onlyy am Maifarlant. 

Our afternoon journey was through a country of 
such glootny desolation, tliat Mi*. Boswell thought no 
part of the M^hfands equally terrific, yet we came with- 
out any difficulty, at evening, to Lochbuy^ where we 
found a true Highlcmd laird, rough and haughty, and 
tenadous of Ms dignity: who, hearing my name, in- 
quired whether I was of the Johnatonea of Glencocy or 

Jjoehlmyi has, like the other insular chieftains, quitted 
the bastlethat sheltered his ancestors, and lives near it, 
in a mansion not very spacious or splendid. I have seen 
no houses in the islands much to be envied for conve* 
xiience or magnificence, yet they bear testimony to the 
prtigress of arts and civility, as they show that rapine 
and surpfrise are no longer dreaded^ and are much more 
commodious than the ancient fortresses. 

The <iastles of the Hehridea^ many of which are 
standing, and many ruined, were alwa^^s buOt upoii 
points of land, on the margiliof the sea. For the choice 
of tMs situation there must have been some general 
i*eaftDB, <which the change of manners has left in ob« 
scuri^. They were of no usc^ in the days of piracy, as 
defences of the -coast ;' for it was equally accesisible in 
other places. Had diey been sea-marics or light-housesi 
they would have been of more use io the invader than 
the natives, who could want no such directions on their 
own waters^; for a^walch.-tower,a cottage on a hill would 
haveiieen better, tks it would h&ve commanded a wider 
view. 

If tbsy be considered merely as places of retreat, the 
situation seems not well chosen ; for the laird of an 
island x% safest from foreign enemies in the centre : on 
th& coast he might be mo^e suddenly surprised than m 
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die inland parts ; and die invadersy if their enterpiise 
miscarried, might more easily retreat. Some conveni- 
ence, however, whatever it was, their position on the 
shore afforded ; for uniformity of practice aeldam coo- 
tinues long without good reason. 

A castle in the islands is cHily a single tower oflhree 
or four stories, of which the walls are sometimes eight 
or nine feet thick, with narrow windows, and close wind- 
ing stairs of stone. The top rises in a cone, or pyramid 
of stone, encompassed by battlements. Tiie i&termediate 
floors are sometimes frames of timber,* as in common 
houses, and sometimes arches of stone,^ or alternately 
stone and timber ; so that there was very little danger 
from fire. In the centre of every fioor^ frc»n top to bot- 
tom, is the chief room, of no great extent, rouad which 
there are narrow cavities, or recesses formed by small 
vacuities, or by a double wall. I know not whether 
there be ever more than one fire-place. They had not 
capacity to contain many people, or nouch provision; 
but their enemies could seldom stay to blockade them : 
for if they failed in their first attack^ their next care 
was to escape. 

The walls were always too strong to be. shaken by 
such desultory hostilities ; the windows were too n^- 
row to be entered, and the battlements too high to be 
scaled. The only, danger was at the gatDS» over which 
the wall was built with a square cavity not unlike a 
chimney, continued to the top. Through this hollow 
the defendants let fall stones upon thpse who attempt- 
ed to break the gate, and poured down water, perhaps 
scalding water, if the attack was made witli fire. The 
castle of Lochbuy was secured by double doors, of 
v^hich the outer was an iron grate. 
• In every castle is a well and a dungeon. The use of 
the well is evident. The dungeon is a deep suhterra- 
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neons cavity, walled on the sides, and arched on the 
top, into which the descent is through a narrow door, 
by a l&dder or a rope, so that it seems impossible to es- 
cape when the rope or ladder is drawn up. The dun- 
geon ^was, I suppose, in war, a prison for such captives 
as wer© treated widi severity ; and in' peace, for such 
delinquents as had committed crimes within the laird V 
jurisdiction ; for the mansions of many lairds were, till 
the late privation of their privileges, the halls o f justice 
to their own tenants. 

As these fortifications were the productions of mere 
nec^ity, they are built only for safety, with little re- 
gard to convenience, and with none to elegance or plea- 
sure. "It was sufficient for a laird of the Hebrides^ if he 
had a strong hoUse, in which he could hide his wife and 
children froin the next clan. That they are not large 
nor splendid is no wonder. It is not easy to find iiow 
they are raised, sxich as they are, by men who had no 
money, in countries where the labourers and artificers 
could scarcely be fed. The buildings in different parts 
of the islands show their degrees of health and^ power. 
I beliieve that for all ihe castles which I have seen be- 
yond the Tweedy iyab ruins yet remaining of some one 
of those which the i2«^/wA btrilt in J^a/^5, would sup- 
ply materials. '* ' 

These castles afford another evidence that the fic- 
tions of romantic chivalry had for their basis the real 
manners of the feudal times, when every tord of a 
seignory lived in his hold lawless and unaccountable, 
with all the licfentiousness and insolence of uncontested 
superiority and unprincipled power. The traveller, 
whoever he might be, coming to the fortified habita^ 
tion of a chieftain, would, probably, have been interro- 
gated from the battlements, admitted with caution at 
jhe gate; introduced to a petty monarch, fierce irilji • 
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habitual hostiUtjr, and vigilant with ig:noraiit suspicioni 
who, according to his general temper, or accidental 
humour, would have seated a stranger as -his guest at 
the table, or as a npy confined him in the dan^on. 

Lochbuy means the YeHow Lake, which is the name 
given to an inlet of the sea, upon which the castle of 
Mr. Maclean stands. The reason of the appellaCioD we 
did not learn. 

We were now to leave the HeMdesj where we had 
spent some weeks with sufficient amusement, and 
where We had amplified our thoughts with new scenes 
of nature, and new modes of life. More tinae would 
have given us a more distinct view, but it was necessaiy 
that Mr. Bo8v>eU should return before the courts of 
justice were opened ; and it 'Was not proper to live too 
long upon hospitality, however IXberally imparted. 

Of these islands it must be confessed, that they have 
not many allurements, but to the mere lover of naked 
nature. The inhabitants are thin, provisions are scarce, 
and desolation and penury g^ve little pleasure. 

The pe<^]e collectively considered arc not fcv, 
though their numbers are small lb proportion to the 
space which they occupy. MuU i^ said to ccmtain sis 
thousand^ and Sky fifteen thousand. Of the computation 
respecting MuU, I can give no account; but when 1 
doubted the truth of the numbers attributed to Sky^oxA 
of the ministers exhibited such facts as conqtEiered mj 
incredulity. 

Of the proportion which the product of any region 
bears to the peqple, an estimate is commonly made ac- 
cording to the pecuniary price of the necessaries of 
life; a principle of judgment which is neter certain, 
because it supposes, whjft is far from truth, that the 
Talue of money is always the same,and so measures an 
unknown quantity by an imcertaiDi standiini It is com* 



petent enough yrhen the markets of the same country^) 
at different timeS) and those times not too distant, are 
to be compared ; but of very little use for the purpose 
of making one nation acquainted with the state of ano«> 
ther. Provisions^ though plendful, are sold in places of 
great pecuniary opulence for nominal prices, to which, 
however scarce, where gold and silver are yet scarcer, 
they can never be raised. 

In the Western Islands there is so little internal 
commerce, that hardly any thing has a known or set* 
tied rat^. The price of things brought in, or carried 
cut, is to be considered as that of a foreign market ; 
and even this there is some difficulty in discovering, 
because their denominations of quantity are different 
from ours ; and when there is ignorance on both, sides, ^ 
no appeal can be made to a common measure. 

This, however, is not the only impediment The 
Scote^ with a vigilance of jealousy which never goesta 
sleep, alwajra inspect that an Englishman despises them 
for their poverty, and to convince him that they are not 
less rich than Uieir o^hbours, are sure to tell lum a 
price higher than the true. When Zy/ey, two hun- 
dred years ago,, related so punctiliously, that a hundred 
lien eggs, new laid, were sold in the islands for a pen- 
ny,. he supposed that no inference could possibly foU 
low, b«it that eggs were in great abundance. Posterity 
has ^Qce grown wiser ; and having leami^, that nomi- 
nal and real value may differ, they now tell no such 
stories, lest the foreigner should happen to collect, not 
^t eggs are many, but that pence are few. 

Money and wealth havej by the use of commercial 
language, been so long confounded, that they are com«- 
monly supposed to be the same ; and this prejudice has 
•spread so widely in Scotland^ that I know not whether 
I found man or woman, whom T interrogated ciHicorti* 

VOjU. viu. q 
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iog.paynieiits of money) that could fturmount the ii& 
beral deure of deceiving, me, by repxeseutio^ eyery 
thing as dearer than.it is. 

From Loehbuy we rode a very few miles to tb^ side 
of MuHy which faces ScoUemd, where, having taken 
leave of our kind protectpr, sir jillen^ weenabarked xq 
a boat, in which the seat provided for our accommoda- 
tion was a heap of rough brushwood ; and, c»i the twen- 
ty-second of Oci^der reposed at a tojerable hm on the 
main land. 

Ob the next day we began our journey southwards. 
The weather was tempesluousu For half the. day the 
ground was rough, and our horses were still small. 
Had they required much restiWit, we might have been 
reduced to difficulties ; for I think -we had ao^ongst us 
but one bridle. We fed the poor animals liberally^ and 
they performed their journey well. Inth^ latter part of 
the dayw^ came to a firm and smooth roa4> inade by 
the soldiers, on which we travelled with ^reat security, 
buUed with cootemplatii^ the -scene aboDt us. The 
night came on while we had yet a great part of the way 
to go, though not so dark but that we could discern the 
cataracts which pouige^ down the hills on one side, and 
fell into one general channel that ran with great vio- 
lence on the o^er. The wind wasioud^ the iiain was 
heavy, and the whistling of tl^ blasts the fall of- the 
shower, the rush of the cataracts, and the roar of the 
torrent, made a nobler chorus .of the rough music of na- 
ture than it had ever been my chanoe to hear before. 
The streams, which ran across tihie way f^^om the hills to 
the main current, were so frequent, that after a while 
I began to count them ; and, iaten milc^, recfc;ooed fif- 
ty-five, prd^ably missing some, and having let some 
pasabefore tbey forced themselve^s upon my ^c$|c^ M 
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hat we came to Inverary^ '^erc we fotmd an inn, not 
only commodiouB, "but magnificent. 

The difficulties of peregrination were now at an end. 
Mr. Boswelllaid the honour of being known to the duke 
•of ArgyUyhy whom we were very kuidly entertained at 
his splendid seat, and supplied with conveniences for 
snrveying his spacious park and rismg forests. 

After two days stay at Inverary we proceeded south- 
ward over Glcncrocy a black and dreary region, now 
made easily passable by a military road, which rises 
from either end of the glen by an acclivity not dange- 
rously steep, but sufficiently laborious. In the middle, 
at the top of the hill, is a seat with this inscription, Rest 
and be thankful. Stones were placed to mark the dis- 
tances, which the inhabitants have taken away, resolr- 
ed, they said, ^o have no new miles. 

In this rainy season the hills streamed with water&Hs, 
which, crossing the way, formed currents on the other 
side, that ran in contrary directions as they fell to tfee 
north or south of the summit. Being, by the favour of 
the duke, well mounted, I went up and down the hill 
-with great convenience. 

From Qlencrcre we passed through a pleasant coun- 
try to the banks of Loch Lomandi and were received at 
the house of sir James Colquhoun^ who is owner of d- 
ihost all the thirty islands of the loch, which we went 
in a boat next morning to survey. The heaviness of the 
raSn shortened our voyage, but we landed c«i one island 
planted with yew, and stocked with deer, and on ano- 
ther containing perha{>s not more than half an acre, re- 
markable for the ruins of an old castle, on which theos- 
prey builds her annual nest. Had ZocA Lomond been 
"in a happier climate, it would have been the boast of 
wealth and vanity to own one of the little spots which it 
' encloses, and to have employed upon it all the arts of 
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embellishment* But as it is, the islets, which court the 

l>:azer at a distance, disgust hina at his approach, when 
he finds instead of soft lawns and ^hady thickets,' no- 
thing more than uncultivated ruggedness. 

Where the loch discharges itself into a river called 
the Leven^ we passed a night with Mr. SmoUet^ a rela- 
tion of doctor Smolle^i to whosb naenixory he has raised 
an obelisk on the bank near the house in which he was 
bom. The civility and respect which we found at every 
place, it is ungrateful to omit, and tedious to repeat 
Here we were met by a post-chaise, that conveyed u» 
to Glasgow. 

To describe a city so much frequented as Glasgovf 
is unnecessary. The prosperity of its commercie appears 
by the greatness of many private houses, and a general 
appearance of wealth. It is the only episcopal city 
whose cathedral was left standing in the rage of re- 
formation. It is now divided into many separate places 
of worship, which, taken all together, compose a great 
pile, that had been some centuries in buildin^> but was 
never finished; for the change of religion intercepted 
its pA>gress, before the cross ajLsle was added, which 
seems essential to a Gothic cathedral. 

The college has not had a sufficient share of the 
increasmg magnificence of the place. The session was 
begun; for it commences on the tenth of October^ and 
continues to tlie tenth oiJuncy but the students appeared 
not numerous, being, I suppose, not yet returned from 
their seveml homes. The divisi<^ of the academical 
year into one ^ssion, and one recess, seems to me bet- 
ter accommodated to the present state of life, than that 
variegation of time by terms and vacations, derived 
from distant centuries, in which it was probably con* 
venient, and still continued in the English universities. 
So many solid moi^ths as the Scotch scheme of educa- 
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tion joins together, allow and encourage a plan for each 
part of the year; but with us, he that has settled him- 
self to study in the college is soon tempted into the 
country, and he that has adjusted his life in the coun- 
try, is summoned back to his college. 

Yet when I have allowed to the universities of Scot- 
land a more rational distribution of time, I have given 
them, so far as my inquiries have informed me, all that 
they can claim. The students, for the most part, go 
thither boys and depart before they are menj they 
carry with them little fundamental knowledge, and 
therefore the superstructure eannot be lofty. The 
grammar-schools are not generally well supplied; for 
the character of a school-master being there less ho- 
nourable than in England^ is seldom accepted by men 
/who are capable to adorn it, and where the school ha3 
"been deficient, the college can eifect little. 

Men bred in tlie universities of Scotland cannot be 
expected to be often decorated with the splendours of 
ornamental erudition, but they obtain a mediocrity of 
knowledge, between learning and ignorance, not inade-^ 
quate to tlv© purposes of common life, which is, I be- 
lieve, very widely diffused among them, and which, 
countenanced in general by a national combination so 
invidious, that their friends cannot defend it, and acr 
tuated in particulars by a spirit of enterprise, so vigor- 
ous, that their enemies aj^e constrained to praise it, 
enables them to find, or to make their way to employ- 
ment, richesj^ and distinction. 

From Glasgow we directed our course to Juchiiilecky 
-^n estate devolved, through a long series of ancestors, 
to Mr. BoawelVs father, the present possessor. In our 
way we fomid several places remarkable enough in 
themselves, but already described by those who yiew- 
ed tliem at more leisure, or with much more skill; and 
^2 
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Stopped two days at Mr. CamfibtWs^ a geoUeman mar- 
ried to Mr. BoavfeWa sister. 

jiuchinleck^ which sig^nifies a stony Jieidj seeias not 
now to have any particular claim to its denominatioD. 
It is a distiict generally level, and sufficiently fertile, 
but, like all the western side of Scotland^ incommoded 
by very frequent rain. It was, with the rest of the 
country, generally naked, till the present possessor 
finding, by the growth of some stately trees near hi'r 
<rid castle, that the ground was favourable enough to 
timber, adorned it very diligently with annual planta- 
tions. 

. Lord *4uchinlecky who is one of &e judges of Scot- 
land, and therefore not wholly at leisure for domestic 
business or pleasure, has yet found time to make im- 
provements in his patrimony. He has built a hoiise of 
he'nn stone, very stately and durable, and has advanced 
the value of his lands with great tenderness to his 
tenants. 

I was, however, less delighted with the elegance of 
the modem mansion, than with the sullen dignity of the 
' old castle. I clambered with Mr. Boswell among the 
ruins, which afford striking images of ancient life. It 
is, like other castles, built upon a point of rock, and 
was, I believe, anciently sun:ounded with a moat. There 
is another rock near it, to which the draw-bridge, when 
it was let down, is said to have reached. Here, in the 
ages of tumult and rapine, the laird was surprised and 
killed by the neighbouring cliief, who perhaps might 
have extinguished the family, had he not in a few days 
been seized and hanged, together with his sons, tqr 
JOouglasy who came with his forces to the relief of Au- 
chinleck. 

At no gi*eat distance from the house Tuns a pleasing 
brook, by a red rockjout of which has been hewn a 
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very agreeable and commodious summer-house^ at less 
expense, as lord Jiuchinleck told me, than would have 
been required to build a room of the same dimensions. 
The rock seems to have no more dampness than any 
other wall. Such opportunities of variety it is judicious 
not to neglect. 

y We now returned to Edinburgh, where I passed 
some days with men of learning, whose names want no 
advancement from my commemoration, or with women 
of elegance, which perhaps discl^ms a pedant's praise. 

The conversation of the Scots grows every day less 
unpleasing to the English; their peculiarities wear 
fast away ; their dialect is likely to become in half a 
century provincial and rustic, even to themselves. The 
great, the learned, the ambitious, and the vain, all cul- 
tivate the English phrase, and the English pronuncia- 
tion, and in splendid companies Scotch Is not much, 
heard, except now and then from an old lady. 

There is one subject of pliilosophical curiosity to be 
found in Edinburgh^ which no other city has to show \ 
a college of the dea^ and dumb, who are taught tp 
speak, to read, to write, and to practice arithmetic, by 
a gentleman, whose name is Braidvfood, The numbei:^ 
which attends him is, I think, about twelve, which h^ 
brings together into a little school, and instructs .acr» 
cording to their several degrees of proficiency. 

I do not mean to mention the instruction of the deaf 
as new. Having been first practised upon the son of n. 
constable of S/iain^ it was afterwards cultivated with 
much emulation in ^n^/oTi^, by WalHs and Noldievy^nd 
was lately professed by Mr. Baker^ who once fiattered 
me with hopes of seeing his method published. How 
far any foi^mer teachers have succee?ded, it is not easy 
to know; the improvement of Mr. Braidwood's piu 
pils is wonderful. They not only speajt, writer s^^d mi- 
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derstand what is written, but if he that speaks looks 
towards tiiem, and modifies his organs by distinct and 
full utterance, they know so well what is spoken, that 
k is an expression scarcely figurative to say they hear 
with the eye. That any have attained to the power 
mendoned by Burnet^ of feeling sounds, by laying a 
hand on the speaker's mouth, I know not ; ^ut I have 
icen so much, that I can believe more ; a single word, 
or a short sentence, I think, may possibly be so distin- 
guished. 

It will readily be supposed by those that consider 
this subject, that Mr. Braidwood*8 scholars spell accu- 
rately. Orthography is vitiated among such as leara 
first to speak, and then to write, by imperfect notions of 
the relation between letters and vocal utterance ; but to 
those students every character is of equal importance ; 
for letters are to them not symbols of names, but of 
things; when they Write, they do not represent a sound, 
but delineate aform^ 

This school I visited, and found some of the schol- 
ars waiting for their master, yvh^\x they are said to re- 
ceive at his entrance with smiling countenances and 
sparkling eyes, delighted with the hope of new ideas. 
One of the young ladies had her slate before her, on 
Vhich I wrote a question consistmg of three figures, to 
be multiplied by two figures. She looked upon it, and 
quivering her fingers in a manner which I thought very 
pretty, but of which I knew not whether it was art or 
play, multiplied the sum regularly in two lines, observ- 
ing the decimal place ; but did not add the two lines to- 
gether, probably disdaining so easy an operation. I 
pdinted at the place where the sum total should standi 
and she noted it with such expedition as seemed to sho-vv^ 
that she had it only to write. 



ft was pleasing to see one of the most desperate of 
human calamities capable of so much help ! whatever 
enlarges hope> will exalt courage ; after having seen 
the deaf taught arithmetic, who would be afrsdd to cul- 
tivate the Hebrides ? 

Such are the things which this journey has given me 
an opportunity of seeing, and such are the refleetions 
^hich that sight has raised. Having passed my time 
almost wholly in cities, I may have been surprised by 
modes of life and appearances of nature, that are fa- 
miliar to men of wider survey and more varied conveN 
sation. Novelty and ignorance must always be recipro- 
cal, and I cannot but be conscious that my thoughts on 
national manners) are the thoughts of ^ne who has se^ft 
but little. 
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